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THE ART OF TIMELY EXODUS 
By WILLIAM B. MUNRO, g °99 


T is a great virtue to know when one’s day is done. Most states- 

men (and some college professors) have not possessed it. They 
have failed in the art of timely exodus. History is full of blasted repu- 
tations, due to the neglect of terminal facilities. We hear a great deal 
about the patriotic duty to take or hold office, but very little about 
the equally patriotic obligation to give it up. How much more glorified 
would have been the fame of Cromwell, Bonaparte, and Bismarck, for 
example, if they had chosen to step down into private life before the 
inevitable eclipse arrived! Great as they were, they could not steel 
themselves to the soul-racking task of doing it. 

Greatness in statesmanship is not an absolute quality. In large 
measure it depends upon the synchronization of the man and his times. 
No leader of cautious temperament, imbued with a reverence for the 
ancient landmarks, ever becomes a heroic figure in an era of radicalism 
and disintegration. Nor does the crusader in politics ever manage to 
get very far during an epoch of reaction, no matter how much of a 
superman he may be. Political leadership, to be successful, must 
articulate itself with the needs and the popular psychology of the day. 
If George Washington and Andrew Jackson had lived in each other’s 
generation it is hard to believe that either would have made a great 
president, despite the attributes of greatness that each possessed. It is 
the times that give men their opportunity to come — and to go. 

This essential relativity of the man and his job is a first principle in 
the philosophy of political leadership. It ought to be a commonplace 
of political science, but apparently it is not. Otherwise we would 
hardly have nation-wide amazement when some man of moderate intel- 
lectual capacity gains an ascendancy over the public mind, as happens 
from time to time, by the simple device of identifying himself with the 
country’s mood and temper. Our intelligentsia insist upon weighing 
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public men as in a vacuum, without reference to the surrounding at- 
mosphere. Their appraisal is based upon political capacity in the ab- 
solute, and upon human personality as an exotic affair. They forget 
that, when all is said and done, no one has ever achieved great success 
in the public life of a democracy except by giving the people what they 
want when they want it. The men who make failures are those who 
concern themselves mainly with what the people ought to want, or 
what they may have wanted at some other time. 

It is here that the critics of Mr. Coolidge have made their mistake. 
They have insisted on measuring him in terms of Cleveland, Roosevelt, 
and Wilson. And of course they have made the swift discovery that he 
lacks the obtrusive independence, the palpitating versatility, and the 
exalted intellectualism which these three names, each in its turn, recall 
to the national mind. That being the case, they put him down as a low- 
voltage leader, and in their simple souls they have wondered why such 
a man, devoid of great and striking qualities in the abstract, should 
nevertheless be successful in acquiring and maintaining a strong hold 
upon the confidence of the country. Yet this phenomenon has neither 
myth nor mystery about it. It is merely a simple law of modern poli- 
tics running true to form. 

Consider the past half dozen years. They lie in the aftermath of the 
most thorough shaking-up that the world has experienced since the 
fall of the Roman Empire. The political and social disintegrations 
which resulted from the war and from its economic consequences were 
on a scale vastly greater than in all previous history. The foundations 
were loosed. Nothing was more inevitable than that these hectic years 
should be followed by a world-wide yearning for inaction, reaction — 
for anything that would put a moratorium upon the busybodies, the 
idealists, and the wreckers who had been making common cause during 
the war and after it. America, even though a belated participant in 
the war, proved to be by no means immune from this quick reversal in 
world temper. Indeed, the rapidity with which this country turned 
its back upon the “forward-looking men” and declared for a return to 
normalcy gave our white-collared tribunes of the American proletariat 
a shock from which they have not yet entirely recovered. 

But the war and its immediate aftermath, although producing 
much the same psychological reaction in both Europe and America, 
affected the two continents in altogether different ways. In Europe 
the general effect was to diminish the sum total of wealth and to nar- 
row its distribution; in the United States there has been not only a 
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great increase in the national wealth but a much wider diffusion of it. 
Over a large part of Europe there has been a shrinkage in the middle 
classes. The general upsetting of values took from them much of their 
accumulated property and thrust millions of families down into the 
ranks of the new poor. It correspondingly swelled the proletarian 
element, with all the accentuation of social and economic restlessness 
that such a shift implies. No one can understand the political situa- 
tion in Great Britain, France, or Germany unless he bears in mind the 
fact that the great stabilizing element in their respective populations, 
as it existed before the war, has been weakened to a tragic degree. 

In the United States, the social and economic realignment has taken 
quite another course during the past ten years. Over here, the result 
has been to increase the strength of the middle class. During the past 
decade the industrial boom has literally pushed millions of our people 
into the category of property owners. The American proletariat, such 
as it was before the war, has almost disappeared. Mr. H. G. Wells re- 
cently said so, and he ought to know a proletariat when he sees one, 
for he has written two bulky volumes on the vicissitudes of the great 
unwashed in history. What is more, the recruiting of a new American 
proletariat has been forestalled by the rigor of our immigration laws. 
For better or worse, we have become a nation of capitalists, big and 
little. We have more of them to the square mile in the United States 
than any other country has or ever did have. 

The evidences of this wider diffusion of worldly goods among our 
people appear on every hand. The universities and colleges of the 
country are being swamped with applications for admission from the 
sons and daughters of men who, ten years ago, would not have counted 
this ambition within the range of the family budget. The hegira has 
boosted enrollments and diluted our scholastic standards all over the 
land. Or, take the list of stockholders in any of the large industrial 
corporations. The vast increase of names, each with a few shares to 
its credit, will be found impressive. The financial columns of our daily 
newspapers now get almost as much scanning as the sporting page. In 
some of the large cities there are numerous agents who go about from 
door to door, peddling the stock of public utility companies on the in- 
stalment plan, a dollar down and a dollar a week. Employee owner- 
ship and consumer ownership are being actively encouraged every- 
where as a means of sweetening the relations between the corporations 
and the people with whom they have to deal. It is difficult to procure 
dependable figures for the whole country with reference to the diffu- 
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sion of bond and stock ownership within the past few years, but the 
widening of popular investment in this field has unquestionably been 
on a scale without parallel in financial history. 

Now the political implications of so remarkable an economic phe- 
nomenon must be clear to any reflective mind. It has unquestionably 
made great numbers of our people more tolerant in their attitude 
toward mergers, melon cutting, extra dividends, and excess profits. It 
has given the railroads and the public service companies a large acces- 
sion of friends at the high court of public opinion. No longer is it easy 
for hi-jacking politicians to win votes by raiding the rate schedules of 
these corporations, for the consumer or patron too often turns out to 
be a shareholder also, with one eye on the quarterly dividend. We 
hear astonishingly little talk to-day about corporate tyranny, the 
wolves of Wall Street and the divers iniquities of the money power. 
Our people seem to be much more concerned about “keeping govern- 
ment out of business,” and preserving the inalienable right of a man 
to his grandfather’s unearned increment. 

Along with this widespread diffusion of popular investment in all 
kinds of securities, we have had, during the past few years, an un- 
precedented amount of buying merchandise on the instalment plan 
— the purchase of automobiles, pianos, electric refrigerators, radios, 
jewelry, and all the rest. Whether you call this “investment” depends 
on your point of view. But the political implications are the same, no 
matter what you call it. The instalment plan gives both buyer and 
seller a definite interest in the avoidance of any economic disturbance 
until all the instalments have been paid. It is said that about four 
billion dollars’ worth of merchandise is being paid for in this way at the 
present time and that at least five million families have been drawn 
into instalment obligations of every sort. These figures are not likely 
to diminish, for no sooner do people finish the instalments on one pur- 
chase than they are cajoled into beginning on another. As a method of 
marketing, this plan may have its economic dangers, but there can be 
no question as to its moderating influence upon the political restless- 
ness of the masses. Getting things before they are paid for gives people 
a sense of affluence and prosperity, while the long and ever-recurrent 
job of paying the instalments is for most restless folk quite enough to 
keep their minds employed. 

All in all, therefore, the trend of industry, investment, saving, and 
even spending, during the past few years has been calculated to make 
a large part of our people satisfied, complacent, averse to any ruction 
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in polities, willing to see things let alone; and quite ready to support an 
administration that has as its outstanding achievement a perfect 
articulation with this spirit. The agricultural classes are the only ones 
who have not shared in the era of good feeling, and it is they who are 
supplying what little political restlessness exists in the country to-day. 
But neither numerically nor in political influence is the American 
farmer the force that he used to be. 

Now if the country had set out to discover, four years ago, some one 
who would be an absolutely exact presidential reflection of this all- 
pervading public temper, it could hardly have performed a better job. 
Those who controlled the Republican national convention of 1920 
thought that they had selected, in Mr. Harding, a man who fulfilled 
the specifications. He tried to doit. The spirit was willing, but the flesh 
proved weak. For twenty-nine months he smiled benignly in the front 
parlor while scalawags were raiding the pantry. Looking back over the 
past seven years, the representatives of big business must shudder 
when they recall how close they came to an irreparable faux pas at that 
convention. In their elation over the nomination of Senator Harding 
for the top of the ticket, they were quite willing that Senator Hiram 
Johnson should have the bottom of it. The vice-presidency was his 
for the taking. But the Californian had set his heart on the crown and 
declined the coronet, whereupon the convention ran out of hand and 
named Mr. Coolidge, thus demonstrating anew (as it did for Rooseveit 
in 1900) that there is a tide in the affairs of men. 

Yet it is not enough to say, as some of his critics do, that Mr. Cool- 
idge was catapulted up the ladder by a series of accidents. Nor is it 
enough to add that Mr. Coolidge, having ultimately found himself in 
the White House, has become the mere beneficiary of a unique eco- 
nomic situation which would have inured to the benefit of any chief 
executive, whatsoever his abilities or lack of them. That is only half 
the truth, or less than half. The President, in relation to the present 
industrial situation, has been an accessory after the fact. If he did not 
have a share in producing it, he has at least done all that any man 
could do in the way of accentuating it. The expansion of a nation’s 
business, the enlargement of its capital resources, and the stimulation 
of investment on the part of its people — they all rest upon a sense of 
security. There are many things which may weaken this basis of eco- 
nomic prosperity, but the one which American business men have al- 
ways had foremost in mind is the danger of factious governmental in- 
terference with the operations of industry, transportation, and credit. 
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Unquestionably, the whole country has felt secure against this 
danger during the past four years — more secure, in fact, than at any 
other time since McKinley’s day. And every official act of President 
Coolidge in relation to economic issues has been calculated to make 
the assurance doubly sure. His recommendations to Congress, his in- 
sistence upon thrift in governmental expenditures, his vetoes, and his 
appointments to the regulating commissions, have kept the stock 
market supplied with bull arguments in abundance. Nothing done or 
said by the President during these four years has given it even the 
slightest downward jolt, except his announcement that he did not 
choose to renew the industrial insurance policy for another term. As 
a record for circumspection in the presidential chair, this would be 
hard to surpass. 

President Cleveland undertook to reform the Democratic Party; 
President Roosevelt regarded it as his mission to reform the whole coun- 
try, while President Wilson felt it his solemn duty to reform the politics 
and policies of the world. President Coolidge, by way of contrast with 
all three, has not felt himself called upon to reform anybody or any- 
thing. In relation to his own ideals and temperament, the times have 
not been out of joint; on the contrary, there has never been an era in 
which the times and the man were on better terms. His aim has been 
to fulfil, not to reform. 

A reformer is never ready to go out of office, for he never conceives 
his job to be done. Buta leader whose ideal is a restoration of normal 
conditions can accomplish his task in a much shorter space of time. Peo- 
pledo not seem to appreciate this fundamental axiom of political science, 
hence the nation-wide surprise when Mr. Coolidge made his self-eTac- 
ing announcement last August. Newspaper men thumbed their dic- 
tionaries in the endeavor to find out what was meant by this ten-word 
statement; yet it is one of the least cryptic sentences that ever came 
from the President’s pen. Certainly it is crystalline when set alongside 
his assurance to a gathering of journalists in 1925 that “the business of 
America is business, and the chief ideal of America is idealism.” Per- 
haps he might have added on that occasion, in the interest of a humor- 
ous political philosophy, that the future in America will belong to 
those who own it. 

To any one familiar with the President’s habits of mind, there was no 
occasion for surprise at his expression of a desire to vacate the stage in 
favor of some one better fitted for the new réle which the chief executive 
will have to play in the next act of our political drama. The preamble 
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to the constitution of his native Vermont enjoins “a frequent re- 


b] 


currence to fundamental principles,” and one of these principles is 
embodied in the aphorism that our little systems have their day. They 
have their day and cease to be. No one realizes better than Mr. Cool- 
idge that the present interlude of good times and good feeling, of 
laissez faire and public economy, of high wages and cheap credit — 
that this era cannot be stretched indefinitely. No prediction can be 
much more certain than that the pendulum will start its leftward swing 
within a few years. Then we shall have a country-wide clamor for 
somebody who will go after big business with a big stick, force a cut in 
freight rates and railway dividends, revise the tariff downwards, put 
some ginger into the Federal Trade Commission, stop paying off the 
war debt, and peg the price of wheat. With this will come a shrinkage 
in government revenues, and high surtaxes will have a resurgence of 
popularity among those who do not have to pay them. If all this should 
come to pass, even before we enter the third decade of the twentieth 
century, it would be nothing different from what the whole course of 
our political and economic history would lead us to expect. 

To prolong his administration into such an era, with new conditions 
calling for leadership of a wholly different type, is the last thing that 
Mr. Coolidge would want to do, and the last thing that he should be 
persuaded to do. It would be no service to himself, his party, or his 
country. The President may not be successful in his attempt to put 
into practice the art of timely exodus — that remains to be seen. But 
as to the political sagacity shown in making the attempt, no student 
of history can question it. 


SPIRITUALISM AND TELEPATHY 
By ALEXANDER FORBES, ’04 
— one much-talked-of “spirit ’’ medium has recently 
P 


been shown, to the satisfaction of critical observers, to have 
achieved her surprising results by methods no more miraculous than 
those of an ordinary juggler, many people still believe in her super- 
natural powers, and many more mediums will appear in the future 
to cast their spell over a considerable portion of the community. 
Many serious people are disturbed and puzzled by the appearance of 
these strange manifestations, and would doubtless welcome some 
guiding principle whereby to appraise the bewildering data. The data 
are always complex, confusing and difficult to fathom and explain with 
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any degree of certainty; yet I believe certain aids to a sound point of 
view can be found through a brief consideration of the basic laws of 
natural science with the aid of a little elementary philosophy and 
common sense. 

A broad view of the problem involved opens up two distinct 
questions: 

1. Can communication be had with the spirits of the dead? (Spir- 
itualism.) 

2. Can communication be established between the minds of two 
living persons without the use of any known physical vehicle of 
thought? (Telepathy.) 

These two questions are quite distinct, yet they have this in com- 
mon — the affirmative answer in each case demands a method to 
which natural science has at present no clew. 

I believe it is generally supposed that modern science must take a 
position of emphatic unbelief on both these questions; some scientists 
would doubtless answer to either question, “It can’t be done.” It 
is true that modern science is at a loss to explain how either phenome- 
non can be; yet it is just as unscientific to deny the existence of a phe- 
romenon in the absence of explanation as to assert its existence in the 
absence of proof. The truly scientific attitude is open-minded. 

With reference to both problems a brief consideration of elementary 
metaphysics is in order. There are two contrasting schools of thought 
in biological philosophy, “mechanistic” and “vitalistic.”” The mech- 
anist Lolds that all the activities of living matter, including those in- 
volved in conscious thought, can be explained in terms of physical and 
chemical laws. The vitalist contends that these activities depend on a 
special “vital force,” to which physics and chemistry give us no clew. 
Both mechanism and vitalism are subject to various interpretations. 
The extreme vitalists say that the actual forces, in the literal sense of 
tl e word, involved in the growth, respiration and contractile motion 
of living things, are of a wholly different kind from the forces involved 
in inanimate matter, and that the laws of physics and chemistry do 
not apply to them at all. The extreme mechanists would say that 
everything in the universe, including mind and matter, can be com- 
pletely explained in terms of physics and chemistry; that when the 
physical laws guiding evolution and those functions of the brain which 
we know as thought and feeling, have been fully stated, there will be 
nothing left to say. Between these extreme positions there is ample 
room, in my opinion, for a rational and balanced point of view. 
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Closely related to the issue between mechanism and vitalism is the 
issue between monism and dualism. Physiology has furnished evi- 
dence that domonstrable physical activity occurs in the nervous sys- 
tem during reflex activity and in connection with sensation. From 
these observations, together with a study of the structural arrange- 
ment of the nervous system, including the brain, it has been inferred 
that all consciousness is attended by physical activity of some sort in 
the cells of the cerebrum. The metaphysicians, assuming this inference 
to be correct, have raised the question whether the physical activity of 
the brain 7s consciousness, or should be regarded as a distinct but in- 
separable accompaniment of consciousness. The monists contend that 
thought and all else in consciousness consist in nothing but the physi- 
cal activity of the brain. The dualists contend that though nerve 
impulses may underlie all thoughts and feelings, consciousness must 
ever be philosophically distinct from these impulses; — that the latter 
run a strictly parallel course and attend thought like a shadow, but 
can never be the same phenomenon. 

One might say that what mechanism and vitalism are to general 
biology, monism and dualism, respectively, are to psychology. Yet 
here again there seems to be room for a middle position which com- 
bines something of both monism and dualism. 

A simple philosophy which recognizes the valid claims of the mech- 
anists and monists, yet sees that which is both sound and cogent in 
the standpoint of vitalism and dualism, is indicated by the following 
considerations. Whenever the data necessary for adequate scrutiny 
have been obtained, biological phenomena have always been found to 
obey physical law. The principles of mechanics are just as applicable 
to the workings of the joints in the arm and leg, through muscular 
power, as to the pistons and connecting rods in an engine. Combustion 
of food by means of oxygen, and the resulting yield of energy are 
strictly analogous to the burning of coal and the production of power 
therefrom. Indeed the law of the conservation of energy holds good in 
the body as elsewhere. The most careful accounting of energy intake 

in the form of food and of energy output in the form of heat, work and 
other products of metabolism shows a perfect balance sheet. No vital 
force has intervened to create physical energy out of nothing. If 
physical law governs those bodily activities which are physically 
understood, why should it not govern those which are not, but which 
may be to-morrow? Where are we to draw the Jine? Shall we say, 
“Oh, yes, the arms and legs work like any other levers, and the mus- 
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cles burn a starchy stuff as a motor burns gasoline, but in the brain 
the reactions know no law,” or shall we concede that a complete an- 
alysis of the molecular changes in the brain would probably reveal as 
complete obedience to physical law as is found in the arms and legs? 
From the physical point of view the latter seems to be the only tenable 
position. Nature’s laws are inexorable. The brain can no more eman- 
cipate its substance from the law of conservation of energy, or any 
other law that governs matter, than can the stomach or the muscles, 
tendons and joints. 

Some mechanists have fallen into the pitfall of trying to reduce 
biological phenomena to laws only applicable to simple and well 
understood conditions of matter. Even in pure physics, not involving 
biological phenomena, a complex system may offer problems quite be- 
yond the reach of the mind with its present equipment. The com- 
plexity known to exist in the physico-chemical arrangement of the 
nervous system is so great that if anything in Nature could be ex- 
pected to defy our analytic powers, it would be the functional activity 
of the brain. 

Turning to the psychological field, shall we grant that although the 
nerve impulses involved in reflex acts have a manifestation of physical 
energy — a fact definitely proved by the galvanometer, thought, by 
virtue of its transcendent nature, must be quite emancipated from any 
such linkage with material things? Here again the evidence, properly 
studied, leads overpoweringly to the view that every thought, every 
conscious state, has its physical concomitant or pattern in the cells of 
the brain. What then of the relation between mind and matter, as 
exemplified by the brain? Shall we believe that while thought obeys 
the laws of mind, and cerebral nerve activity obeys the laws of matter, 
one follows the other like a double or a shadow, or shall we conclude 
that they are one and the same thing? 

Our sense of the reality of our conscious lives, as we live them, our 
conviction that the human spirit exists on a higher plane than the re- 
actions in the test tube, renders the doctrine of the extreme mechanist 
revolting to most of us. 

A few analogies may help us out of the dilemma. Consider the na- 
ture of a book. However lofty may be the message it contains, how- 
ever far the thought in the author’s mind soars above material things, 
it is conveyed to us through the medium of paper and ink. The genius 
of Shakespeare is conveyed to us to-day through that medium alone. 
Its effective transmission depends absolutely on the shapes of the let- 
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ters through which his trenchant phrases are expressed. Yet how far 
would an exhaustive treatise on the shapes of those letters, as geomet- 
rical patterns, carry us toward an understanding of Shakespeare’s 
plays? So with the nerve impulses in the brain; let us grant that every 
thought is strictly dependent on physical activity in the cerebrum, but 
as with the printed type, it is the arrangement of the impulses that 
gives them their significance and makes them the vehicle of the 
thoughts they underlie. Insist, if you will, that thought and cerebral 
activity are one and the same thing, but recognize that the two as- 
pects of them — subjective and objective — are as different as night 
and day. A strict accounting of energy turnover may satisfy the 
biochemist; and examination of the type may satisfy the printer, but 
to the Shakespearean scholar suchexamination is as irrelevantas would 
be an autopsy on Shakespeare’s brain. 

This contrast of aspects may be brought out in another way. Sup- 
pose a heterogeneous group of men were asked what makes a steamer 
cross the ocean. The stoker and the chemist will agree that it is the 
energy evolved from the burning fuel under her boilers; two engineers 
may offer the rival theories that it is expansion of steam in her tur- 
bines, and that it is the pressure of her revolving propeller blades on 
the sea water. The navigator presents a very different theory: it is the 
directing minds of her officers finding expression in the orders issued 
from the bridge. The business man sweeps all these views aside as 
irrelevant, and insists it is the economic demand of passengers, freight 
and mail for transportation. All are right, each from his point of view. 
Each sees a different aspect of a single phenomenon. Socrates dealt 
with the question of the causation of his acts in much the same way 
when he said of his teacher Anaxagoras, “I might compare him to a 
person who began by maintaining generally that mind is the cause of 
the actions of Socrates, but who, when he endeavored to explain the 
causes of my several actions in detail, went on to show that I sit here 
because my body is made up of bones and muscles; and the bones, as 
he would say, are hard and have joints which divide them, and the 
muscles are elastic, and they cover the bones, which have also a cov- 
ering or environment of flesh and skin which contains them; and as the 
bones are lifted at their joints by the contraction or relaxation of the 
muscles, I am able to bend my limbs, and this is why I am sitting here 
in a curved posture — that is what he would say; and he would have a 
similar explanation of my talking to you, which he would attribute to 
sound, and air, and hearing, and he would assign ten thousand other 
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causes of the same sort, forgetting to mention the true cause, which is, 
that the Athenians have thought fit to condemn me, and accordingly 
I have thought it better and more right to remain here and undergo 
my sentence: for I am inclined to think that these muscles and bones 
of mine would have gone off long ago to Megara or Boeotia — by the 
dog they would, if they had been moved only by their own idea of what 
was best, and if I had not chosen the better and nobler part, instead 
of playing truant and running away, of enduring any punishment 
which the state inflicts. There is surely a strange confusion of causes 
and conditions in all this. It may be said, indeed, that without bones 
and muscles and the other parts of the body I cannot execute my pur- 
poses. But to say that I do as I do because of them, and that this is 
the way in which mind acts, and not from the choice of the best, is a 
very careless and idle mode of speaking. I wonder that they cannot 
distinguish the cause from the condition, which the many, feeling 
about in the dark, are always mistaking and misnaming.” 

In connection with biological organization the question has been 
debated whether a whole can be more than the sum of its parts. In one 
sense it obviously cannot. In another sense it can and is, inasmuch as 
the new fact of organization or combination has entered into the 
picture.! To produce a chemical reaction we must not only have the 
ingredients, but we must bring them together. From the chemist’s 
point of view the requisite conditions are NaOH + HC}; from the phi- 
losopher’s point of view there must be NaOH + HC] + propinquity. 

It is in the quest for an ultimate cause of the events we witness that 
the conflict of opposing views seems most baffling and the clash most 
acute. Physical law as a basis for human life can never satisfy the 
vitalist; he demands a vital factor. Yet it is at this point that recog- 
nition of diverse aspects of a single event, when seen from different 
standpoints, is most helpful in solving the conflict. By recognizing 
that a single phenomenon has different aspects, we resolve the ap- 
parent conflict into a contrast of points of view. Just as the ocean voy- 
age may be construed in several different ways, each perfectly valid 
from the particular point of view, so life can be viewed from many dif- 
ferent angles, each adequate in its own way. The material and the 
spiritual need not conflict. “Render unto Cesar the things which are 
Cesar’s.”” Make your scientific analysis of vital phenomena complete 
from the physical point of view, and don’t cloud the issue with appeals 
to a mysterious “vital force’; but when you come to consider the 


1 See Wheeler, Science, November 5, 1926, pp. 434-35. 
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spiritual aspect of life, remember that the physical events are the 
vehicle of things pertaining to another realm in which the most com- 
plete physical analysis becomes as irrelevant as the chemistry of 
printer’s ink is to the thoughts which it serves. This leads us to an im- 
portant conclusion: however transcendental the spirit of man may be, 
Nature will not break her laws; the mind, for all its supremacy in the 
spiritual sense, cannot make the body violate the laws of matter. This 
may lead in strict logic to the conclusion that free will is illusory, but 
I believe that the solution of the age-long conflict between determin- 
ism and free will is beyond the reach of the human mind in the present 
state of our knowledge. At all events, if the palpable reality of free 
will in our daily lives is an illusion, it is an extremely useful one to the 
individual and the community. 

Let us apply these considerations to the concrete problems raised by 
the spirit medium. We hear of ectoplasm, something which behaves 
like matter in that it can be felt as a tangible mass, yet having appar- 
ently a miraculous origin. Shall we accept the medium’s claim that 
the ectoplasm has been made out of nothing by powers from the spirit 
world, or shall we conclude that the juggler’s art has been invoked, 
and that the ectoplasm has been made to appear from nowhere in 
much the same manner as the classical rabbit emerging from the hat? 
So far as I know, it is utterly impossible to establish a complete, logical 
proof of either view, but when we consider how thoroughly matter has 
been studied by countless competent investigators, without ever hav- 
ing been found to arise out of nothing, in violation of Nature’s laws, 
and how frequently professional jugglers have baffled the minds of 
careful observers with manifestations far more puzzling than ecto- 
plasm — all grotesquely simple when explained — probability points 
overwhelmingly to the latter hypothesis. 

So it is with levitations, rappings and all the other tricks of the 
trade. The essence of them is that energy or matter — physical 
things — are supposed to arise from a supernatural, i.e. non-physical, 
origin. Ask me how I explain them —I don’t. Neither do I explain 
the amazing tricks of a good juggler. Yet I have seen a trick which 
appeared utterly mystifying — positively uncanny, but which had an 
explanation that was laughably simple. The most astonishingly well- 
developed power of man is his ability to convince himself of that 
which he wishes to believe. This fact, coupled with the intensity of 
the desire for reunion with those who have left us, must be discounted 
heavily in appraising the credence people give to manifestations which 
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logically are far more easily explained on a natural than on a super- 
natural basis. 

In this discussion I have only dealt with the mechanism by which 
the mystifying effects are produced; I have not touched on the mo- 
tives. I do not wish to imply that in all cases there is deliberate fraud 
and trickery. In many instances there is reason to believe that the 
medium is subject to conditions which may be grouped under ab- 
normal psychology; that the phenomena involve mental states akin 
to hysteria, or hypnotism of either medium or observer, or at least a 
marked degree of delusion or self-deception. 

I have not mentioned the trivial and undignified character of these 
manifestations, which renders them altogether unworthy of anything 
so solemn as communication between the living and the dead. But 
what of the serious yearnings of bereft people to be once more in touch 
with tle friends they have lost? What grounds can they find for a 
reasonzb!e hope that their wish could ever be fulfilled? 

Mind, as we know it in this life, depends on the brain; it depends on 
the proper functioning of myriads of nerve cells and fibers. When the 
blood supply, which keeps these cells in working order, fails, as in 
fainting, consciousness promptly ceases. The physiologist, focussing 
his attention on this important fact, is prone to take the view that 
when life ceases and the brain forever loses its function, the conscious 
self must cease to exist. Shall we conclude that the soul must die with 
the body, and that the prevalent conviction to the contrary rises from 
the intensity of the desire for immortality and reunion with those that 
have gone? Perhaps this is too superficial an estimate. William James, 
in his Ingersoll Lecture, granting that consciousness is a function of 
the brain, suggested that it might be a transmissive rather than a 
creative function; that the brain, instead of producing thought, might 
serve to permit thought to enter the individual life, much as a window 
admits light from the sky into a room. I do not see how any one whose 
experience is limited to this life can know enough to affirm or deny the 
validity of this suggestion. A photographer, in the habit of focussing 
the image in his camera on the ground-glass viewing screen, might be 
so dogmatic as to deny the possibility of an image being formed by a 
lens, without a screen to give it reality. Yet in the tube of a telescope, 
where there is no screen to intercept the rays, an image is formed and 
readily seen by the observer’s‘eye. In the same way the mechanist 
who says the spirit cannot exist without a body, is basing his state- 
ment on the knowledge that in the limited span of life as we live it here 
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on earth, consciousness is always linked with a living brain. But no 
man can say that this knowledge suffices for the answer to our ques- 
tion. The physiologist, familiar as he is with the known properties of 
cerebral function, is perhaps too prejudiced to view the question 
fairly. An unbiased view requires an untutored and therefore unpreju- 
diced mind. An electrician familiar with the theory and practice of 
telegraphy by wire, thirty years ago, might well have been more in- 
sistent on the impossibility of wireless communication than a novice 
to whom both methods would seem equally mysterious. In going 
under ether I have experienced a sense of emancipation from the limits 
of cerebral thought, rather than a loss of consciousness. The nature of 
the freer play of the mind, at which I seemed to arrive, defies definition 
or description — perhaps because it was an illusion, perhaps because, 
for obvious reasons, I could find in my experience no terms in which to 
define or describe it. 

In Du Maurier’s “Peter Ibbetson” is a wonderfully suggestive pic- 
ture of emancipation of the spirit from the bonds of flesh. A state of 
existence is conceived in which light and sound are apprehended di- 
rectly and simply in a way compared with which eyes and ears are 
poor, crude, clumsy things; a state in which time and space mean 
nothing, and everything is so different from this life that its nature can 
only be vaguely hinted at by fragmentary metaphors. 

Perhaps the most rational and scientific attitude on immortality is 
noncommittal. But let us for the moment grant the validity of the 
arguments of Socrates in the “Phzdo,” by which he convinced his 
friends that the soul must be immortal. It is far easier to conceive of 
the existence of the soul in some form after death, than to imagine com- 
munication between souls in such different states as those of the living 
and the dead. Whatever attributes the soul may have after death, it 
is reasonable to suppose they will be profoundly different from the pro- 
perties of living man. When the brain is gone, and with it the senses, 
it is hardly conceivable that a state of consciousness should exist which 
could think in the same terms as those employed in our conscious lives, 
for consciousness as we know it depends absolutely on the machinery 
of the senses. The spirit after death may make a more direct contact 
with the world of pure ideas (Plato’s world of reality) than we can ever 
make through our senses. But all our conscious thoughts and mem- 
ories are embodied in structures built out of the data derived through 
the senses. To suppose that the disembodied or emancipated spirit 
could develop a thought which would be intelligible to a mind de- 
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pendent on its senses, seems to be like expecting a man with a mega- 
phone to his ear, instead of a radio receiver, to hear the music broad- 
cast through the medium of ether waves. The radio receiver must be 
there to translate the ether waves into sound waves, or else they can- 
not ke heard. Even so must thought take cerebral form before it can 
be grasped by the mind of the living. I see no way to prove by irre- 
futable logic that such communication between living and dead must 
be impossible; but the gap seems so complete that the most amazing 
achievements of jugglery appear far more credible than the possibility 
that it can be bridged. 

Telepathy is a very different question. In this case we have two 
living persons on the same planet, their thoughts both operating 
through the same machinery — the cerebrum and the senses, and 
therefore possessing the same elementary contents. Evidence tending 
to establish telepathy has been reported in great abundance. Experi- 
ments convinced a group of scholarly English gentlemen of high stand- 
ing, that a transfer of thought from one man to another had occurred 
without the use of any known physical agent. 

Before granting the validity of these experiments we should do well 
to consider the enormous possibilities of deception and illusion in this 
field. It has been shown conclusively that subconscious impressions 
and memories produce amazing effects which may stimulate telepathy 
to an almost incredible extent. A magazine article some years ago 
analyzed several such cases. Careful search revealed objects which 
had been seen and forgotten, but whose subconscious effect proved to 
be the clew to an uncanny presentiment. Under this head may be men- 
tioned facial expression. The intuitive power to sense the thoughts and 
feelings of a friend by watching the face, often greatly exceed what is 
articulately recognized, or even what reaches the arena of clear con- 
sciousness. The sympathetic tendency of two minds which work alike 
to arrive at the same conclusion from the same premise, or to follow 
similar trains of thought from a common starting point, must be reck- 
oned with as producing often an illusion of telepathy. Coincidence 
may play an enormous réle. When thoughts coincide it is noticed and 
often taken to be significant, although statistically it might be shown 
to conform to the usual laws of chance. Clever guessing and bluffing 
may produce a striking illusion of telepathy. A man told me of two 
such instances in his own experience. Once he made a roomful of 
people believe he was reading their minds, by guessing at what they 
wanted him to do, and if he guessed wrong, pretending his action was 
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mere by-play or incidental. On another occasion he predicted the 
response-words in a psychological association test. Knowing the type 
of mind in his subject, and having had experience with that type of 
mind before, he guessed right so often that the bystanders were con- 
vinced of his mind-reading powers. 

I believe that a great majority of the alleged instances of telepathy 
can be explained on one or other of the principles suggested above. 
There remain bits of testimony from careful and reliable observers 
which appear to be beyond the reach of these explanations, and there- 
fore carry considerable conviction as to real telepathy. But it would 
be rash to conclude that an explanation in terms of known physical 
phenomena could not be found in one of the ways described above or 
by some other mechanism which might apply to the particular case. 
It would be equally rash to conclude that because many alleged in- 
stances of telepathy can be explained, all can be explained, and that 
we are therefore justified in dismissing telepathy once and for all as 
illusory and impossible. We should, I believe, consider the case un- 
proved, yet well worthy of future investigation. 

Assuming that telepathy does exist, there are two reasons why it 
should be difficult to demonstrate and establish. First, it is obvious 
that in normal life our minds must be shielded from telepathy; other- 
wise there would flood in on us all the thoughts of all the people about 
us, and nothing but confusion could result. Our minds must be well 
insulated, as are the wires in a cable, if they are to attend properly to 
their own business. In this connection it is interesting to note that 
some of the most striking instances of apparent telepathy have oc- 
curred in persons suffering from nervous breakdown or other mani- 
festations of instability. Secondly, the incidents involved in many of 
the more striking instances of apparent telepathy have been associated 
with strong emotional feeling. This means that they are apt to be as- 
sociated with intimate, private affairs, which the persons who experi- 
ence them are only willing to tell in confidence to those nearest them. 
We might expect, for the same reason, that many more would never be 
mentioned. For these reasons we must recognize that even if there is 
a bona fide telepathy, it must be of rare occurrence, abnormal in na- 
ture and difficult to demonstrate. 

While adopting the non-committal position that telepathy is as yet 
neither proved nor disproved, let us consider its possible nature from 
the point of view of natural science. Thought-transference, if proved, 
would involve the initiation of thought in one living person by thought 
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in another living person. If we hold the position I have stated earlier, 
that there is a physical aspect (cerebral activity) to every thought, we 
then have one physical event caused by another physical event. To 
suppose that this can happen without the employment of physical 
means in the transmission, is, I believe, to flout the inviolable laws of 
Nature. All the ordinary forms of communication involve an un- 
broken chain of physical events. Speech uses sound waves. The warn- 
ing glance, however subtle, is a physical event depending absolutely on 
the radiant energy known as light. Telepathy simply means trans- 
ference of thought without the aid of the known forms of physical 
energy. Some will think of the so-called “wireless waves.” We know 
that these wireless or electro-magnetic waves are set up by electric cur- 
rents; we also know that there are electric currents (“action currents ”’) 
associated with the activity of the nervous system, and further that 
our nerves and sense organs can be stimulated to functional activity 
by means of electric currents. But this does not provide a physical 
explanation of telepathy, for the quantities involved are such as to 
render the excitation of any known nervous structure by such feeble 
electro-magnetic waves as could be set up by the “action currents” 
in the brain of another, far beyond the realms of possibility. The ap- 
proximate “thresholds of excitation” of our nerves and sense organs 
are well known to physiologists. The powerful ether waves sent out 
by the great broadcasting stations fail to excite our senses without 
specially designed receiving apparatus. The energy of the action cur- 
rents in the brain is minute, — so minute that no apparatus man has 
yet devised can detect the presence of the resulting ether waves in the 
surrounding space. Therefore, to suppose that thoughts can be trans- 
ferred by such ether waves as are used in radio, would be like supposing 
that a man in a dark cellar in Chicago could by direct vision see a 
candle in New York. Without some undiscovered mechanism for 
their utilization, radio waves cannot serve to explain telepathy. Sight, 
sound and touch are by definition ruled out. If telepathy exists it 
must have a physical basis, or violate the laws that Nature does not 
break. My conclusion is that either telepathy must be explicable in 
terms of known physical phenomena, as many apparent cases of it have 
been explained, and is therefore illusory, or else that it involves some 
as yet unknown form of physical energy. 

I have endeavored to sketch a rational attitude toward the per- 
plexing questions of spiritualism and telepathy, and it has led to no 
positive conclusion, but rather to a noncommittal position in which 
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nothing is either affirmed or denied; although certain definite limita- 
tions are advocated and certain guiding principles are proposed 
whereby a satisfactory point of view may perhaps be attained. It is 
too much to expect a final answer in the present state of human know- 
ledge, if ever. Many philosophical questions admit of debate, but no 
proof. William James, after discussing the pros and cons of certain 
philosophical points of view, was asked, “‘What determines which of 
two rival hypotheses one accepts?” He replied, “Satisfaction; and 
not the least element in it is the satisfaction of smashing the other 
fellow’s hypothesis.” 

If we can arrive at a point of view that satisfies us we shall then 
perhaps have done all that any one can. As long as there are different 
temperaments, there will always be different points of view on these 
unanswered questions, as indeed on a great many answered questions. 
Some persons are constructed along “know-it-all” lines. ‘They like 
to think that nothing lies beyond the reach of their knowledge. Mys- 
tery is abhorrent to them. They refuse to see what they can’t explain, 
for it would rob them of the coveted sense of mastery. Persons of this 
type tend to become extreme mechanists. To them the mind must be 
reduced to the laws of matter, which they deem intelligible. The 
subjective aspect of mind, proving refractory to treatment by these 
laws, is simply rejected and ignored; otherwise it would leave them 
with an uncomfortable sense of the inadequacy of their explanation. 
Other persons like to feel inadequate. They enjoy the sense of awe; 
mystery fascinates and intrigues them. Their temperaments crave a 
world of supernatural things about them, transcending their compre- 
hension. Superstition is the most salient characteristic of this type in 
its extreme form. Religion invokes a certain measure of this mental 
attitude; indeed some trace of it is necessary to save us from a sicken- 
ing complacency. Excess of it makes for unbalanced superstition and 
folly and renders its victims a prey to charlatans. It is this mental 
attitude which makes the vitalist. The mind receptive to the tran- 
scendent wonder of life, extols the vital principle above the properties 
of matter, and seeks to find a vital force at work in living things. The 
more strongly he is imbued with this feeling the more completely will 
he want to divorce vital phenomena from physical law. 

Each person must find the point of view that satisfies him best. Yet 
if we are to attempt to outline the ideal point of view, we should postu- 
late a healthy balance between the two opposite tendencies I have just 
described. Reason will demand that the laws of Nature be recognized 
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and respected. Miracles and magic will not be invoked to explain the 
things which baffle us. On the other hand, scientific complacency will 
not be tolerated. Mechanistic achievement will not be allowed to blind 
us to the transcendent mystery of life. We shall recognize that behind 
the orderly fulfillment of Nature’s laws lies something deeper, which 
our finite minds have not penetrated. 


TRAVEL 
II 
By SAMUEL M. SCOTT, ’86 


A FTER all, Schopenhauer and von Hartmann were only guessing 
L\ when they predicted that the human race, having seen every- 
thing, done everything and accomplished everything possible on this 
terraqueous ball, would, eventually, in sheer ennui, either refrain from 
propagating itself, or decree a universal suicide, or die out naturally of 
lassitude and indifference. The plausible, specious logic of such theo- 
ries makes them dangerously seductive to an immature type of mind, 
unfledged and sensitive, which by reason of its own inadequacy to 
face the bustling jostling world, is prone to pessimism and despair. 
The healthy mind, however little given to speculation, is conscious of 
the fallacy underlying this philosophy of disenchantment. Those dis- 
illusioned, or disgruntled, or merely dyspeptic old pessimists forgot 
that the world is as new to each succeeding generation as it was to 
Adam. No matter how much human society as a whole has learned 
and done, we, as individuals, do not inherit that knowledge, but must 
learn and achieve for ourselves. Furthermore, there is much in life 
that never can be known, — ultramundane mysteries, that will excite 
the curiosity and engage the higher faculties, until some instrumental- 
ity other than his own volition renders the planet uninhabitable by 
man. The brooding Fast is as scornful of our materialistic activity as 
we are contemptuous of its bootless contemplation. When tangible 
achievement is no longer possible, pure thought may take the place of 
action, and the fields of thought are illimitable. The dreamer may 
prove the tyre best fitted to survive. Resides, there is a joy in mere 
physical existence without bothering to think or to do. In short, if 
we begin to speculate on the ultimate future of the race, one man’s 
opinion is as good as another’s, and nobody’s is worth twopence. 

Thus the zest of life is renewed in every cradle. Nevertheless, it is 
true that to each of us there comes a time when the brain reaches the 
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saturation point and refuses to absorb anything new; when the bodily 
energies lose their enterprise and shrink from further endeavor; 
when, although still conscious of a keen interest in life, we find the new 
customs and the new ways irksome. We fail to perceive that these new 
ways, to us so preposterous and so unnecessary, are normal and natural 
to the young. The steamboats and railways we thought part of the 
universal order, seemed to our grandfathers as dangerous, mechanical 
and unromantic as the aeroplanes, submarines and racing motors now 
seem to us who are — or might have been — grandfathers in our turn. 
We graybeards often bring upon ourselves the reproach of irritability 
and intolerance when we are only uncomfortable and bewildered. Not 
that we have lost our nerve; we have merely persuaded ourselves that 
the modern generation, in its eagerness to cover the miles, loses much 
that is emotionally and esthetically valuable in life. Probably there 
is not five minutes difference between an unsuccessful encounter with 
a dragon and a fall from a cliff superinduced by a bursting tire, yet 
for the sake of the novelty of the experience, of the concentrated sense 
of life lived, of the all important human touch, we would unhesitat- 
ingly submit to the delay and choose the encounter. 

In a previous article ! I had intended, by cogitations such as these, 
to explain why I sometimes find easement from the superficial strenu- 
ousness of to-day by sharing the more thoroughgoing, if leisurely, ad- 
ventures of the ancient voyagers, and at the same time to give a brief 
account of one or two from some old monkish tales in which I have re- 
cently been interested. We do not usually associate the cloister with 
adventure, and many may be surprised to learn that moving accidents 
by flood and field are to be found in the lives of the Saints. The ex- 
planation is simple. The Middle Ages were the heyday of Funda- 
mentalism; neither higher criticism nor vulgar levity had thrown a 
doubt upon the scientific sufficiency of the first chapters of Geresis. 
As Adam and Eve were distinctly of this world, the old commentators 
sagely conjectured that the Garden in which they had been created 
and from which they had been expelled must still exist upon earth, -— 
provided it had not been destroyed by the Flood. We need not discuss 
the many and ingenious theories put forward to overcome this dif- 
ficulty. Ultimately opinion was divided between two of them: the de- 
lectable region was situated either on some high mountain of Asia, so 
lofty as to be out of reach of the Flood which had attained a level of 
only forty fathoms over Ararat, or else in some island of the sea too re- 
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mote to have been affected by it. The maps of the period reflect the 
prevailing uncertainty. Popular imagination rioted in the probable 
delights of the Terrestrial Paradise as it was called. The climate was 
genial and uncapricious, the air tranquil and balmy, and there was no 
night; its fruits were abundant and unfailing, its birds bejewelled and 
celestial choristers and its beasts harmless and endearing. There were 
to be found the Tree of Life, the Fountain of Youth, the Phoenix, lord 
of all the birds, and indeed, everything that is so miserably lacking be- 
yond its boundaries. It was generally believed that those who were 
worthy might approach it, while those whose lives had been especially 
meritorious might persuade the sentinel angels to allow them to gaze 
upon its glories and even to experience its raptures for a brief space. 
Many set forth to seek it; fewer returned who claimed to have found 
it, but alas none of these ever gave it the same location. It was even 
then as it is now; no matter where we may be, the Earthly Paradise is 
always somewhere else. 

These stories vary greatly in interest and value. The nautical ex- 
ploits of the saint who navigated a stone coffin are not convincing. On 
the other hand, the legend of the three holy monks who, having found 
the golden branch of a heavenly tree floating in the Gihon, ascended 
the river to its source, and were admitted to the sacred Garden where, 
by the indulgence of Elias and Enoch, they were permitted to remain 
for seven elysian days that proved to be seven hundred earthly years, 
is the rapturous and affecting canticle of a faith the world will never 
know again. Too spiritually beautiful for unfeeling translation or pro- 
fane comment, it inspired the kindred soul of Fra Angelico, who has 
rendered it into the most perfect of all languages in his picture of the 
welcome of the monks by the angels among the undying flowers. 

The account of the peregrinations of the three Syrian monks, 
Theophilus, Sergius and Elchinus, is a literary curiosity. Theophilus, 
who acts as spokesman, was sitting one evening with his two compan- 
ions on the banks of the Euphrates contemplating the glories of the 
sunset, when a great longing seized him to see the place where the sky 
and the earth meet: in other words the Terrestrial Paradise. His 
friends being of the same mind, they all three fled from their monas- 
tery, and, after fortifying their zeal by making their devotions at the 
principal holy sites of Jerusalem, set out for the East. After fifty days 
they entered the land of Persia and saw “the great and spacious field 
called Asia, where, according to story, that martyr of Christ St. Mer- 
curius slew the apostate Emperor Julian.” Passing through Persia in 
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four months, they entered India where they found an unoccupied 
house in which they rested. On the third day, a man and a woman 
fully armed approached, but on seeing the monks turned back only to 
return some hours later with three thousand Ethiopes who surrounded 
the house and set it on fire. “‘ Whereupon we, fearing and trembling and 
invoking the aid of God, went out among them.” Their assailants, 
after much unintelligible shouting and gesticulation, took them and 
cast them into a very dark prison where they left them for many days 
without food or drink. God, however, provided for their needs. When 
their enemies returned and saw them alive and well, they opened the 
prison, treated them with great severity, and drove them out of the 
place. After traversing a beautiful tract of country filled with the tall- 
est trees and the richest fruits they came to Cananei, inhabited by a 
race of cave dwellers who, mercifully, did them no harm. At Grovi- 
telli the wretched inhabitants fled at their approach. The next stage 
brought them to a mountainous region filled with creatures, fabulous 
or feral and altogether abominable, whose hissings and roarings were 
so terrific they were obliged to stop their ears in order to pass. Later 
they encountered great herds of elephants and then found themselves 
in a rich and fruitful plain. Suddenly the air was filled with darkness 
“when we, greatly frightened and afflicted, threw ourselves upon the 
ground weeping, praying and crying unto God and so continued for 
seven days without food or drink or light.” (Parenthetically, these 
hardy pilgrims were frequently compelled to go for forty or fifty days 
at a stretch without anything to eat and with very little to drink, yet 
they retained sufficient strength to pursue their way, perform their de- 
votions, and indulge in tears and lamentations, prayers and praise 
without ceasing.) From this terrifying situation they were rescued by 
a beautiful dove. Still battling with adversity they came to a large 
marble erection inscribed: ‘‘ This column was set up by Alexander the 
emperor when he pursued Darius king of Persia. Those wishing to 
proceed should keep to the left as the road to the right leads no- 
where.” Profiting by the hint, they passed a lake filled with ser- 
pents, skirted the Infernal Regions where they witnessed many scenes 
of torment, beheld from a distance the contrasting serenity of the Ter- 
restrial Paradise, went on through the land of the Pygmies, and finally 
arrived at the cavern of the most austere of hermits St. Macarius who 
regaled them with the singularly varied, wholly edifying and somewhat 
lengthy story of his fleshly and spiritual experiences. When the Saint 
had exhausted his subject he gave them his blessing and they returned 
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to their convent by much the same road. Here they were warmly em- 
braced by their anxious brethren, who listened to their tales of wonder 
with considerate credulity and unexampled patience. 

Modern scholarship has given much attention to these legends; in the 
present instance it was found that every one of the material incidents, 
the Ethiopes, the cave dwellers, the infested mountain, the sudden 
darkness (a sandstorm), the Alexandrian column, the lake of serpents, 
the Pygmies and the like, had been taken bodily and confusedly from 
the works of the old historians, geographers and travellers. It would 
be unfair as well as ungrateful to call Theophilus a plagiarist or an im- 
postor. In his own awkward way, making the knowledge of his time 
the basis of his romance, he was the precursor of the scientific school of 
fiction of which Jules Verne and Mr. H. G. Wells are the leading ex- 
ponents. If we remember how restricted communication was in that 
age, how a journey of twenty miles from home was the event of a life- 
time, how great was the ignorance of the most learned, how humdrum 
the life of the cloister, and how universal and steadfast the religious 
faith, we can understand the delight and confidence with which these 
pious inventions were received. They rendered the same service to the 
multitude as the Cinema renders now; they lifted them out of them- 
selves and gratified in some degree the insatiable craving for novelty 
and adventure which is the mainspring of human enterprise and 
which, unappeased, is the source of much of our discontent and un- 
happiness. 

The cult of St. Brandanus — or St. Brandan to give him his English 
name — was widespread during the Middle Ages, and his celebrated 
“Voyage” was a favorite book of travel until the fifteenth century, 
when its wonders paled before the more authentic achievements of the 
great navigators. He was born in Ireland about the year 484, and had 
his share of the versatile genius of his countrymen, for, at the time of 
his voyage he was already Abbot of the great monastery of Clonfret 
and ruled three thousand monks. The numerous versions of his legend 
still beguile the studious: Michel has written a volume on the subject; 
Arturo Graf has treated it exhaustively in his “iti, Leggende e 
Superstizione del Medio Evo”; D’Avezac (“Les iles fantastique de 
l’'Océan au M. Age,” a book I regret to say I have never been able to 
find) has endeavored to identify the islands touched at; and Mat- 
thew Arnold wrote a poem on the meeting with Judas. Baring Gould 
holds that “the voyage seems founded on that of Sinbad and is full of 
absurdities”; Renan considers “the poem of St. Brandan one of the 
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most extraordinary creations of the human mind, and perhaps the 
completest expression of the Celtic ideal’ — such trifling differences of 
opinion are not uncommon in the annals of literary criticism. His ex- 
ploits are still recounted and his sanctity venerated by the fisherfolk 
and sailors of the Mediterranean and he is commemorated by the 
Church on the 16th of May. Some of my readers may remember how 
successfully Owlglass employed a pretended relic of the Saint, to carry 
out one of his diverting rogueries.' 

I am obliged to give a very bald summary of the voyage, eliminating 
most of the supernatural features, treating it rather as an actual sub- 
lunary undertaking, and italicizing a few sentences on which I shall 
comment later. The text I follow is an old Italian translation of the 
Latin manuscript of an unknown monk of the eleventh century. The 
language of the translation — analogous to the English of “‘ Mande- 
ville” and the “Morte d’Arthur” — preserves the character of the 
artless narrative which loses much of its naiveté and verisimilitude in 
our more sophisticated speech. 

One day a stranger, Fra Barinto, came to Clonfret, and in exchange 
for hospitality, entertained the monks with an account of a voyage 
he and his companions had made to some wonderful islands in the far- 
off Western Sea, one of which contained the Terrestrial Paradise. 
The good Abbot Brandan was greatly interested and resolved to go 
himself in search of these marvels. To that end he and his monks con- 
structed a strong, light, well-timbered craft fitted with mast and sail; 
her uncalked seams were covered with strips of leather kept waterproof 
by frequent greasing, and her decks were of hide, — a type of vessel 
called a Cocca actually in use in those days on the Irish seas. When 
she was ready, he provisioned her for forty days, and laid in an ample 
supply of grease and all other necessary stores as well. He and a chosen 
seven of his brethren together with three strange monks, who, in fulfil- 
ment of a vow, insisted on joining the company at the last moment, 
then put to sea before a fair north wind that blew so steadily they had 
only to watch the sail for the next forty days, — a conventional or 
canonical period of time, probably borrowed from the Scriptures, con- 
stantly employed in all these legends. Here the wind failing them, 
they took to the oars and rowed until they were all exhausted. Where- 
upon St. Brandan began to comfort them saying: “Oh, my brothers, 
have no fear, God will keep and guide us and give us what we need. 
Unship the oars, set the sail, make all taut, and let our Lord God do what 


1“ Many Matters, Grave and Gay,” Harvarp GrapuaTEs’ MaGaztne, March, 1925. 
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seems best to him with us and with the ship.”’ And for the sake of 
brevity I may say that the same unwavering childlike faith carried 
them safely through all the hardships and perils of the long voyage. 

The sail began to draw again and they soon sighted their first land, 
the Island of the Great White Sheep, where they were greeted by a 
mysterious individual, the Procurator of the Poor of Christ — other- 
wise unaccounted for, — who supplied them with provisions, and later 
on when the ship returned to the Island, joined them and acted as 
guide and spiritual interpreter of their subsequent experiences. Edifi- 
cation was the main purpose of these legends, consequently the Island 
of the Sheep becomes an allegory of the perfect conventual discipline 
with the procurator as type of the wise and charitable superior; and 
elsewhere, during the voyage, solitary hermits, small communities 
dedicated to silence, prayer, or perpetual adoration, and other phases 
of the religious life are frequently introduced as models of saintly self 
immolation. 

After spending some time on another island where there were many 
great white birds, in reality the angels who had remained neutral dur- 
ing the wars in Heaven, and where for safety’s sake they moored their 
vessel well up a small stream, they again set sail. “And behold there ap- 
peared on the water a filthy beast, huge and terrifying and belching 
spume, that seemed about to bear down upon the ship and swallow 
them up.” Having had a similar experience with a blowing whale 
while sailing in a small boat, I can vouch for the truth of the descrip- 
tion, and enter fully into the sensations of the crew. 

It was a necessary complication of these paradisial pilgrimages that 
the pilgrims should first pass through some portion of the purgatorial 
regions. Accordingly our voyagers were almost driven ashore on a 
rocky island; “and it was a very sottish island, and there were neither 
trees, nor leaves, nor grass, nor flowers, nor fruit; but it was entirely 
filled with forges and blacksmiths. And each forge had its blacksmith 
and all the tools that appertain to a blacksmith; their forges glowed 
like the fieriest furnaces and every one hammered with such force and 
with such a din that, if there had not been another hell, this one would 
have seemed too much.” Catching sight of the boat, “an old man with 
a long beard, black, hairy like a pig and stinking villainously”’ rushed 
down to the water and flung his tongs which fell near them and set the 
sea a-sizzling. Immediately a multitude like him gathered on the 
beach, all armed with heavy clubs of red-hot iron which they hurled at 
the now retreating vessel; amid an infernal howling and uproar, the 
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island burst into flame and “the sea boiled for three days with a great 
stench.” 

Stripped of the demonological embroidery, here are two very realis- 
tic pictures: one of a small volcano in eruption throwing out stones and 
gases; the other of a party of savages brandishing weapons, beating 
tomtoms, uttering war cries, and endeavoring by all the artifices of 
island warfare to repel a landing. Similarly on the next island to west- 
ward, a river of “living blood” running down the mountain into the 
sea could only be lava. Here also the “devils” seized and cruelly tor- 
tured one of the crew who jumped overboard and swam ashore. In 
spite of his cries for help, Brandan made no attempt at rescue, but ob- 
serving that he must have been a very great sinner to deserve such 
punishment, calmly sailed away. The unfortunate man, one of the 
three strangers who had insisted upon joining at the outset, was neces- 
sarily suspect. 

Islands and islands again, with weary stretches of sea and sky be- 
tween; then follows the meeting with Judas who was seated on a lonely 
rock in the midst of the ocean; thus, through the intercession of the 
Blessed Virgin and because of a deed of charity he once did on earth, 
he had surcease of the torments of Hell on the great festivals of the 
Church. 

One ever memorable afternoon they ran into a great, black cloud 
so thick they could hardly see one another. Suddenly it began to 
thunder, and the lightning filled them with terror. So it continued for 
an hour when the ship as suddenly emerged from the cloud and they 
saw ‘“‘a great light and clearness as of the sun, like the dawn clear, 
lucid and golden”; a wonderfully terse and vivid description of a 
tropical squall. Before them, in the golden glory, rose the long-sought 
Isle of Paradise. 

Little remains to be told. Avoiding rhapsodical hyperboles and 
supernatural absurdities, the chronicler depicts the amenities of a 
fruitful, uninhabited island of the tropics as they would, unfailingly, 
impress a simple-minded visitor from the North. Indeed he seems so 
diffident of his powers that he falls back upon the ancient tradition of 
an island in the Western Seas divided by a great river. When they had 
feasted their eyes on the wonders of the hallowed abode, which in- 
cluded a ladder that reached to Heaven, and steeped their souls in its 
delights for forty days, the party arrived at the banks of such a river, 
where they were met by an angel who told them they might not cross, 
that they were for their devotion inscribed in the book of the blessed 
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in the life eternal, and must now return homeward. Obediently trim- 
ming their sail toa breeze as favorable as the one that had borne them 
outward, they reached their monastery in safety and their seven years’ 
wandering was over. 

Only a sailor would have written the passages I have italicized, and 
many others I have been obliged to pass over, relating to the daily 
working of the ship. At an early period, numerous monasteries were 
established on the headlands and islands of the Irish coast and inter- 
course between them was carried on in small vessels covered with 
hides. Any one who has ever steered a boat will understand what is 
meant by “watching the sail,” — such touches are well within the ex- 
perience of a coasting monk. But other passages have the color of 
bluer water, the savor of softer climes: the sudden calm as they ap- 
proached the first island, the encounter with the whale, the volcanic 
eruption with its suggestion of a submarine earthquake, the behaviour 
of the hostile savages, the squall, and the faithful, unforced details of 
the Blessed Island where a gigantic palm seen through the tangled 
foliage might easily be mistaken for a ladder between heaven and 
earth, are all so graphically consistent with what must have happened 
under the circumstances, that no one but an eyewitness could have 
written them. Curiously too, while all the rest of the voyage is treated 
objectively, at one point in his description of the Paradise, the writer 
forgets himself and for a few sentences speaks in the first person: “and 
we remembered no longer the world, nor owr monastery, nor anything 
we had ever before seen, etc.” In my opinion, the unknown monk of 
the eleventh century had voyaged far, and, either by stress of weather 
or by deliberate design, had even sailed among the smaller islands of 
the West Indies. Many traditions of both the Atlantic and the Pacific 
warrant such a conclusion. We have unmistakable evidence that the 
monks of the Middle Ages undertook incredible journeys both by land 
and by sea in their zeal to discover new peoples among whom to spread 
the Faith; and it will be observed that neither St. Brandan nor his 
brethren were greatly surprised at the story which led to his undertak- 
ing the expedition. There were dauntless mariners before Columbus. 
Our author, a sober, practical, unimaginative man, has interwoven the 
conventional legend with the experiences of his own eventful life. 

Those who are familiar with Renan’s impassioned “ Essay on Celtic 
Poetry ” (which might be called the apologia of his own genius) must 
have been struck by the discrepancy in detail between my synopsis of 
the story and the one he has made. For instance, in his version, the 
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crew is nearly twice as large; Brandan sails with no other provision 
than a pat of butter; the meeting with Judas takes place in the Polar 
seas and so forth. Matthew Arnold also places Judas on an iceberg. 
There were versions of the legend in verse and prose in most languages, 
and each redactor made such changes and additions as his zeal or his 
inspiration suggested. Because of the affection I had conceived for the 
nameless sailor-author, I loyally confined myself to his text. Renan 
and Arnold evidently made use of one of the more highly colored, 
poetic renderings of Celtic origin in which mysticism made light of 
probability. 


IN THE TRADES 
By WINTHROP SPRAGUE BROOKS, ’09 


REARY indeed shall it be when Adventure, mild or otherwise, 
shall cease to lure us from beaten, orderly paths of life; when it 
shall cease to tempt us with whisperings of the vague untried. I do 
not speak of Adventure in the narrow sense of seeking trouble, but 
rather the avoidance of the commonplace. 
For weeks and months we had fought our way on the little sixty- 


foot schooner through the winter seas of the eastern North Atlantic. 
Gales, smothering seas, and interminable black nights; sleepless 
watches below braced in cavorting bunks; spine-wrenching tricks at 
the bucking helm drenched in ice-water, and sketchy meals consumed 
in “catch as catch can” style. All had given adventure aplenty, and 
we were wearied of its more boisterous manifestations. 

Cheerily we looked forward to our 2800-mile passage from the 
Canary Islands to Barbados, our courage kept to a high pitch by the 
oft-repeated remark, “Just wait until we get into the good old trades, 
and every day a summer’s day.” 

A few days of feverish haste at Las Palmas effected the necessary 
overhauling of gear, the tedious and intricate stowage of supplies, and 
the taking of water enough for seventy days against mishaps in the 
virtually untraveled wastes ahead. 

Came a favoring breeze on one lovely April day; we slid happily out 
of the Puerto de la Luz, and slowly the island of Grand Canary re- 
ceded to the oblivion of the north, all but its large fleeey cumulus 
cloud, the fair-weather cap of many islands. And we, steering S.W. 
by S., drifted into a pitchy night of almost tangible darkness. All 
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black save ghostly bands and sprays of phosphorescent glow that 
framed the little schooner as she lazed through a drowsy sea. In 
flaming course porpoises, at intervals, undulated through the inky 
depths in speeding ranks, and faint lightning quivered fitfully on the 
southern horizon. It was warm, deliciously warm, and we thought of 
that winter day two months before, when, while crossing the Bay of Bis- 
cay, we were all but lost in the shriek and crash of a blinding hurricane. 

For some inexplicable reason the trades were acting peculiarly that 
season. Once well offshore we made scarcely any headway. Our 
pilot-chart, a most interesting sheet, based on the baffling law of 
averages, shattered many a hope during the early stages of this pass- 
age. For example, one morning we were without steerageway, th 
more imaginative members of the crew declaring that they could 
detect faint air from due east. The log had recorded two miles; as it 
was suspended under the vessel this registration must unquestionably 
have been due to the motion of the sea having pulled it like a mackerel 
jig. In a similar manner an hour in a rocking-chair with a pedometer 
reveals a pseudo-promenade. Much to our surprise, the pilot-chart 
tried to persuade us that we were in an area of fresh winds from the 
N.N.E. 

Not until we had reached N. Lat. 18° did anything suggesting a 
trade wind blow consistently. At this time, two weeks out, it seemed 
as though we were destined to spend the summer in midocean, or such 
part of the summer as might synchronize with our waning supply of 
water. 

Prodigiously long rollers from the northwest, combined with a 
shortened cross-sea from the trade direction (despite the absence of 
the trades), caused the schooner to heave and roll in all possible direc- 
tions. This, with no wind, brought about such slatting of gear, and 
gunlike beating of canvas that it seemed as though all the running 
rigging would carry away, or, at least, chafe to the danger point. 
Rolling with a vengeance, but not ‘rolling down to Rio,’ or any other 
place. To avoid chafing, all sails came down in the dead calms. When 
a faint air fanned us, we would sway up the canvas; then, the air fad- 
ing away, down would come the sails again. For some days and nights 
we seemed to be engaged in nothing else but this singularly monoto- 
nous pastime, in sleepy night or blazing day, gaining feet, yards, or 
miles as our luck decreed. Thunderstorms, ordinarily my especial 
detestation when in a small boat, were hoped and prayed for. Con- 
stantly they played about the horizon in tumbling masses of ominous 
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clouds; at night illuminating the dark waste by vivid networks of 
flashes, the heavy air agitated by booming reverberation. Only twice 
did these disturbances pass over us, and little air resulted, although we 
stood by the main halyards, in event of too heavy squalls, for one 
never knows what may come screeching out of those onrushing Cim- 
merian masses. The good habit of standing by halyards and downhaul 
is soon acquired in tropical waters if one does not care to founder, a 
bad enough situation in harbor, but extremely awkward when out of 
sight of land. 

Precautions against capsizing are, oddly enough, not entirely uni- 
versal, if one is to judge from the hazardous methods employed by 
mariners of color who, in Barbados, “go down to the sea in ships.” 
Here much sailing, and over long distances also, is done in open boats, 
perhaps fifty feet in length, rigged with two leg-o’-mutton sails and an 
inboard jib. Although living in the area of trade winds, they appear 
to take little interest in the fact that variations in the force of these 
winds occur, without warning, owing to unknown conditions, and are 
always a possibility to be considered by the cautious skipper. These 
care-free folk, however, will embark some fifty helpless passengers in 
one of these craft, and, with the wind abeam, pile all the ballast to 
windward. Placing their trust in proper channels, but neglecting the 
condition of their powder, they have exhilarating sailing until the 
wind suddenly abates, when they capsize to windward. Capsizing to 
windward! What an astonishing occurrence from the point of view of 
the Caucasian seafarer! 

It seemed to us that we had been knocking about in midocean for 
ages when, at last, conditions of a favorable nature became stabilized, 
and there came out of the east a light but steady breeze of wholesome 
purity, with a following and disproportionately heavy sea. Under a 
mainsail, squaresail, and an old jib rigged between the latter and the 
deck, we jogged along, merrily enough; slight variations of the wind 
causing us to jibe about every other watch. 

Monotony under certain conditions is unhealthy; under other con- 
ditions it is exasperating; but the monotony of consistent progress, 
with the absence of the varied risks of small-boat sailing, held us in 
tranquil fascination. What glorious times they were as day after day 
we sailed down the great ocean reaches, nothing in sight, and little to 
note but three meals a day, pleasant indolence, and the contrast of 
sparkling days, and the gloom of the midnight sea. 

When healthy men live in the open places, the question of food be- 
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comes both a pleasure and an annoyance, the latter perhaps pre- 
dominating, for the duration of time devoted to the agreeable dis- 
cussion of a meal is not commensurate with the seeming hours of 
undercaloried longing, especially if one is standing the daylight to 
breakiast watch. 

As there were only three of us in the deck force, it was greatly to 
our good fortune that circumstances had cast in our path a gentleman, 
somewhat our senior, who wished to make the passage from Las 
Palmas to the Antilles, thence to the highlands of Venezuela, where 
for some years he had followed the vocation of coffee-planting. Al- 
though his knowledge of deepwater sailing was sufficient to meet the 
needs of mountain agriculture, we found him more useful at less salty 
tasks than deck work, such as odd jobs below decks, primarily in the 
galley, after his marked tendency toward seasickness had subsided. 
I have noted that a seasick man with his face in the hot fumes of 
greasy dish-water, that sloshes in rich redolence of garbage to the 
rhythm of an oily heave, is the very acme of inefficiency, a condition 
that does not entirely escape his own mind. However, M soon 
proved a great help to Erik, our super-amateur cook, and his know- 
ledge of preparing rice in many palatable ways helped out the menu 
toa marked degree. Besides the usual supply of starchy and relatively 
non-perishable foods, we seemed to have excellent salads in endless 
variety made from canned vegetables, and various odds and ends dis- 
covered by these ingenious men. These cooling dishes, and a dash of 
lime-juice in the water, made our meals what they should be — im- 
portant ceremonies. 

Our greatest luxury was flying-fish which we had nearly every 
morning for breakfast. They would flop on board at night, some 
scarcely clearing the bulwarks, others, as if shot from guns, striking 
the mainsail with a thump, leaving a circle of pearly scales loosed by 
the force of impact. Although distinctly a lazy man’s way of fishing, 
there was a certain sporting element added to the dull night watches, 
and an animal satisfaction in hearing the captives flopping in the 
scuppers. When a man was relieved at the wheel he took the deck 
lantern and searched where he had heard a commotion during his 
watch; the man going off duty at daylight making a thorough search 
of all hiding-places about the deck. Scores of them, not half the 
length of one’s finger, would come aboard, and it seemed regrettable 
that their lives should have been snuffed out ere they had attained the 
useful size of their equally unfortunate fellows. 
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Even on so small a vessel there was a certain amount of necessary 
routine work to be done — a bit of work occasionally with the sails, 
chafing gear renewed, frequently wetting down of everything exposed 
to the fiery sun. If one actually desired work, an infrequent wish, one 
had a splendid opportunity to scrape, varnish, and oil various parts, 
clean white paint, or do a bit of tarring. 

Breaking out supplies in the all but stifling forepeak, where so much 
was packed into such a small space, made one’s back ache at the mere 
thought. The loss of a draw-bucket caused the following entry in the 
log: “Griswold, after moving one trunk, one Gladstone bag, one case 
of eggs, one case of onions, a clam hoe, ten gallons of wave oil, a torch, 
and a small sheet of copper, at length succeeds in breaking out two 
galvanized buckets in the forepeak.” And, naturally, everything must 
be fitted carefully back into place. 

The variety of living creatures was small. Once, while we were be- 
calmed, a good-sized shark lazed about us for some time, and the 
thought that our hull might be acting as a sunshade for a man-eater 
or two brought about a marked reduction in our enthusiasm for swim- 
ming. Two pilot fish, that we first saw under the forefoot when three 
hundred miles from the Canaries, remained with us, either under the 
bow or under the counter, for twenty-one hundred miles. At least, we 
always saw what appeared to be the same fish; one perhaps nine inches, 
and the other about one foot in length. Periodically they darted a few 
feet from the vessel, no doubt to capture some minute organism that 
we had disturbed, and then returned to their stations. 

When we were well in the tropics, myriads of those strange bladder- 
like colonies, the Portuguese men-o’-war, were forever drifting by, 
transcendent in the beauty of their opalescent pinks, blues, and 
purples, with bright streamers sweeping through the pellucid waters; 
marine jewels bearing the colors of an Elysian sunrise. I marveled 
at seeing these apparently lifeless bladders right themselves when 
capsized; this being done by maneuvering the pointed end until the 
center of gravity was adjusted, and they could again sail with the 
fleet to the rim of the world. 

From time to time, in day or night, bands of porpoises frolicked 
past, heading in all directions. 

We noted sundry birds; the one attracting me most being a lonesome 
tern that passed us in midocean, headed for the Cape Verde Islands. 
As it traveled it fished, but never in the water alongside could I see 
anything that remotely suggested food for these graceful birds. What 
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a journey it had made! When we were within five hundred miles of 
Barbados, tropic birds flew about on steady wing, or bobbed lightly 
on a restless sea. Often they became quite interested in us, and for 
some time flew round and round the schooner. On many a stormy day 
at sea I have watched the birds, and never have I ceased to marvel at 
the perfect adaptation of these frail creatures to conditions of such 
severity that man’s trust in wit, steel, and timbers is often betrayed. 
And more than once, as I have crashed through the roar of toppling 
seas, I have envied those fluffy sea-fowl, that, borne on the blast of a 
gale, swept gracefully over the spindrift and blinding turmoil. 

The absence of vessels was welcome; already in the English Channel 
and off Cadiz we had been nearly run down, once in a gale and once 
in a calm. It occurred to me that those large steamers would never 
have felt the shock that would have sent us to Eternity, and I pictured 
men at the first docking attempting to account for the scratching of 
paint about the cutwater. 

And there comes the satisfaction of being alone with one’s small 
company, meeting one’s own destiny barehanded, and living in an 
environment of primeval purity, unchanged by the march of time and 
men. Such places are not easily found to-day. Your Eskimo in 
primitive igloo and gut-sewn furs may be found boiling a walrus’s 
flipper in a five-gallon kerosene tin. Wandering south to some un- 
touched isle of your dreams, you may, as like as not, sprain your ankle 
by treading carelessly upon a salmon tin, where, not very long ago, 
a lively skirmish in the jungles added “long pig” to the menu of the 
victors. Upon my wall hangs an excellent photograph of a family of 
Seminole Indians, showing admirably the dress and typical features of 
these sturdy, reclusive folk. The setting is typical Everglade country, 
but here Romance takes wing; the senior member of the group is 
seated upon a wooden box, whereon is stenciled the legend, “Tiny Tin 
Salmon, New York.” I have never been to the wilds of Africa, and, 
should I go, I would half expect to find tinned sardines from Eastport, 
Maine, as I once did by the gloom of a South American rain-forest. 

To-day, and it seems for all time, vast wastes of tropical waters 
must remain virtually untraveled; alone with their radiant days and 
breoding nights. 

We delighted in the sunrise and sunset tricks at the helm. Such 
glorious sunrises. As a rule dawn revealed a bank of clouds in varied 
stratification near the horizon, above which detached clouds in loose 
array assumed the softest of rosy tints, with sharply defined ribbons of 
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intense gold. And, on cloudy days, the entire sky rippled with old 
rose, or perhaps a brilliant pink suffused all. Later in the day, white 
crests and blue water made a refreshing contrast, as we rolled along 
under straining canvas, and ever across an azure sky, light, puffy 
trade clouds sped to the westward. 

The sunsets were, if possible, even lovelier, since the clouds usually 
increased as the day wore on. Often we were charmed by a western 
background of old-rose cirrus clouds, across which flowed trade 
clouds of a bluish-gray. The western sweep of ocean took on a rich, 
purplish wine-color; verily the color of Romance. Small wonder that 
this western glow beckoned to bold adventurers, who in quaint gal- 
leons sailed down this jeweled sea to the Spanish Main in quest of 
gold, eternal youth, and vague hopes fulfilled. And, strangely, their 
souls reflected nought of this glory, for, stained with the dark dye of 
lust, they saw only the ephemeral gains of avarice. They lighted their 
roads with the fires of Hell, where the lamps of gentleness might have 
shone. 

The moon is a delightful companion when one is alone on deck. If 
not too sleepy there is an indescribable charm in drifting along on a 
moonlit watch. The silvered sea, and the vague dark horizon; the 
white sails, and dark rigging in bold relief with the maintopmasthead 
writing strange invisible hieroglyphics against the heavens; the creak 
of gear, and the drowsy slosh of water coming through the after scup- 
pers. Giving the wheel an occasional spoke, one meditates on many 
things, hums a little, smokes, and patters one’s bare feet in the water 
on deck. Five minutes to twelve! Ho! Hum! Prodigious stretching 
of cramped muscles, a glowing cigarette end darts to leeward to be 
swallowed in the moon’s radiance, and on quiet bare feet the helms- 
man slips softly down the scuttle to shake a still shoulder; another 
man, yawning and sleepy, must sit in the moonlight and meditate on 
many things, and hum a little, and smoke, and patter his feet in the 
warm water until three o’clock. It is pleasant. 

All too soon came the day when a faint, low smear bearing W.N.W. 
was identified as Barbados, and early in the afternoon the Berry 
anchored in Carlisle Bay, and the sound of a busy community came 
harshly over the tranquil anchorage. 
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OF THE JOYS OF LEARNING 
By ROBERT WITHINGTON, ’06 


4ROM time immemorial, educators have been preaching the joys 

- of learning — and with no selfish aim; yet, from the days of Froe- 
bel to those of Montessori (nay, one might add: to those of Eliot), they 
have been using varied bait to hide the barb we know is there. It is a 
truism to say that there is no royal road to learning; there never was, 
though one may suspect that a “‘Rotten Row” is now under construc- 
tion. Weare trying to macadamize the way with introductions to Cesar 
and easy approaches to the Anabasis, for those who are bold enough to 
try these by-paths; while for those who stay in the more beaten 
tracks (and in these days, one is “educated” without knowing a word 
of Latin or of Greek), there are costly concrete boulevards of facile 
grades. Since the present-day scholar will not scale any heights that 
are not easily accessible, the educational authorities have given up 
trying to force him to. 

One may wonder what benefit the modern tourist derives from his 
whirlwind trips to Europe, where he stays a month or two, seeing a 
cathedral here, a museum there, “‘doing” each town with an ardor 
which would be praiseworthy were it directed to other activities. His 
chief familiarity is gained with hotels and railways; he catches glimpses 
of the country-side between fits of sight-seeing which leave him too 
tired for any appreciation of beauty; he wrangles over bills in languages 
he does not understand, and carries his prejudices across every frontier. 
Surely such a traveler — and there are hundreds of them every season 
— does not help the mutual understanding so necessary for interna- 
tional good-feeling! Nor does the tourist in the realm of thoughts, 
dreams, and ideals, whose way is made so easy in our schools and 
colleges, gain the development of character which can only come from 
surmounting obstacles. Children are now taught to read without such 
mental effort as is required to learn the alphabet, and when they get to 
college they cannot look up a book in the catalogue of the library be- 
cause they do not know the order of the letters. And our graduates are 
the victims of those educators who, from kindergarten to elective 
system, have seen to it that no student shall spend time on any form of 
mental activity which is distasteful to him. Professor Grandgent put 
his finger on one weak spot in our educational scheme, when he pointed 
out that we allow our students to do two-thirds uf their work two- 
thirds well — a standard which does not hold in the “outside world.” 
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And this in addition to allowing them to take only the subjects which 
they like best — or dislike least — and in which, consequently, they 
should be interested. If they are not interested in the subjects they are 
studying, there is no excuse for their remaining in college, or in school — 
any more than there is any excuse for our galloping compatriot’s spend- 
ing time and money in skimming the surface of civilizations which he 
does not even try to understand. 

The reward of such a traveler is his relief in seeing home; the reward 
of our academic traveler is the sheepskin which certifies that his voy- 
ages are over. Like the labels on the luggage of the other, it bears wit- 
ness to the fact that he has seen certain fields of human knowledge, has 
observed a limited area of human endeavor, has viewed a more or less 
extended patch of human thought — not necessarily that he has 
learned anything. The diploma is often awarded on the basis of 
grades given at the end of courses — so many hours a year for so many 
years — all reducible on the books of the Registrar to a mathematical 
formula, without regard to spiritual growth. One wonders, sometimes 
if a college education amounts to more than this: that the student has 
shown a certain ability to absorb facts, retaining them long enough to 
pass certain examinations; one has long since ceased to expect any 
definite knowledge, not directly concerned with his profession, on the 
part of any graduate of any college; and even the graduates do not 
expect to retain the information they pick up in college for more than 
five years after they have left the academic shades. Perhaps they re- 
tain an attitude of mind — but even this is likely to give way to that of 
graduate school or business, and little is left of college but the friend- 
ships and the memories of good times, which grow with the passing of 
the years. 

In the meanwhile, the authorities seek to entice the undergraduate 
to the path of virtue (which is scholarship) and keep him there, by 
means of certain rewards given to the diligent, and certain punishments 
given to the delinquent. Should a Lemuel Gulliver ever visit our halls 
of learning, as Swift’s famous traveler inspected the Academy of La- 
gado, he might be surprised to observe the difference between our 
theory and our practice. Preaching the delights of learning, we impose 
extra courses on students found guilty of unauthorized abstractions of 
books from the library, when the logical thing to do would be to de- 
prive them of the privilege of taking two or three courses; we put our 
good students on a “Dean’s List,’’ and — that not being, in itself, a 
sufficient reward (for, since we are a practical people, we demand 
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tangible blessings) — we excuse them from examinations, or allow 
them more out-of-town privileges than we give their less fortunate 
brothers. It would be more in keeping with our theories to add to the 
number of courses they could take! 

The memory of days when pupils were disciplined by giving them a 
hundred extra lines to construe is still with us; and the pupils might 
well ask why, if learning is such a pleasure, it is still regarded as a 
punishment. Dela Rochefoucauld remarked that we have more indo- 
lence in the mind than in the body; and perhaps the fact that the en- 
thusiasms of the student are largely reserved for athletics shows the 
truth of his dictum. If a great proportion of the alumni of our univer- 
sities do not find their pleasure and relaxation in profound philosophical 
discussions, or in reading Greek and Latin authors, is the blame wholly 
that of their alm@ matres? The asper pater, the graduate school — of 
which we do not hear so much — which has trained them in their pro- 
fessions, has made intellectual effort their vocation; and for avocation, 
they turn to the links, the detective novel, or even the movie. 

Rarely are we acutely aware of enjoyment, until it is a thing of the 
past. We may expect to have a good time, or we may recollect a good 
time, but we do not often realize that we are having a good time — 
and when we do, the fleeting present has already gone. While we 
are enjoying ourselves, we are not thinking of ourselves; and this 
holds with almost all pleasures that are not purely of the senses, and 
with some that are. A good putt, a caught “fly,” a swift serve, a pretty 
forward pass, bring a subconscious joy at the time, and a solid satisfac- 
tion afterwards; the scholar lost in the pages of Chaucer or Shakes- 
peare — quite as much as the scientist absorbed in a problem of his 
science, or a philosopher following an intricate line of thought — does 
not need to be reminded of intellectual enjoyment. And there are cases 
on record of undergraduates who find pleasure in learning, independent 
of — and superior to — the academic reward of a high mark. 

But the joys of learning are not often found in the elementary stages, 
which all must pass through. When one converses with French friends, 
he rarely recollects the time devoted to learning irregular verbs; when 
one plays a difficult nocturne of Chopin, he does not recall the hours 
spent in running over the scales. We do not interrupt scales and verbs 
to emphasize the pleasures of learning; we know that, at the beginning 
there is little pleasure. We may inspire effort by holding up visions of 
ultimate accomplishment; we may encourage endurance in desert 
places by pointing to distant oases; we may develop stamina and grit in 
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the intellectual as we do in the realm of the athletic. And even in the 
early stages, there are joys: an arithmetical puzzle solved, a paradigm 
learned, an étude mastered, mark steps toward the greater joys to 
come. The weakness of our present system is that too often we seek to 
obtain the results of discipline without the discipline itself. This can- 
not be done; where all is oasis, there is no desert — and it is in the 
desert that endurance is developed. Too many of our undergraduates 
have never been subjected to discipline, and consequently lack the 
mastery of fundamentals which alone can bring the joys of learning. 

These joys we hear of from Commencement speakers and perchance 
from our teachers; but we can never comprehend them at secondhand. 
As long as we are content mechanically to accept the opinion of 
others, and allow our tutors to do our thinking for us, we must re- 
main ignorant of the pleasures of learning, for we do not know what 
learning is. Only when we begin to think for ourselves do we begin to 
be vitally interested in a subject; and then we do not need to be preached 
at! The European traveler who needs a Cook’s guide at every turn is 
no traveler at all; he knows not the delights of poking into out-of-the- 
way corners, of discovering picturesque nooks all by himself. The av- 
erage undergraduate never leaves the beaten path; he dares not forsake 
the conductor of his tour-through-knowledge whom he often too blindly 
follows; and our college teachers are in danger of becoming rather guides 
than philosophers and friends to their all-too-willing disciples. This is, 
perhaps, partly their fault; for students have grown to feel that unless 
the personal bias of the teacher is reflected in their answers at mid- 
years and finals, their grades will suffer, and possibly their diplomas 
will be endangered. The really great teachers do not exhibit thire 
prejudices, nor mix their teaching with propaganda of any sort; they 
give both sides of a disputed question, and allow the students to think 
for themselves. In so doing, they arouse a keener interest in their sub- 
ject than can be awakened in any other way. The cutting of teeth is 
neither easy nor pleasant; but it is a necessary stage to the assimilation 
of solid food — and this holds in the intellectual, as in the physical, 
development. In the figurative sense, man is a ruminating animal... 

Any tangible rewards devised for the good students on the “ Dean’s 
List” must be artificial; for the true joys of learning are to be found in 
the students’ efforts themselves. They cannot be conferred by the ad- 
ministration or by the Faculty; they are not externals, but can come 
only from within. “Be thine own palace or the world’s thy gaol,” is 
as true now as when Donne uttered it; and college is the place to fur- 
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nish the apartment of the mind with riches that should last a lifetime. 
Those students who fail to take advantage of their opportunity should 
give place to others who will benefit by such a chance; and the college 
should not retain the undergraduates who are satisfied with shoddy 
furniture. The time has gone by when administrative officers and 
Faculties can keep those students who are in college for the social 
prestige due to a college degree, and still keep their faith in their ideals; 
no real student needs the artificial rewards which have been devised for 
the pseudo-student, any more than a real poet gains inspiration from 
the prizes offered by a poetry-society. 

Once the student is interested in his subject, the joys of learning will 
be his before he is aware of them; he requires no bundle of hay fastened 
before his nose to entice him on his journey. And college is no place 
for those who cannot progress without such enticement. 


SOME DOGS OF WAR 
By RUSSELL GORDON CARTER, ’16 


HAVE always been fond of dogs, but I never realized the full 

- depths of my affection until the war took me overseas. A dog, 
says the proverb, is man’s best friend; and in those exciting days of 
high explosive, low temperature, long hikes and short rations a fellow 
needed all the friends he could gather round him. At my window now, 
here in a comfortable suburb of Boston, I close my eyes and see them 
pass in review, the score or more mongrels of France that were not too 
proud to share my bed. I remember the names of some of them — 
* Pup” and “Splinters,” “Brownie,” “Scotty,” and “General.” 

They were not especially intelligent, those dogs of mine. If they 
had been, they would not have come to me; they would have bunked 
with the mess sergeant or with one of the cooks. But what they lacked 
in intelligence they more than made up for in affection. 

Pup and Splinters came to me together when the company was 
stationed at Clerques, in the training area near Saint Omer. They 
trotted into the barn one evening where a dozen of us were resting after 
an unreasonably long hike. My bed was a piece of corrugated iron on 
the ground near the door, and I was making a pillow of my shoes and 
my haversack, when they approached me and sniffed. I reached 
forth and patted the head of each — and they were mine. 
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I was going to describe in detail how they looked, but I’m afraid I 
can’t; they were merely dogs, little and brown and dirty, the doggiest 
dogs on earth. Where they had come from no one knew, but there 
was no doubt about where they intended to stay. They both curled 
up on the straw at the foot of my bed. 

Darkness set in, and the guns far ahead began to rumble. The 
boys had all turned in, and the old French barn was as silent as the 
churchyard at the head of the street. Gradually, however, I became 
aware of a low drone something like the hum of an airplane. “Who in 
blazes is snoring like that?” I thought; and then I realized that it 
came from the foot of my own bed. I kicked, and it stopped, only to 
begin again a few moments later. I kicked again and heard either Pup 
or Splinters yelp as he flopped off the tin. 

For a while all was quiet, and presently I dropped asleep. I came 
awake with a start. Barks and yelps and howls filled the barn, and I 
could feel two soft bodies and four pairs of little feet scratching and 
clawing about on my legs in a fight that sounded fierce and horrible in 
the darkness. Before I could kick or open my mouth, both dogs made 
a rush and landed smack on my upturned face. I remember turning 
over and rising like a camel, sending Splinters one way and Pup the 
other. One of them went yelping out the door; the other growled for 
a few seconds, then curled up against my back. What the quarrel was 
about I didn’t know, any more than I knew the true reason for the 
quarrel] that had brought me to France. 

In the morning both dogs were there, and I was lying between 
them. That was how I insisted that they sleep thereafter; but even 
so, on several occasions they crossed my body and mixed it up in the 
darkness. I didn’t mind if they fought once in a while — everybody 
else in Europe seemed to be fighting — but I did object to their mak- 
ing a no-man’s land of my face. The odd thing was that they never 
disagreed in the daytime; I suppose they were like a good many 
people — short-tempered when they’re only half awake. 

The last I saw of them was one afternoon several days later; both 
were trotting side by side along the hot white road toward the next 
village. I whistled and they turned their heads just to show there 
were no hard feelings; but they kept right on trotting. 

Brownie came to me a month later when we arrived at “Mud 
Camp,” down in Lorraine; I believe the French called the place Le 
Grand Weevre. We reached it about two o'clock in the morning, 
after a three-hour hike back from the old trenches in front of Bac- 
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carat. The particular barrack that my outfit picked had no floor, and 
the mud where the floor should have been was half a foot deep. 

At one side I noticed four bags of cement, and I said to myself, 
“Here’s where I sleep dry!” I was slipping out of my pack when a 
very small brown dog trotted in, looked up inquiringly at me and then 
sniffed one of the bags — the one I had decided would make a good 
pillow. I sat down, patted his head — and, like Pup and Splinters, 
he was mine. I stretched out on three of the bags, and Brownie curled 
up on the fourth. But I’m afraid neither of us slept well during what 
remained of the night; I’ve never slept on anything harder than un- 
mixed cement — it’s worse than concrete because you somehow ex- 





pect it to be soft. Moreover, two anti-aircraft machine guns close at 
hand opened up twice before morning on a Boche plane that was fly- 
ing about in the moonlight — and there were three gas alarms. 

Brownie was an affectionate little fellow and very democratic: 
he seemed to take it for granted that we were all his friends, perhaps 
related to him somehow. But he would scratch. He would sit with 
his back to the wall, and his second joint made a noise like a drum- 
stick against the boards. But I want to be fair, so will admit that he 
was not the only one who scratched. 

That night when we turned in there were only three bags of cement. 
Some one told me the French were using the stuff to fix a drain. 
Mud Camp certainly needed a drain, and I was willing to make the 
sacrifice. I slept on two of the bags, and Brownie scratched himself 
to sleep on the third. 

The next day another bag disappeared, and that night I did a thing 
I’m a little ashamed of. I slept on both remaining bags, leaving 
Brownie to make his bed in the mud alongside. But I was punished 
for it, as I should have been; the following afternoon both bags 
vanished — and that night Brownie and I slept in the mud to- 
gether. 

Brownie left us when we were ordered up front again. He was a 
very little dog, and I have an idea he must have seen some of the big 
rats that used to scurry back and forth behind the revetments. 
To this day whenever I meet a certain buddy we never part without 
first talking about those rats — probably because one of them got 
away with half a loaf of bread that we were saving for midnight 
lunch. We had it wrapped up in a towel and the towel thrust into 
Buddy’s haversack pouch. I remember what he said to me when we 
discovered what had happened, but I shan’t repeat it; Buddy now 
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plays an organ in church. Yes, Brownie was wise not to venture 
near those rats! 

A few days Jater a very unfortunate thing happened; I was com- 
missioned a second lieutenant. From what I had heard about lieu- 
tenants I had a strong feeling that dogs, no matter how low their 
station, would have nothing to do with them, particularly second 
lieutenants. But I was wrong, for Scotty came to me a month later, 
when we were in the Argonne, in reserve, waiting to go forward. 

It was one of those cold, rainy, foggy days that made shaving an or- 
deal. I was hacking off five days’ growth of whiskers when I observed 
something moving in my trench mirror. Something always seemed to 
be moving in those wavy mirrors, but this time the movement was a 
little different. I turned round and saw a dog approaching me a few 
steps at a time. He was the most miserable object on the landscape — 
which is saying a good deal! He was about the size of a fox terrier and 
was covered with curly gray hair that had once been white. It hung 
far down below his stomach, hung like dirty lace curtains in front of a 
pair of little beady eyes; and his whole body was covered with burrs 
and sticks and bits of yellow mud that had caked fast to the hair. He 
was trembling so hard that I quickly put my razor aside for fear of 
cutting myself. And every time a big gun would go off he would give 
a violent start, causing the mud and sticks and burrs to shake like 
tinse] on a Christmas tree. 

Scotty and I became friends in spite of my rank and stigma. I 
got something for him to eat and finished my shaving while he was 
thus occupied. Then I took him down into the wettest dugout in 
France — which was the one my orderly had chosen for me — and 
let him curl up on my blankets. That afternoon I spent about two 
hours picking the burrs and sticks and mud from his coat. He was very 
patient and kept looking up at me gratefully out of his little eyes. 
Now and then he would wince as a burr dragged a few hairs along 
with it. Several times he turned to lick my hand. You don’t mind 
doing things for a dog like that. 

That night we both went to bed early — the bed being a piece 
of sagging, broken chicken wire stretched between two posts a foot 
above the water on the floor. Scotty’s coat had dried, and he had 
ceased to shiver; his little body felt warm against the back of my legs. 
I was comfortable and counted on a good night’s rest. I should have 
known better. 

The two of us had been asleep perhaps an hour when some one 
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shook me by the shoulder; it was one of the runners. “The major 
wants to see you right away,” he said. 

“Damn the major! What’s he want?” I growled. 

“TI think we're goin’ to pull out, lieutenant.” 

It was only too true. Leaving Scotty with all the blankets, I 
stumbled upstairs, found the major and was told to go over to the 
headquarters of both regiments and the machine gun battalion just 
to make sure that they all pulled out on time — rather a task, since 
all three outfits were at least three kilometers from one another. 
More than once that cold, foggy night I thought of Scotty and envied 
him. 

Between that time and the armistice I slept with a good many 
other dogs — in the field, in dugouts, on trains and iron-shod cam- 
ions; but no one of them stands out in my memory like the dog I met 
in Germany the following spring. It is true we never shared the same 
bed, yet I count him as a friend. He was lean and sleek brown with 
big ears that flapped as he walked. I saw him for the first time one 
afternoon when I was on horseback, on my way to one of the neighbor- 
ing towns of Rengsdorf, where the outfit was stationed. At a turn 
of the road he suddenly came out of the woods, like Red Riding 
Hood’s wolf, looked up at me in a friendly way and followed my 
horse at a few paces. I called him General for no reason that I know 
of, unless it be because of his position in the rear. 

Every afternoon for perhaps a month I made the same trip, and al- 
ways, just as I reached the turn of the road, the dog would emerge 
from the woods and follow me. Sometimes I would dismount and the 
two of us would sit side by side viewing the landscape while the horse 
nibbled grass. When I mounted again, the dog would take up his usual 
position; and there he remained all afternoon, a few paces in the rear, 
trotting along as contented as you please. He always followed me 
into the town, down the long Kaiser Wilhelm Strasse, and then dis- 
appeared up a side street as I turned the corner into Moltke Strasse. 
Why he followed me I don’t know, but I have an idea my association 
with other dogs had something to do with it. 


Where are they now, those dogs I once knew? Dead, all of them, 
I’m sure; but whenever my neighbors’ dogs bark at night — which is 
frequent — their ghosts come back to me, and I find myself twisting 
and turning uneasily in bed. 
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SOCIAL CASTE IN ENGLAND 
By BRADLEY GILMAN, ’80 
(A Lerrer) 


Tue Riviera, FRANCE 
March, 1927 


My DEAR Jim, 
N a local Anglo-American newspaper of the Riviera I noted, yester- 
day, a church announcement which contained this paragraph, “In 
the morning service at St. John’s Church the second lesson will be read 
by the Duke of Elsington.” 

That was good publicity, at least. It rested on the deep-down de- 
sire, in most English hearts and in many American hearts, to look 
upon the face and figure of a live member of the British peerage. 
Doubtless the church was crowded. Doubtless, also, the noble duke 
did not read the lesson half as well as the clergyman himself could have 
read it. 

This incident leads naturally to one of the subjects which have inter- 
ested me of late, here in Europe — the prevalence and persistence of 
social caste in all European countries, and especially among English 
people. 

I believe that what I say, on this theme, in a critical way, I can say 
without prejudice or ill-will, but frankly, even humorously, holding as 
I do that England stands in the front rank of civilization, plants justice 
and mercy wherever she colonizes, and averages a higher grade of 
sincerity and moral principle than any country on this eastern side of 
the Atlantic Ocean. 

But this matter of social caste — again and again it impresses and 
amuses me. This blind deference toward people who bear high-sound- 
ing titles which they have rarely earned or deserved! Even in France, 
where titles of nobility have lost legal sanction, in this France, a sister- 
republic, where every fifth man you meet displays a decoration in the 
topmost buttonhole of his coat — and usually deserves the honor 
which he proudly displays — even here titled names are very conspicu- 
ous at the head of subscription papers, and in newspaper lists of ar- 
rivals at hotels and on guest lists of “gala dinners”’; and I know that 
they weigh strongly with English and American readers of newspapers, 
thus making public dinners, hotel festivities, and worthy charitable 
enterprises less like the divagations of Monte Carlo Casino and more a 
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“dead certainty” for real enjoyment and a justifiable monetary suc- 
cess. 

One hotel, at least, on the Cote d’Azur, owes much of its prosperity 
to the fact that the King of one of these countries sojourns under its 
roof one month in each circling year. This fact, in the past, present 
and future tenses, is proclaimed in all seemly ways. And the guests of 
that hostelry, although they may not be privileged to look upon the 
face of royalty, are reminded of its presence by notices on the salon 
walls which read, “On est prié de ne pas saluer Sa Majesté,” or 
words to that effect. As to other titled personages, they abound in all 
the hotels. Counts and Countesses, Princes and Princesses, Russian, 
Belgian, Roumanian, and others. Always friendly to courteous 
Americans — as to freaks in a menagerie. And a New York friend of 
mine has practiced kissing titled feminine knuckles until he is an adept. 
Chesterfield even could not do it better. But of late he has become 
rather bored with it. 

But it is caste among English subjects that I have especially in 
mind. We are told, on good authority, that one serious difficulty in 
the path of Great Britain, as she tries to civilize India, is the deeply 
rooted prevalence of social caste. Yet, as I have noted the conduct of 
certain of my English relatives and friends, here on the Riviera, I have 
observed that social caste is about as deeply rooted in our Mother 
Country as it is in the Orient. Often, when conversing with an Eng- 
lishman, who, without any title, was certainly a gentleman of educa- 
tion, learning, cultivation, and a master of the social code, I have been 
astonished to see him, as some person of inherited title has joined us, 
show nervous apprehension and self-distrust, and even a degree of de- 
ference which was close upon servility. And this was the attitude of 
a man who was the equal and even the superior, essentially, of the 
man before whom he cringed and stammered. 

I have seen this kind of conduct on several occasions, both among 
friends here, on the Riviera, and in England. 

Far be it from me to applaud the raw American approach, often 
quoted in the humorous column of the newspaper or magazine, which 
expresses itself, on first acquaintance with men of inherited rank and 
title, by “Hullo, Duke,” or, “I say, Earl.” That is barbaric and pain- 
ful, and lacks even the picturesqueness which often clothes barbarism. 

The socially “‘ best people,”’ those who value and embody good social 
usages, in all the countries of the Occident, are fundamentally 
similar. Yet there are some personal and social differences among 
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them. I realized this in October last, as I stood by and saw two men, 
friends of mine, greet the maitre d’hétel, whom they had known pleas- 
antly during the previous year. One of my friends is a retired Colonel 
of the British Army, and an admirable man. When we came upon the 
maitre d’hétel — himself a war veteran, an officer, and a man of good 
bearing and character — my friend the Colonel drew himself up with 
a slight aloofness, bowed and smiled in a friendly way, and at once, 
with a brief greeting, the interview was over. But when my other 
friend, an American and a veteran also, came forward to meet the 
tactful, hesitant hotel employé, he gave the man not only a bow and 
a smile, but a hearty hand-grasp and warm words of inquiry and 
good-will. 

My discriminating friend, the maitre @hétel, recognized the differ- 
ence between the two attitudes, yes, and had expected it, as he told 
me in confidence afterwards. And there, in that difference, lies a real 
difference between the typical Englishman of high quality and the 
typical American of equally high quality. The Englishman is always 
conscious of social strata; which is “‘caste.’’ He feels — or makes him- 
self feel —the differences, the dissimilarities between himself and 
other men, while the true American feels and enjoys feeling the re- 
semblances, the humanities between himself and other men. He might 
soon weary of the conversation of the waiter or concierge, if he talked 
at length to him; but, in the moment of meeting and greeting, they 
meet as individuals, members of no social class or caste. The typical 
well-bred American feels the tie of humanity and rejoices in it as far as 
possible. 

When I look for the causes of caste assertion and caste-servility, I 
find one of them in the “Upper Class,” so-called, and one in the 
‘Lower Class.”” The members of the privileged or titled class enjoy 
their sense of power and the deference which is accorded them. As 
Ruskin pointed out in one of his caustic essays, that cause is easily 
seen. The other cause is less obvious. But it is equally powerful. It 
is the concession made and the servility exercised by the “Lower 
Classes.” The power and privilege of the “‘ Upper Classes”’ are almost 
created by the menial deference of the “Lower Classes.” The exalta- 
tion of “My Lord” rests largely on the abject attitude of the untitled 
masses who “dearly love a Lord.” 

This social arrogance is less exercised by titled persons toward 
Americans than toward their own countrymen, nurtured as English 
people are, in caste customs and an unintelligent acceptance of the 
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social fabric into which they have been born. There are reasons for 
their discrimination in our favor which are obvious. But the point I 
make does not involve Americans. It is this: I am surprised, again and 
again, to see a humiliating deference evinced toward a titled person of 
only average intelligence, by persons not possessed of titles (inherited) 
but possessed of superior intelligence, sophistication, and moral charac- 
ter. 

However, my interest in these psychological and sociological charac- 
teristics was enlarged, the other day, when I read in Gamaliel Brad- 
ford’s excellent study of Charles Darwin, that the great English 
scientist recognized in himself the tendency to an excessive deference 
toward men of inherited title; and he intimated that it grew out of his 
abundant early reading of Shakespeare’s plays. In many of those 
plays you find super-men with sonorous titles speaking in an elevated 
style and clothed with majesty of manner and resplendent in clanging 
armor. And the great poet’s creations take hold upon us. Those heroes 
and heroines — who never really existed save as created by his in- 
spired pen — fire our imagination and arouse our romantic sentiment. 
And this sentiment, this adulation, never quite leave us, so that we un- 
consciously and irrationally clothe British men and women of to-day, 
dukes and duchesses, often commonplace, ignorant beings, with the 
might and majesty of the old dream-days of knightly romance. 

As I recall it, my first experience of disillusionment, in this field, was 
received forty years ago in Oswestry, England, when I was a happy 
visitor for a week in the family of Bishop Walsham How, of blessed 
memory. We attended, one day, a mass-meeting which the Earl of 
Something was to address. Bishop How made a little speech at the be- 
ginning, and then the earl was brought forward. And the weak twitter- 
ing of this spindle-legged, vacuous member of the British aristocracy 
quite extinguished any embers of idealizing admiration which may 
have been smouldering in my democratic heart. Yet, after that meet- 
ing, I was amused at seeing several untitled persons, who far sur- 
passed the noble earl in strong efficient manhood, bow low before him 
and with deference await his scant greetings. 

Doubtless the aristocratic system in England has its value. Roots of 
admiration and loyalty grow from it and help hold the social fabric to- 
gether, for national offense and defense. But certain of the individual 
examples of this irrational inter-relationship have aroused in me, at 
times, feelings akin to those which threaten me when I cross a gang- 
plank. 
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But again, in closing, as at the beginning, I affirm my respect and 
affection for England and the noble types of men and women who 
make up her body and blood. An incident in Fez, Morocco, a year ago, 
reminded me of the unsuspected strength of my loyalty to the Mother 
Country. It was just before the farthest advance of the ambitious 
Riffian rebel Abd el Krim. He was even then threatening Taza. I 
was talking, one day, with a French officer — an attaché of General 
Lyautey — about the Riffian chief’s prospects. And the French of- 
ficer spoke of the military forces which his commander had in reserve. 
And he added, “ We do not need as many officers as the English would 
need, in a similar situation. For, you doubtless know, as an Ameri- 
can, French officers are superior to English officers.” 

Whereupon I found, on the instant, my cheeks burning with wrath, 
as though I myself had been insulted. And I cut short the interview 
and regained a calmer mood, by taking a brisk walk. 

I think that Theodore Roosevelt exercised a just judgment regard- 
ing these men and women of inherited title. When in London, and 
with titled visiting-cards pouring in upon him, he begged an American 
friend to keep out the stream. “‘These dukes and duchesses bore me 
to death!”” he exclaimed. But real people, men and women whose 
high character and worth became known to him, always gained his 
approval and regard, irrespective of their titles inherited or acquired. 
And he gave that warmest of testimonials to a certain European king, 
his new friend, of whom he exclaimed, ‘He’s the right sort. Why, he 
could carry his own ward!’ 


TUTORIAL SYSTEM VERSUS LECTURE SYSTEM 
By G. H. ESTABROOKS, Pu.D. 26 


ji tutorial system is highly successful—in Oxford. We of 
America are now proposing that it be introduced into our colleges 
and universities to replace or at least to supplement the lecture system. 
The proposal is an excellent one from which nothing but good can 
come, provided we are not over-hasty and do not try to adopt a system 
solely on its merits in another and radically different educational en- 
vironment. 

Let us get the Oxford background. Some of the points will be perti- 
nent to the question in hand, others may not be. We will then see that 
Oxford is quite different from even such a university as Harvard, while 
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its points of resemblance to the average American college are very 
superficial indeed. 

In the first place, Oxford’s traditions are those of the aristocracy, 
No student works his way through Oxford — it simply isn’t done. He 
is there for one of two reasons, either his family are well-to-do and are 
quite capable of keeping him there indefinitely or he is there on scholar- 
ship, which means that intellectually he is very high-grade material. 
But in either case his position is wholly different from that of the 
average American college student. He can either take his time, work as 
he sees fit and when he sees fit without any great worry as to his future, 
or he is a “scholar,” picked for his intellectual ability and bound to 
succeed under any system. In the first case he is there frankly for the 
cultural end of it and may be quite satisfied with a pass or a third; in 
the second case he gets the culture and makes his intellectual mark at 
the same time; but in no case do you have the picture of men, poorly 
prepared in high schools, endeavoring frantically to absorb a college 
education while working five hours a day as “‘slingers.”” This type of 
student is in no way qualified to profit by the time-consuming and 
relatively inefficient tutorial system. He wants his education “con- 
centrated,” with a minimum of attention on style and presentation. 
In general he gets what he wants. 

From his very nature the Oxford student can use a system which 
takes time and which does not stress efficiency. This is well illustrated 
in the system of vacations. You come up for the fall term, which is 
eight weeks long, and then have six weeks’ vacation at Christmas; an- 
other eight weeks and six weeks’ vacation at Easter; another eight 
weeks and three months’ vacation in the summer. The idea is wholly 
different from that in America and is different because the aims are dif- 
ferent and the type of student is different. The aim of Oxford is pri- 
marily cultural. The one class of student will get through when he sees 
fit and is not terribly worried over his grades or his professional stand- 
ing; the other type will get through and bring high honor to his uni- 
versity for the excellent reason that he is carefully hand-picked with 
just that end in view. Lecture system, tutorial system, or no system 
would be all the same. But the picture totally lacks the type repre- 
sented by the aggressive American, working his way through and striv- 
ing for an education in the shortest possible time in order that he may 
go out and “make good.” The system which is highly successful for 
one may be a flat failure for the other. 

Oxford is a university made up of colleges. Twenty-five of them, 
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more or less, each self-contained, with its own buildings, athletic fields, 
and faculty. The average student body of these colleges is not over one 
hundred and fifty. You have a picture of intimate contact between 
student and instructor, a picture which simply cannot exist in a large 
American university. The faculty of a college can and do know all the 
men of the college with whom they have any contact and this again 
counts heavily in favor of the tutorial system. The atmosphere here is 
quite different from anything you can hope to attain in America as yet. 
If Dr. Smith is tutor of Paul Jones, he knows Paul Jones, knows him as 
a member of his college, knows his points of weakness as told by other 
members of the faculty, knows his family background, his reaction to 
college discipline, his sports record, and a dozen other points which 
make for intimate contact. Paul Jones is not just Paul Jones, member 
of the sophomore class, trying to scrape by in Economics, and exactly 
like twenty other sophomore Joneses all trying to fool the prof. In your 
large American university the latter is very liable to be the picture and 
it is difficult to see how it can be otherwise as things now stand. 

We should also realize that the tutorial system at Oxford is used in 
conjunction with the lecture system. Lectures are given in all the de- 
partments, I believe. Personal experience of those given in the schools 
of education and anthropology leave me under the impression that they 
are in no way different from and certainly in no way inferior to those 
given in American colleges. The tutorial system is merely added on to 
this lecture system, as it were; or perhaps the lecture system is added 
to the tutorial. At any rate, they exist quite happily side by side. 

The tutorial system has certain advantages. Typically the student 
meets his tutor once a week and presents a written essay on certain 
work which he has been required to get up in the meantime. The 
chances thus given the tutor of assisting the student are very fine. 

He has an excellent opportunity of training the student along the 
lines of a correct evaluation of evidence and the best methods of pre- 
senting this evidence in short and concise form. The student here gets 
somewhat the same training which the member of our typical debating 
team gets, but which I have failed to find anywhere else in the Ameri- 
can college curriculum. By that, of course, I do not mean that he is be- 
ing trained for debating; I simply mean that he gets a weekly exercise 
in the logical and forceful presentation of a case under a man eminently 
capable of giving such training. Just where this is duplicated in Ameri- 
can undergraduate life outside of debating circles I have yet to see. 
Perhaps this logical and easy presentation to which the Oxford student 
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is thus trained accounts in some small degree for the sad fate that 
has generally befallen our debating teams when opposed to the in- 
vading Oxford debaters. 

Again, the tutorial system as seen at Oxford cannot but have a very 
happy result on the student’s English. Weekly criticism of literary 
style by a man who is essentially a writer of good English himself must 
have some effect on the student’s presentation. The scientific stress 
has become so pronounced in America that our literary style has 
definitely suffered. Even a Ph.D. thesis can be written in a form that 
would disgrace a railroad time-table, provided the experimental work 
is sound and original. Possibly this is all to the good, but probably a 
greater attention to composition would add much. 

The tutorial system has another great advantage. As seen at Oxford 
it brings the student into intimate contact with a mature mind of high 
calibre. He can talk over the various questions of the day with his 
tutor and get his reactions on these points. Also on the problems aris- 
ing from his own college experience. From the viewpoint of voca- 
tional and educational guidance the tutor has a very fine opportunity 
to be of service to the student. Such a thing as vocational guidance has 
not as yet troubled the even tenor of Oxford’s existence — at least not 
as an organized and scientific movement. Nevertheless we in America 
should realize this as a possible good point in the tutorial system and 
be willing to take advantage of the opportunity so presented. 

We must realize that, in so far as imparting knowledge is concerned, 
the tutorial system cannot be compared with the lecture system. A 
good lecturer can marshal and present a mass of facts in one hour 
which no student, even with a good library at his elbow, could possibly 
amass in a period ten times as long. Viewed from this point, the lec- 
turer is easily more “efficient” than the tutor and will always continue 
to be so. Indeed, there are certain courses in college which demand 
just this type of high-power concentration. It is a question of getting 
facts and getting them as rapidly and as accurately as possible. On the 
other hand, a student must know how to work for himself, how to “dig 
out” his own material and how to present it logically and forcefully. 
Here the other system affords excellent training. 

The tutorial system as seen in its Oxford setting appears to give sat- 
isfaction, but we must bear clearly in mind that Oxford is not an 
American university. The background is entirely different. The 
writer is strongly in favor of seeing certain elements of the system tried 
out in our educational circles and presents this article in an effort to 
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clear up certain points. Any attempt to transplant this device bodily 
to an American environment is bound to result in a dismal failure. On 
the other hand, the careful application of certain elements could be 
highly successful and should yield only gratifying results. Just what 
these elements are must be worked out by the various schools in the 
light of their own individual problems. 


A VIEW OF HARVARD IN 1680 
By LEE M. FRIEDMAN, ’93 


( N June 14, 1679, Jasper Danckaerts and Peter Sluyter embarked 

on the good ship Charles at Texel for New Netherland. As repre- 
sentatives of the Labadist Church they had undertaken an investiga- 
tion of the opportunities offered in the new continent for the establish- 
ment of a colony of their sect. Jasper Danckaerts, then a man of forty, 
began a journal in which he recorded his experiences and impressions 
of this trip. Forgotten for almost two hundred years the manuscript 
journal was found by the secretary of the Long Island Historical 
Society in an old bookstore in Amsterdam. In 1867 the Long Island 
Historical Society published a translation of Danckaerts’s journal. 

In July of 1680 Danckaerts and his companion visited Boston. 
While there they made a visit to Harvard, of which the following is 
the account: 


(July) 9th, Tuesday. We started out to go to Cambridge, lying to the 
northeast of Boston, in order to see their college and printing office. We left 
alot six o’clock in the morning, and were set across the river at Charles- 
town. We followed a road which we supposed was the right one, but went full 
half an hour out of the way, and would have gone still further, had not a negro 
who met us, and of whom we inquired, disabused us of our mistake. We went 
back to the right road, which is a very pleasant one. We reached Cambridge 
about eight o'clock. It is not a large village, and the houses stand very much 
apart. The college building is the most conspicuous among them. We went to 
it, expecting to see something unusual, as it is the only college, or would-be 
academy of the Protestants in all America, but we found ourselves mistaken. 
In approaching the house we neither heard nor saw anything mentionable; 
but, going to the other side of the building, we heard noise enough in an upper 
room to lead my comrade to say, “I believe they are engaged in disputation.” 
We entered and went up stairs, when a person met us, and requested us to 
walk in, which we did. We found there eight or ten young fellows, sitting 
around, smoking tobacco, with the smoke of which the room was so full, that 
you could hardly see; and the whole house smelt so strong of it that when I 
was going up stairs I said, “It certainly must be also a tavern.”” We excused 
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ourselves, that we could speak English only a little, but understood Dutch or 
French well, which they did not. However, we spoke as well as we could. We 
inquired how many professors there were, and they replied not one, that there 
was not enough money to support one. We asked how many students there 
were. They said at first, thirty, and then came down to twenty; I afterwards, 
understood there are probably not ten. They knew hardly a word of Latin 
not one of them, so that my comrade could not converse with them. They 
took us to the library where there was nothing particular. We looked over it a 
little. They presented us with a glass of wine. This is all we ascertained there. 
The minister of the place goes there morning and evening to make prayer, and 
has charge over them; besides him, the students are under tutors or masters. 
Our visit was soon over, and we left them to go and look at the land about 
there. We found the place beautifully situated on a large plain, more than 
eight miles square, with a fine stream in the middle of it, capable of bearing 
heavily laden vessels. As regards the fertility of the soil, we consider the poor- 
est in New York superior to the best here. As we were tired, we took a mouth- 
ful to eat, and left. We passed by the printing office, but there was nobody in 
it; the paper sash however being broken, we looked in, and saw two presses 
with six or eight cases of type. There is not much work done there. Our print- 
ing office is well worth two of it, and even more. We went back to Charles- 
town, where, after waiting a little, we crossed over about three o'clock. 


LEONARD WOOD 
By W. CAMERON FORBES, ’92 


EONARD WOOD, Major-General, United States Army, and 

+ Governor-General of the Philippine Islands, died in Boston, 
August 7, 1927. 

Born at Winchester, New Hampshire, October 9, 1860. Attended 
school in Pocasset and Middleboro. Graduated from the Harvard 
Medical School in 1884. Served for a time as interne in the Boston 
City Hospital. Appointed assistant surgeon in the United States 
Army on January 5, 1886. Served in the Apache campaign in Arizona 
and Mexico. Appointed captain in the Medical Corps on January 5, 
1891, and Colonel of the First United States Volunteer Cavalry —the 
Rough Riders — on May 8, 1898. For services at Las Guasimas and 
San Juan Hill appointed brigadier-general of the Regular Army, 
March, 1901, by President McKinley, and as senior brigadier- 
general promoted to major-general August 8, 1903. Military 
Governor of Cuba from December 12, 1899, until 1902; on duty 
in the Philippine Islands as Governor of the Moro Province from 
1903 until 1906; for two years thereafter Commander of the Philippine 
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From a painting by John 8. Sargent 
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Division. Special Ambassador to the Argentine Republic in 1908. 
From April, 1910, to April, 1914, Chief of Staff of the United States 
Army. Commanded the Eastern Department from November, 1909, 
to July, 1910, and from July, 1914, to 1917, when assigned to com- 
mand the Southeastern Department, and in August, 1917, trans- 
ferred to Fort Funston. Organized and trained the Eighty-Ninth 
National Army Division and the Tenth Regular Army Division. 
After the war Commander of the Central Department, with head- 
quarters at Chicago. In 1921, chairman of a mission of investigation 
of conditions in the Philippine Islands reporting to President Harding, 
and finally Governor-General of the Philippine Islands, October, 1921, 
until the time of his death. 


His ancestors were of straight American type traced back through 
generations of early New England settlers. By birth he may be said 
to be pure American and throughout his life he has shown himself to 
be in spirit one hundred per cent American. 

His father, a doctor before him, moved to Pocasset when Leonard 
was three years old. Of his boyhood we know of his fondness for out- 
door sports, fishing, and sailing, and to these he devoted himself with 
the same intensity that characterized his attitude toward everything 
to which he applied himself. After leaving college he was noted as a 
great football player and he played on graduate teams with genuine 
enthusiasm whenever he got a chance. 

The story of the life of General Wood in tabloid form reveals the 
fact that it was spent in the public service, but Leonard Wood looked 
upon the service with a larger eye than the average public servant. 
Neither the emoluments of office nor the pomp and ceremony which 
attended high positions allured him. His was a desire to do great 
work for great work’s sake. He cast about him for something impor- 
tant to accomplish and then devoted his immense energy and indomi- 
table will power to pushing to completion one after another the great 
objects he set himself to do. In this he revealed great ability of 
attracting to himself loyal and steadfast young men. 

An official bulletin of the War Department tells of Captain Wood’s 
Indian campaign as follows: 


Although educated for the medical profession and appointed to the Army 
as a medical officer, he demonstrated his capacity for the military profession 
in the Apache Campaign in 1885 and 1886, and was commended in orders 
“For gallant and hazardous service, courage, and energy, encouraging the 
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command under the most trying circumstances, and for untiring efforts in 
the campaign against hostile Apache Indians under Geronimo in Sonora, 
Mexico, during the greater part of which he commanded the detachment of 
Infantry”; and for his conduct in the campaign he was awarded the Con- 
gressional Medal of Honor. 


At the outbreak of the Spanish War he was attendant physician at 
the White House. It was unusual to select a doctor to command a 
regiment, but Leonard Wood's impressive personality was such that 
he was chosen for the unusual honor of commanding a regiment of 
Rough Riders raised by Theodore Roosevelt. Upon the termination 
of hostilities, he set himself to the combined administration and the 
sanitary regeneration of Santiago with so much force that he soon be- 
came the logical choice for Governor of Cuba. It was in this position 
that he revealed so many qualities as an administrator that he came 
prominently before the American public and it was during this tour 
of duty that he so endeared himself to the Cuban people that his name 
is a household word in the Island and his reputation began to extend 
far beyond the limits of his own country. 

Leonard Wood was not without his political enemies. Even in his 
fine administration of Cuba he was bitterly assailed. His motives and 
even his integrity were brought into question and it was some time 
before a hesitating and reluctant Senate could be brought to confirm 
his appointment as major-general in the Regular Army. The bitter- 
ness of these attacks never swerved the General a hair’s breadth from 
his devotion to the public service. 

After leaving Cuba he accepted the appointment of Governor of 
the Moro Province in the Philippine Islands, a position much less in 
the public eye and in dignity than the previous position he had held as 
Governor of Cuba, and devoted himself with great singleness of pur- 
pose to solving the difficult problem of the Moros, and in this service 
he again surrounded himself with a group of men of great personal 
loyalty and ability and made a notable contribution to the success of 
the United States overseas administration, and to the peace, welfare, 
and prosperous development of the people he governed. His promo- 
tion to the full major-generaley in the Regular Army came to him 
while he was performing this work. His incumbency in the position 
of Commanding General of the Philippines Division was noteworthy 
for the extent to which he desired to codperate and did codperate with 
the civil administration in helping to solve the matters demanding 
conciliatory settlement that arose between the army and the civil 
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government. The army, for example, had taken, for all sorts of pur- 
poses, land and buildings needed during the period of active opera- 
tions. With the reduction of troops following pacification, the reten- 
tion of much of this land was unnecessary. Many officers were cau- 
tious about relinquishing control over properties for which there 
might be some possible future need. Not so General Wood. He looked 
to the important issue, and during his incumbency buildings sorely 
needed for school purposes and wharfage needed for commerce, and 
especially telegraph and cable lines, were transferred to civil control 
to the great benefit of the public and with no detriment to the effi- 
ciency of the army. 

Returning to Washington, General Wood became Chief of Staff and 
devoted himself to army administrative matters. It was during this 
period that he initiated the movement which became known as the 
‘Plattsburg idea”’ and resulted in the organization of citizen training 
camps, the importance of which as a training for usefulness in civil 
life he regarded as quite as great as their military value. His genius 
for finding some fundamental issue and driving at it doggedly and 
continually here found its fullest expression. General Wood saw the 
necessity for preparedness and made this the keynote of his activities 
upon his relief as Chief of Staff. During his assignment to the Com- 
mand of the East with headquarters at Governor’s Island in New 
York he created the Plattsburg Camps and in these thousands of men 
were trained who later played an important part in helping the United 
States do its share toward winning the World War. With his com- 
manding prestige and impressive personality, General Wood traveled 
about the country, making speeches in which he called to the atten- 
tion of the American people the fact that they were utterly unpre- 
pared for modern warfare, defensive or offensive. This was by no 
means relished in Washington. In doing this General Wood jeopard- 
ized his position. He might have been court-martialed for words that 
could have been construed, and were in fact, sharply critical of the 
policy or lack of policy of his chief. Unflinchingly the General faced 
this displeasure with the possible resulting disciplinary action. Those 
in authority undoubtedly sensed the humor of the American people, 
who wanted to hear Leonard Wood’s powerful truths about things 
they ought to know and had not known relating to their own national 
safety, and the thundering voice kept on. The story was told. Platts- 
burg resulted, and it can be fairly said that to Leonard Wood more 
than any other one man was due such measure of preparedness as was 
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achieved between 1913 and the time when the United States went 
actually into the conflict. 

In April, 1917, the United States entered the war. General Wood 
at the time was in command of the Eastern Department. Generals 
Wood and Pershing were the two outstanding major-generals of the 
army at the time. The Government selected General Pershing to 
command in France. Whether or not it would have been wise or help- 
ful to General Pershing to have placed General Wood in a subordinate 
position to him in France was not brought to the point of practical 
test because it was decided in Washington not to send General Wood 
abroad. Even if this was a wise decision, the manner in which it was 
carried out in practice was highly offensive and bitterly resented by 
General Wood's friends and the American public. After his baggage 
had been placed aboard the steamer, he was relieved from the com- 
mand of his division just as it was about to sail for France. Bitterly 
disappointed, the General returned to his training camp and set him- 
self loyally to training another division. Within the limits of the 
United States throughout this period there were many lines of activity 
which sorely needed the great organizing power which General Wood 
was known to possess, but the Administration did not see fit to en- 
trust him with any of the major ones. 

In the campaign for the Presidency in 1920, General Wood’s sup- 
porters had raised a very large sum of money, and waged an active 
campaign to secure his election. For many ballots he had the largest 
number of votes and only a few more were needed to secure his nomi- 
nation; but they were not forthcoming. The campaign managers 
swung the nomination to Senator Harding, who was by no means the 
popular choice; nevertheless it was a Republican year and the Sen- 
ator won the election by an overwhelming majority. 

President Harding shortly after election proffered to General Wood 
the Governor-Generalship of the Philippine Islands, which he at first 
declined, as he had at that time decided to accept the appointment as 
Provost of the University of Pennsylvania. But while visiting the 
Islands upon a mission of investigation, he decided that the call for 
his services was too urgent to decline and he accepted a second proffer 
of the position. 

For nearly six years, General Wood exercised the arduous and 
exacting duties of Governor-General over an archipelago of more than 
a thousand inhabited islands with twelve million people. 

He succeeded a governor who, in the belief that the United States 
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were about to withdraw permanently from the Islands, had placed in 
the hands of the Filipinos many of the powers imposed by law upon 
the Governor-General. With infinite tact and amazing patience, 
Governor-General Wood met this difficult situation and maintained 
the dignity and powers of his position, performed the duties placed 
upon him by law, and placed the Islands financially and economically 
in a sound and flourishing condition. 

He restored depleted currency reserve and trust funds, insisted on 
economy and efficiency in government, and reduced expenditures to 
well within receipts. 

He set an example of fidelity and honesty and insisted upon it 
throughout the Government service. 

He encouraged education, health, agriculture, industry, and thrift. 

To-day over a million Filipino children are receiving their instrue- 
tion in English in over seven thousand schools, while the Government 
University, with an enrolment of over six thousand students, is pre- 
apring selected young men and women for service as doctors, lawyers, 
engineers, or agricultural experts. 

Himself a doctor, Governor-General Wood promoted the construc- 
tion of hospitals, dispensaries, and asylums and gave special attention 
to the thousands of unfortunate Filipinos who were afflicted with 
leprosy, and many hundreds of these under his administration have 
been discharged as cured. 

In the last few years, more lands have been cleared, more home- 
steads taken up, and more agricultural and industrial products turned 
out than ever before in the history of the Islands and the people are 
accustoming themselves to a higher standard of living. 

Such is the nature of the service Leonard Wood has rendered to his 
fellowmen, and it is certain that the Philippine people as the years roll 
on will come to an ever greater appreciation of their good fortune in 
having had so great a figure as their Governor-General. 

General Wood through all this maintained a modest demeanor and 
set an example of a simple and correct private life. 

In spite of a growing physical disability that would long since have 
forced the retirement of a man of lesser will power, he threw such con- 
centrated energy into his work that it might well be said of him that 
he labored with a divine fury. 

Leonard Wood died, as he lived, in harness, in the fullness of his 
power, and while engaged in great public service. 

A man of iron will, indomitable courage, and boundless energy has 
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passed into world history and Leonard Wood has taken his place 
among the great men of his age. 


FRANCIS WELD PEABODY 
By HANS ZINSSER 


7” write of the life of a friend so soon after losing him is a difficult 

task. For, however widely shared, there is a quality of intimacy 
in sorrow which is not easily set aside. However, it is fitting that some 
one who has had the happiness of personal as well as professional asso- 
ciation with Francis Peabody should convey to Harvard men gener- 
ally that in his death the University has lost the youngest and dearest 
of her very eminent men. 

The labors of a teacher and investigator whose interests are con- 
centrated upon the patient development of fundamental knowledge 
are not as likely to gain wide contemporary recognition, outside of 
professional circles, as are many far less important, but more obviously 
applicable contributions. Time always corrects this — since even to 
the lay mind, there is eventually revealed the solid masonry of sound 
foundations — when the superstructures have been modified, or have 
crumbled. The work of Francis Peabody had this fundamental qual- 
ity, an inevitable consequence of the nature of his character and mind. 

At the time of his graduation from the Harvard school, medicine 
was entering an era of transformation. It was a period of enthusiasm 
and rapid progress, stimulated by the increasing application of bio- 
chemical methods to its problems. A new group of young disciples, 
trained in chemistry and physics, was carrying the laboratory into the 
clinic, and of these he became an acknowledged leader. Adventuring 
in his early studies into a variety of fields, with the usual versatility of 
an eager young intelligence confronted with the unmined treasures of 
medical opportunity, he soon concentrated upon the problems involv- 
ing chemical methods, and submitted himself to the rigid disciplines 
of the laboratories of Emil Fischer and of Fresenius. The choice of 
these two great teachers in itself is significant of the point of view with 
which he approached his work. The former was the great father of 
biochemistry; the latter the tried and severe teacher of professional 
chemists who flocked to his odorous laboratory (in a private house on 
the Kapellenstrasse in the little town of Wiesbaden) from every corner 
of the world. 
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It would serve no useful purpose to catalogue the various publica- 
tions which resulted from Francis Peabody’s many investigations. 
The quality of his work was always sound and thorough and, in many 
instances, brilliant. His contributions to the clinical aspects of the 
vital capacity of the lungs and on the metabolism of the respiration 
will remain as cornerstones of these branches of knowledge. His later 
papers on normal bone-marrow and on the pathology of the bone- 
marrow in pernicious anemia are permanently written into the liter- 
atures of these subjects, and supplemented the investigations of his 
devoted friend, George Minot, in one of the most beneficent thera- 
peutic discoveries of our time. A survey of the succession of his scien- 
tific papers shows beyond all else a constant growth in scope and 
understanding, a development toward something greater of which his 
death has robbed us. 

It is not often that this capacity for scientific concentration is com- 
bined with keen interest in men, and in its consequence — public 
service. There was in Francis Peabody so much joyful youth — such 
abundance of vitality — that, far from becoming the scientific re- 
cluse, he gave himself, with adventurous ardor, to the causes that ap- 
pealed to him. In July, 1917, he joined the American Red Cross Com- 
mission to Roumania, later going on to Russia where he was deeply 
stirred by the turmoil of the second revolution, which he witnessed. 
On his return, he enlisted in the military service and went to France 
as a major in the U.S. Army Medical Corps, remaining on the active 
list until February after the armistice. 

In an age and in a country so often charged with superficial judg- 
ments and the tendency to applaud pretense and sham, it is an en- 
couragement to optimism to know that the fine intelligence of his 
work and the noble simplicity of his character were fully recognized by 
his profession. Upon no man were its honors more lavishly bestowed. 
None but those most intimately associated with him knew that he had 
been offered, in turn, the chairs of medicine at the University of Chi- 
cago, at Columbia, at Johns Hopkins, at Yale and at Stanford Univer- 
sity as well as the deanship of the Chicago University Medical School 
—all of them declined in order to serve Harvard as Professor of 
Medicine and Director of the Thorndike Memorial of the City Hos- 
pital, where he developed an institution unique in the history of 
clinical teaching. 

In writing these things of him who was so dear to us, there is the 
great danger of giving the impression of conventional eulogy — a risk 
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which no one who knew him well would willingly incur. But bearing 
this in mind, and realizing the uncertainty of prophecy, we feel quite 
justified in believing that what Osler, the pathologist, was to the pre- 
ceding generation, Francis Peabody, the physiologist, would have 
been to our own. For, far as he had gone, he died in full flight — 
growing in strength, the capacities of his heart and mind still un- 
folding. 

These things are recorded; for the true history of a University lies 
in the achievements of its distinguished men. But to those who were 
his associates and friends the material facts of his career seem hardly 
more than incidental to the real meaning of his life. For, as Carlyle 
says of Schiller, “the man’s heart, which few knew, was as true and 
noble as his genius, which all knew.” No reading of his works, no 
study of his outward accomplishments, no appraisal of the high places 
which he held can give a measure of his worth. The quality of his 
spirit is perhaps best witnessed by the last paragraph of his own paper 
on the “Care of the Patient”: 


The good physician knows his own patients through and through, and his 
knowledge is bought dearly. Time, sympathy, and understanding must be 
lavishly dispensed, but the reward is to be found in that personal bond which 
forms the greatest satisfaction of the practice of medicine. One of the essen- 
tial qualities of the clinician is interest in humanity, for the secret of the care 
of the patient is in caring for the patient. 


These, his own words, describe his relationship to his work mor? 
accurately than any we can substitute. He gave himself lavishly and 
was made happy by the good he did to others; and he loved his fellows 
with a grave and tender wisdom which included their minds and their 
spirits in his ministrations, as well as their bodies. 

Small wonder that a man possessing this happy combination of 
gifts should prove an inspiring teacher. Youth is critical and pitilessly 
keen to discern pedantry and fatuousness, however clothed in learning. 
And great teaching — however pedagogy may reorganize it — will 
always, like great medical practice, be a personal matter. The stu- 
dents who competed for admission to his courses, who voted his work 
the most profitable of their apprenticeship, who brought to him for 
his scrutiny and counsel their perplexities and tribulations, who came 
in great numbers, dry-eyed, as he would have had them, to do him 
homage at the service in King’s Chapel — the medical students of 
Harvard knew him at his true value; and theirs, indeed, is the greatest 
loss, for they must do without the wise companion in patient study 
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who would have remained young with them though he had lived to 
fourscore years; and through them is the greatest loss, for in each of 
them something of his spirit went out into the world. 

One tries to see his life as a whole, one searches one’s memory for 
contacts and episodes to make sure that — were he looking over one’s 
shoulder — he would not find one guilty of what he hated most, over- 
statement and fulsomeness. But one gathers only wonder at the inner 
symmetry of intelligence and heart which made his life a blessing and 
his death an inspiring lesson. Indeed, the proof of a man’s life — how 
much has been the living of a formula and how much an inward light 
— may often be found in the manner of his facing death. For courage 
is still, as it has always been, a thing of great beauty, that springs, 
whatever its form of expression, from an inner source of moral power. 
We wish, for ourselves and the ordinary human being, a swift and 
merciful death, which is most easily supported with dignity and com- 
posure. For him we would not have had it other than it came. Those 
who were fortunate in seeing him during those eighteen months when 
he and death sat face to face — who dreaded their first visits and came 
out glad and inspired with a new faith in the nobility and courage to 
which rare men can attain — these know that the ugliness and cruelty 
of death were defeated. Death had no triumph, and he died as he had 
lived — with patience and love and submission in his heart, with the 
simple faith of a trustful child, and the superb gallantry of a great 
soul. 


Francis WELD PEABopy 
Born — November 24, 1881; died, October 13, 1927. 
Degrees — A.B., Harvard, 1903. 
M.D., Harvard, 1907. 
Positions — 
Intern, Massachusetts General Hospital, 1907-08. 
Assistant Resident Physician, Johns Hopkins Hospital, 1908-09. 
Fellow in Pathology, Johns Hopkins Hospital, 1909-10. 
Student of Chemistry, University of Berlin, 1910. 
Assistant Resident Physician, Hospital of the Rockefeller Insti- 
tute, 1911-12. 
Assistant of the Rockefeller Institute, 1911-12. 
Resident Physician, Peter Bent Brigham Hospital, 1913-1915. 
Member Red Cross Commission to Roumania, 1917. 
Assistant Professor of Medicine, Harvard Medical School, 1915-20. 
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Physician, Peter Bent Brigham Hospital, 1915-21. 

Consulting Physician, The Collis P. Huntington Memorial Hos- 
pital, 1915-21. 

Associate Professor of Medicine, Harvard Medical School, 1920-21, 

Professor of Medicine, Harvard Medical School, 1921- 

Member China Medical Board of the Rockefeller Foundation, 
and Visiting Professor of Medicine, Pekin Union Medical Col- 
lege, 1921-22. 

Visiting Physician, Boston City Hospital, 1922- 

Director of Thorndike Memorial Laboratory, 1922- 

Consulting Physician, Peter Bent Brigham Hospital, 1922- 

Member Board of Scientific Directors of the Rockefeller Institute, 
1926- . 


FROM A GRADUATE’S WINDOW 


N esteemed contributor, Samuel M. Scott, ’86, is properly con- 
cerned over the gratuitous advertising among Harvard men 
which the Literary Guild of America obtained recently. Most if not 
Free advertis- @ graduates of the University received a pamphlet 
ing for literary called “Wings” that contained descriptive sketches of 
_ the editors and promoters of the Literary Guild and their 
statements on behalf of the organization. Enclosed with this pamphl-c 
were letters of endorsement from a member of the Department of 
English and from the then General Secretary of the Alumni Ass- -ia- 
tion. Harvard men were invited to subscribe to the Literar- Guild 
and receive each month the new book that its editorial beard had 
selected. The cost to the subscribers would be only about half the 
price that non-members would have to pay for copies purchased at 
a bookstore. In a letter to the MAGazine Mr. Scott characterizes 
the Literary Guild’s enterprise as follows: 

“ Stripped of its high-flown pretences, many of which contradict 
one another, the proposal is a money-making scheme which, as usual, 
directs its appeal to the bargain-loving instinct and the ever-respon- 
sive vanity of the unthinking public. You are to get books at half 
price, not ordinary books but such as are worthy of you, i.e., the best 
of which American genius is capable — selected for you by the most 
competent critics in the land. You give yourself the highest literary 
polish at the very lowest cost. Could you ask anything better? And 
remember, we save you half of what you never intended to spend.” 
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We had cast the budget of Literary Guild propaganda into the 
waste-basket unread. Mr. Scott’s letter awakened in us a desire to 
examine it. Without much difficulty we procured a copy of the pam- 
phlet “Wings”; we have not seen the letters of endorsement that were 
sent out with it. The five contributors to “Wings,” who are also the 
editors and directors of the Literary Guild, do not hide their lights 
under bushels. We learn that a gentleman who made a journey from 
New York to Connecticut — “four hours on a train” — to meet the 
editor-in-chief, Mr. Carl Van Doren, said afterward, “I was amazed 
to find that this man, so distinguished for scholarship and literary 
taste, was human and full of fun.” Mr. Van Doren’s colleague, 
Mr. Glenn Frank, is an equally amazing figure; “‘he learned to speak 
in public as a child; he had entranced audiences all over the Middle 
West before he was of age — he has delivered hundreds of lectures, 
read thousands of books; done masses of research in commercial and 
economic fields ...is now President of a mighty university. And he 
is only thirty-nine years old.” Miss Zona Gale, who is a regent of the 
mighty university of which this youthful prodigy is President, “‘usu- 
ally wears something blue, her hair is dark, potential gold. Slight and 
quiet, a delicate and absorbed figure — a rather full mouth, with ex- 
quisite hands.” “She feels cities keenly” — but her own contribution 
to “Wings” is entitled “Literature in Small Towns” — towns where 
“the gesture of recognizing the vogue of a book, of reading it and dis- 
cussing it, is duly observed.”’ One of the substantial props of the Lit- 
erary Guild is Mr. Joseph Wood Krutch. Like Mr. Frank he is still 
young — “he is only thirty-three” — but “he is already the dra- 
matic and associate editor of the Nation.” How he has achieved this 
eminence is explained. “In thinking of Joseph Wood Krutch one 
word flashes first into the mind — insight. He does not look at sur- 
faces, but in all things, life, people, books, plays, he digs down at once 
and with sure touch to the deep animating impulse, the secret spring 
— the idea.” Not only does Mr. Wood Krutch dig down with sure 
touch; he also leans. “Mr. Krutch will always lean toward the 
books which deal with the deeper motives of human acts, and toward 
the books which will appeal to the younger generation of American 
critics.” It seems appropriate that the sketch of Mr. Krutch should 
be thoughtfully analytic in character; equally fitting is it that Miss 
Elinor Wylie should come caroling before the reader on a note of sheer 
ecstasy. “‘Elinor Wylie has been three different people — first a child 
in a silvered luxury; then a woman living life dangerously; and then 
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swiftly, still young, she stepped forth a finished artist. Intricate and 
crystal — enchanting companion — lovely poet — this high-spirited 
girl who moves in the stiff brocaded folds of an Infanta — lady in a 
dream — irony — wit — enamelled art — the pain of living — cour- 
age — romance — the experienced woman plus the unconquerable 
child. ... But let her express the spirit of her work in her own clear 
way. 
You have taken the arrows and stings 
Which prick and bruise 
And fashioned them into wings 
For the heels of your shoes.” 


How immeasurable is the gulf that separates the versifier from the 
poet! William Vaughn Moody once wrote: 


“Of wounds and sore defeat 
I made my battle stay; 
Wingéd sandals for my feet 
I wove of my delay.” 


A reading of “‘Wings” emphasizes the truth of the statement made 
in Mr. Scott’s letter that “refinement, sensibility, and fastidiousness 
in the best sense of all these words are indispensable to a true appre- 
ciation of the best in literature.”’ In furnishing advertising copy for a 
commercial enterprise with a log-rolling attachment the member of 
the Department of English and the former General Secretary of the 
Alumni Association allowed themselves to be misled. 


The announcement that Henry James, ’99, has been requested by 
the Eliot executors to prepare a biography of President Eliot and has 


Life and consented to undertake the task has given widespread 
a satisfaction. The son of Professor William James, whose 
Eliot letters he edited, he had an exceptional opportunity for 


many years to store up impressions of President Eliot and of the men 
who worked with him. His qualifications to write of President Eliot’s 
service to Harvard have been increased by his own service to the Uni- 
versity as a member of the Board of Overseers. His skill as a bi- 
ographer has been well attested both by his work as editor of his 
father’s letters and by his Life of Richard Olney. 

Mr. James asks that any one who has kept letters from Mr. Eliot 
communicate with him at 10 East Tenth Street, New York City. If 
original letters are forwarded to him they will be returned, should 
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that be desired. With respect to personal letters, he would be glad to 
be allowed to appraise their interest or suitability for publication, with 
the understanding that he would not publish them without the entire 
consent of the owner. Many people who have personal letters from 
President Eliot are likely to withhold them, not because of unwilling- 
ness to have them published, but because of a feeling that, as they do 
not deal with affairs of public interest, they are unsuitable for pub- 
lication. What the biographer wants is the personal note, irrespective 
of the apparent public interest of the subject-matter; and Mr. James 
especially requests that any personal letters from Mr. Eliot, as well 
as any important official letters, be sent to him. 


THE UNIVERSITY 


THE OPENING OF THE YEAR 
By THE UNIVERSITY EDITOR 


For the first time in several years the total University enrollment this 
autumn fails to disclose some expansion upward. The figures for October 5, 
1927, were 7933, as compared with a total of 7959 on October 6 The enroll- 

a year ago. In each case the statistics are for the ninth day ™ent figures 
from the beginning of the academic year, and hence are fairly comparable, 
although tardy registrations are more numerous in some years than in others. 
The decrease of 26 students, taking all departments of the University to- 
gether, is not of much significance except in that it seems to show a subsi- 
dence of the tide which has been running with considerable strength each 
autumn since the close of the war. 

Harvard College has a registration of 3248 regular students and 46 specials. 
This represents a slight drop from the figures of a year ago. In looking over 
the tabulation some one may be moved to ask why there were where the 
only 946 freshmen admitted last autumn, and 962 this year, gains and 
when the announced limit on the size of the Freshman Class een 
is 1000. The answer is that this limit of 1000 includes all freshmen in both 
the College and the Engineering School. On the other hand, it does not 
include “‘dropped freshmen” or students who are repeating the work of the 
freshman year by reason of their having failed to gain promotion to the Sopho- 
more Class last June. It will be obvious, of course, that the enrollment in 
Harvard College as a whole cannot increase appreciably so long as this limi- 
tation upon new students is maintained. And it is likely to be maintained for 
the present. It will be observed, moreover, that the shrinkage is by no means 
uniform in the upper classes from year to year. A year ago the Sophomore 
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Class showed a loss of only 48; this autumn it dwindled to the tune of 146. 
That is a striking difference, the reasons for which are not apparent on the 
surface. 

The Engineering School continues its slow but steady gain, although the 
entering class this autumn shows a slight recession in numbers. The most 
encouraging feature of this school’s enrollment is the very The Engineer- 
marked increase in the number of graduate students. The i%8 School 
figure has jumped from 32 to 66. This would seem to indicate that graduates 
of other engineering schools are beginning to recognize the advantages which 
are available to those who pursue advanced studies in Cambridge. The staff 
of the Harvard Engineering School is particularly strong in men who are 
qualified to direct research work and who are interested in that field of edu- 
cational activity. 

In the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, on the other hand, we are 
below last year’s high-water mark. The decline is not of considerable pro- 
portions, and one should beware of attaching much significance The Gradu- 
to the gyrations of any two years, whether up or down; but if #t¢ School 
other graduate schools throughout the country are having the same experience 
it may mean that the nation-wide surge into the profession of college teaching 
has begun to subside. The expansion of the undergraduate student body, in 
all the colleges of the United States during the years after the armistice, 
caused a spirited quest for new instructors. This demand lifted salaries, and 
thus suggested to many young men the enhanced allurements of the teaching 
profession. They flocked to the graduate schools, and after one or two years’ 
training there, large numbers of them were marketed into college faculties. 
It may be that the demand has now diminished somewhat, although in some 
fields of work it is still brisk enough. Even yet there are not many young men 
with Ph.D. degrees looking for jobs. At any rate, there has been an inter- 
ruption, this fall, in the steady growth of the Harvard Graduate School. 

Over in Langdell Hall there is a somewhat different story. Due to the 
recently imposed limitation, the number of first-year men is only slightly 
above that of last year; but the spread between the two lower The Law 
classes is not so wide as it was in 1926. Still, it will be observed School 
that about one third of last year’s first-year class failed to materialize this 
autumn. A large part of this loss was involuntary — so far as the students 
were concerned. It represents the Law School’s strict and praiseworthy elimi- 
nation of those who do not meet the standards. Yet the high standards, and 
the thirty per cent chance of figuring in the casualty list at the end of the first 
year, does not seem to deter men from coming to the Law School. The num- 
ber of applications for admission this autumn was by far the biggest on 
record. 

A word should be added about the Law School’s policy of restricting enroll- 
ment. Last year the authorities made this announcement in the Harvard 
Catalogue: “ No student will be admitted before July 1, 1927; but as the 
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number of those seeking admission much exceeds the number that can be 
admitted, intending students are advised to communicate with the Secretary 
and submit for approval transcripts of their college records at as early a date 
as possible.” The exact number to be admitted was not announced. As mat- 
ters turned out, however, no fewer than 800 applications for admission were 
filed before August 1, and before the opening of the academic year this figure 
had mounted to 1000. Of course it was not possible to admit all these appli- 
cants, for to do so would have far overtaxed the present capacity of the 
School; hence those whose college records seemed to be the least promising 
were rejected — in all more than three hundred applicants. 

Both the Medical School and the Business School are operating under a 
definite limitation in numbers, hence their respective enrollments are virtually 
Other De- determinable in advance. In the case of the Business School 
partments the first-year class is about 30 larger than it was a year ago, 
but it is the intention to discontinue the practice of admitting additional 
students at mid-years. That arrangement was a convenience, from the stand- 
point of men who graduated from college in February; but it seriously inter- 
fered with the smooth working of the Business School’s curriculum and put a 
good deal of extra expense on the institution. By taking in approximately 
four hundred men each autumn the total registration can be kept at about 750. 

Various other departments of the University show slight changes up and 
down. The Dental School, School of Public Health, and Divinity School en- 
rollments are smaller; the two Schools of Architecture have had an increase. 
Seven years ago the total University registration was 5481. The figures of 
to-day represent an increase of more than 40 per cent during this seven-year 
interval. 

A forty per cent increase during the past seven years is by no means ex- 
traordinary. It is probably well below the percentage that has been attained, 
Are the col- during the same period, by the state universities as a whole. 
leges too Some of them have doubled their attendance since the war. 
condos? We have heard it said, from time to time, that Massachusetts 
ought to have a state university because the endowed colleges are overcrowded 
and have had to turn away many applicants each autumn. From the stories 
that go floating around one would gain the impression that more young men 
are turned away than are admitted. But President Marsh of Boston Univer- 
sity, in his annual report for the current year, shows that such an impression 
has no basis in fact. Some time ago he addressed to all the universities and col- 
leges of Massachusetts an enquiry asking them to state how many qualified 
applicants for admission to their undergraduate departments were turned 
away last autumn by reason of not having room for them. The total, for all 
these institutions, was 127. On the other hand, the replies indicated that 
several colleges could have admitted more students if enough qualified appli- 
cants had presented themselves. In other words, there was room in the uni- 
versities and colleges of Massachusetts, taking them as a whole, for every 
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undergraduate applicant who had any valid claim for admission. Some col- 
leges had a few more applicants than they could accommodate; but others did 
not have enough. It is true, of course, that this investigation was confined to 
Massachusetts; but there is no reason to think that a nation-wide survey 
would show a different state of affairs. The pressure hereabouts has been, 
to all appearances, as great as elsewhere, and there is no state university to 
ameliorate it. 

To some extent, the college authorities are themselves to blame for the 
popular impression which President Marsh has shown to have no real basis. 
Every autumn some institutions take delight in telling the newspapers that 
they have admitted only half, or less than half, the total number of applicants. 
Strictly speaking, that is true; but they omit to explain that in figuring the 
total number of applications they count everybody, whether qualified or not. 
You can make an impressive showing in this respect if you include as an 
“ applicant for admission”’ everybody who writes to enquire what the admis- 
sion requirements are — and perhaps it is good advertising to do this. But it 
does not portray the true situation. 

The figures are also inflated by the fact that students graduating from high 
schools and preparatory schools have now formed the habit of applying to 
several institutions in the hope that if they are rejected by one they will be 
admitted by another. In some cases, it is believed, they are encouraged in 
this strategy by both teachers and parents. Nor is the practice blameworthy, 
in view of the rigid and sometimes technical way in which the admission re- 
quirements are applied by some colleges. Obviously, however, this habit of 
multiple application tends to give each institution an idea that it is more 
popular than is really the case. It also accounts for the fact that not a few 
of those who are granted the privilege of admission fail to show up when the 
college opens. Having this in mind, most colleges which maintain a limitation 
on the size of the freshman class usually grant the privilege of admission to 
more than the assigned number, thus leaving a margin for the inevitable 
shrinkage when the actual registration takes place. 

Last year, as readers of the MAGAZINE will remember, the Faculty and the 
Governing Boards voted to inaugurate the experiment of suspending, in 
large part, the holding of regular classes during two periods of ye plan for 
the academic year, namely, from the Christmas recess to the two reading 
first week in February, and from the spring recess to the end of eens 
the second term. This arrangement, which applies to the College and the 
Graduate School only, is to be put into effect during the current year. The 
idea is to give the students two stretches of time during which they can pur- 
sue a process of self-education by doing a considerable amount of inde- 
pendent reading, free from the interruptions of the customary classroom 
schedule. It is also intended to afford both instructors and tutors an oppor- 
tunity to do more research work and writing. 

The experiment is a novel one in this country although it bears some re- 
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semblance, at least in purpose, to what has long been the established practice 
at Oxford and Cambricge. It will have to be carefully controlled at the outset, 
if we are to make a success of the plan. To this end the suspension of formal 
instruction will not extend, for the present at least, to those courses which are 
regularly open to freshmen. Nor, as regards the other classes, will it give 
students any right to go away from Cambridge. They will be expected to stay 
on the ground and work just as hard as if they were attending classes twelve 
times a week, or indeed somewhat harder. There will be no way of marking 
daily attendance, of course; but as a practical matter this omission is by no 
means of such consequence as it would have been fifteen or twenty years ago. 
For some time we have been paying little or no attention to the classroom 
absences of undergraduates who are in good standing. 

Attendance at lectures, recitations and tutorial conferences is not main- 
tained at Harvard by compulsion and has not been for some time. Yet it 
probably averages better than in the old days of Ccercon. Indeed, one of 
the interesting and significant features of quite a few courses nowadays is the 
considerable number of “ student vagabonds” who drift now and then into 
courses where they do not belong. Every morning The Crimson publishes a 
list of the apparently interesting matters that are going to be discusse | in the 
various classrooms during the day, and it is encouraging to see the number of 
undergraduates who find it worth their while to go and listen in. Under such 
conditions there is ground for the hope that the student body will not turn 
the reading period into a recess, but will use it in the way that has been 
intended. There will be exceptions, of course, and no one should be surprised 
if the college parts company with quite a batch of irresponsible fe'lows as the 
immediate aftermath of the mid-year examinations this year, for these exam- 
inations will cover the work that is supposed to be done during the reading 
period just preceding. But one lesson in this regard, if even one lesson proves 
to be needed, will probably suffice. 

The best feature of the plan is its flexibility. It is not intended that in all 
subjects the time afforded by the suspension of classroom work shall be used 
in the same way. Each instructor is left free to assign his students, for the 
interval, whatever work he thinks that it would be most profitable for them 
to do. He may tell them to read certain books, or write a thesis, or work out 
certain problems — whatever he thinks best. What is done this year must 
necessarily be somewhat experimental. It will take time to find out which 
method seems to gain the best results. In any case, the method is bound to 
vary with the subject, and even with different branches of the same subject. 
Nothing could be farther from the spirit of the whole enterprise than that 
all instructors should use the reading period in the same way. 

— The college year began with two new buildings in full service, 
the new namely, the new Fogg Art Museum and the Administration 
matinee Building (Morgan Hall) at the Business School. Vanderbilt 
Hall, the Medical School dormitory, was dedicated on October 14. This hall 
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is named for Harold S. Vanderbilt, ’07, who contributed more than half 
the funds for building and equipping it. It is located at the corner of Long- 
wood and Louis Pasteur Avenues, close to the Medical School plant, and pro- 
vides living quarters for about 250 students, which is about half the Medical 
School’s enrollment. The building is so designed, however, that quarters for 
an additional 150 men can easily be added whenever funds become available. 
The new dormitory supplies a need which has been urgent for a long time, 
and its erection marks the culmination of efforts which were begun many 
years ago. 

The new Chemistry Building, on Oxford Street, is making good progress. 
There is hope that it can be roofed in before the snow comes. It stands im- 
mediately northeast of the building known as the New Lecture Hall. With 
good fortune and no unexpected delays it ought to be ready for occupancy 
next autumn. When the Department of Chemistry moves to its new quarters 
Boylston Hall will be set free for some other use; but no decision has yet been 
reached concerning this old building. The suggestion has been made that 
it be used for the storage of surplus library books, but this does not seem alto- 
gether practicable. The building could be remodelled into classrooms, and 
classrooms are much needed; but the cost of such reconstruction would be 
large and even then the place would not be very well adapted to the pur- 
pose. The hall is too near the street, and noisy. A new classroom build- 
ing, at any rate, is much needed, for the pressure upon the existing facilities 
is great. 

Two other buildings have not yet, been begun but are in prospect. One is 
the addition to Langdell Hall. The growth of the Law School has made a large 
amount of additional space imperative. When Langdell Hall was built the 
plans provided for large additions, exceeding in size the original structure, 
whenever the need should arise and the funds become available. These plans 
will now be carried a further stage towards completion. One of the interest- 
ing features of the new structure will be the provision of a large room for use 
as a legal museum. The Law School has gathered quite a good collection of 
interesting documents, publications, portraits, letters, etc., illustrating the 
history of the law. These will be brought together in the museum and addi- 
tions to the collection will be made. It is expected that work on the additions 
will be begun within a few weeks. 

The other projected building is the Memorial Chapel. This is somewhat 
further in the distance. As yet not all the money needed for this building has 
been raised, nor does there seem to be general agreement about the Chapel 
itself. The Governing Boards of the University have approved the project, 
and they seem to be supported by majority sentiment among the alumni; but 
there are some who feel that a new chapel is not the foremost among our needs 
and there are others who question the appropriateness of a Chapel as a War 
Memorial, especially if a part of it must perpetuate the name of our present 
chapel, as appears to be the case. At any rate, there is a considerable sum of 
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money still to be raised and it does not seem probable that the work of con- 
struction can be begun for some time yet. 

From time to time in these pages during the past half dozen years we have 
had occasion to speak of the improved interest which the undergraduate body 
The greater is displaying in its college studies. This autumn there was a 
interest in new and rather striking indication of it when the manager 
aaeeed of one of the major teams resigned his position and gave as his 
reason a desire to have more time in which to pursue certain studies which 
interested him. He is a student in good standing, and merely preferred being 
a better one to being a manager. It is inconceivable that a resignation like 
this would have been forthcoming ten years ago. Yet it provoked no great 
surprise this autumn, and the only comment in the college press was in the 
nature of a commendation. 

Harvard undergraduates, taking them as a whole, are much more inter- 
ested in the curriculum than were their predecessors of a decade ago. The evi- 
dences of this change are numerous and conclusive. All sorts of explanations 
are put forth to account for it — better teaching, the tutorial system, the gen- 
eral examination, etc., but one must not forget that an enhanced interest in 
scholarship is by no means an exclusively Harvard phenomenon. The same 
has been noted at universities and colleges all over the country. President 
Hibben, of Princeton, has commented on it at some length in his last an- 
nual report. No matter where you go you will be told by college presidents, 
deans, and professors that standards have been raised, that undergraduates 
are working harder and more intelligently, and that they are much more alive 
to their opportunities than they used to be. The strange thing about it, how- 
ever, is that each college seems to regard the new orientation as a strictly 
local affair, due to some new rule or method or system which the authori- 
ties of that particular college have introduced. 

As a matter of fact the change is probably due to two underlying causes. 
First is the greater intellectual independence of the new undergraduate, the 
college student of to-day. His elders criticize him for his non-conformity, but 
to the colleges this trait has been a godsend. His inclination is to dispute, to 
question, to start a controversy. The wise teacher gives him the opportunity 
to indulge this propensity, and there is no occasion for surprise if the result 
manifests itself in a more demonstrative interest. In a word the present-day 
undergraduate is vastly better classroom material than his father was. How 
he has come to be so much better is a question that cannot be dealt with in a 
paragraph, but it is part of the general revolution in national life that we 
are passing through — a revolution that most of our contemporaries fail to 
discern, as is the habit of contemporaries when peaceful revolutions occur. 

The second main cause is a corollary from the first. Better student material 
has provided the inspiration to better teaching. We hear a good deal of com- 
plaint about poor teaching in the colleges, and one might get the idea from 
these widespread murmurs that the quality of instruction has been deteriorat- 
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ing. On the contrary it has vastly improved, at any rate all the evidence 
points to that conclusion. But it has not improved at a pace in keeping with 
undergraduate expectations, and that is why the complaints keep emanating 
from him. To a considerable extent it is the student who now pushes the 
teaching standards upward. When a course is well given he lets the whole 
college know about it. In the old days any “ snap”’ course was deemed to be a 
good course; to-day it takes more than easy sledding to make a course popular. 

It is doubtless true that new regulations governing the choice of studies, 
honors courses, and the relieving of good students from irksome routine 
tasks — that all these things have had something to do with his change 
of attitude. Likewise, the limitations upon the size of the student body, 
as imposed by so many colleges, have exerted an influence in the same 
direction. Prior to ten years ago nearly every college was concerned about 
getting enough students. Some of them advertised, sent out emissaries to the 
schools, and were not above relaxing the admission requirements when that 
became necessary. Having been at such pains to gather them in, there was no 
incentive to rigidity in the application of standards that would serve to throw 
many students out. Under such conditions the low-grade men set the pace 
and the better ones got little stimulus or none at all. But of late years this 
situation has been entirely altered. The colleges are now rejecting, as not 
qualified, many whom they would have cheerfully taken in the years before 
the war. They have rid their classrooms of much deadweight. And knowing 
that there is no difficulty about keeping the quota filled, they have far less 
hesitancy about shaking out ones who fail to keep up with the rest. In a word, 
it is the better students, not the poorer ones, who now set the standards, and 
with obvious results so far as the arousing of interest on their own part is 
concerned. 


Graduate School of Education; to the 
election of Morton Prince as Associate 
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Meeting of September 26, 1927 
Present, President Lowell, Messrs. 
Perkins, Lawrence, Moors, Curtis, Treas- 
urer Adams. 

The President presented votes of the 
Board of Overseers passed at their meet- 
ing of June 23 consenting to the election of 
Martin Bassett Dill, as Clinical Professor 
of Operative Dentistry, and Kurt Hermann 
Thoma, as Professor of Oral Pathology, to 
serve from September 1, 1927, both as 
voted by the Corporation May 9; to the 
appointment of Charles Swain Thomas, 
Philip Putnam Chase, and John Joseph 
Mahoney members of the Faculty of the 





Professor of Abnormal and Dynamic Psy- 
chology, all to serve for one year from 
September 1, 1927; to the appointment of 
William Edwards Ladd as Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Surgery, Robert Montraville 
Green as Assistant Professor of Applied 
Anatomy, Benjamin White as Assistant 
Professor of Bacteriology and Immunology 
and Preventive Medicine and Hygiene, 
Harry Clyde Trimble as Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Biological Chemistry, Joseph 
Charles Aub, Arlie Vernon Beck, Joseph 
Treloar Wearn as Assistant Professors of 
Medicine, James Homer Wright as Assist- 
ant Professor of Pathology, Alfred Clarence 
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Redfield and Percy Goldthwaite Stiles as 
Assistant Professors of Physiology, and 
James Dellinger Barney as Assistant 
Professor of Genito-Urinary Surgery, Ed- 
ward Clark Streeter, Lecturer on the 
History of Medicine, Frederick Taylor 
Lord, Instructor in Medicine, Gilbert 
Horrax, Instructor in Surgery, Merrill 
Clary Sesman, Instructor in Roentgenology, 
George Burgess Magrath, Instructor in 
Legal Medicine, Shields Warren, In- 
structor in Pathology, Bronson Crothers, 
Instructor in Pediatrics, George Richards 
Minot, William Henry Robey, Clinical 
Professors of Medicine, Edwin Hemphill 
Place, Professor of Pediatrics, Joshua 
Clapp Hubbard, Clinical Professor of 
Surgery, Wallace Hume Carothers, In- 
structor in Chemistry, William Leonard 
Langer, Assistant Professor of History and 
Tutor in the Division of History, Govern- 
ment, and Economics, Donald Snedden 
and Newton Henry Black, Assistant Pro- 
fessors of Education, all for three years 
from September 1, 1927; to the election of 
Paul Joseph Sachs as Professor of Fine 
Arts, to serve from September 1, 1927, on 
half-time, Philip Cabot as Professor of 
Public Utility Management, Edward Peir- 
son Richardson as John Homans Pro- 
fessor of Surgery, James Bryan Conant as 
Professor of Chemistry, all to serve from 
September 1, 1927, to the appointment of 
John Henry Williams and Abbott Payson 
Usher as Tutors in the Division of History, 
Government and Economics, to serve from 
September 1, 1927, all as voted May 23, 
1927; to the appointment of Stanley Kuhl 
Hornbeck, Delmar Leighton, and Norris 
Folger Hall, members of the Faculty of 
Arts and Sciences, Edward Andrews Lin- 
coln as Assistant Professor of Education, 
all for one year from September 1, 1927; 
Hermann Ludwig Blumgart, Instructor in 
Medicine, Harold Leonard Higgins, A ssist- 
ant Professor of Pediatrics, Hallowell 
Davis, Assistant Professor of Physiology, 
David Bruce Dill, Assistant Professor of 





Biological Chemistry, Erwin Haskell 
Schell and Harold Hasen Thurlby, Assist- 
ant Professors of Industrial Management, 
Arthur Warren Hanson, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Accounting, Arthur Vernon 
Woodworth, Assistant Professor of Fi- 
nance, all for three years from September 
1, 1927; to the election of Norman Scott 
Brien Gras as Isidor Straus Professor of 
Business History, Thomas Henry Sanders 
as Professor of Accounting, Wallace Brett 
Donham as George Fisher Baler Professor 
of Business Economics, Etienne Gilson, 
Professor of Philosophy, all to serve from 
September 1, 1927; to the election of 
Malcolm Perrine McNair as Associate 
Professor of Marketing, Theodore Henry 
Brown as Associate Professor of Business 
Statistics, Clinton Peston Biddle as Asso- 
ciate Professor of Investment Banking, all 
to serve for five years from September 1, 
1927; to the appointment of members of 
the Administrative Board of the Engineer- 
ing School for the academic year 1927-28, 
and to inserting in the Quinguennial Cata- 
logue the name of Henry Samuel Brown, 
Jr., deceased, with the Doctors of Medi- 
cine, Class of 1927, ali as voted June 11, 
1927; to the election of Wilson George 
Saillie as Professor of Public Health Ad- 
ministration, from September 1, 1927; 
Eric Robert Dalrymple Maclagan as 
Charles Eliot Norton Professor of Poetry, 
for one year from September 1, 1927; 
Ronan Calistus Grady, Professor of Naval 
Science and Tactics, to serve while de- 
tailed here by the United States Govern- 
ment; to the appointment of Car] Joachim 
Friedrich as Assistant Professor of Govern- 
ment and Tutor in the Division of History, 
Government and Economics, for three years 
from September 1, 1927; Walter Thomas 
Layton as Lecturer on Political Economy 
during the year 1927-28; to the appoint- 
ment of the Committee on the Regulation 
of Athletic Sports; to inserting in the 
Quinquennial Catalogue the name of 
Edmund Francis Hahn, deceased, with 
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the Masters of Arts, Class of 1927; to the 
amendment of Statute 8, and to confer- 
ring degrees in course and out of course, 
all as voted June 22, 1927. 

The Treasurer reported the following 
receipts, and the same were gratefully 
accepted: 


From the estate of Edmund Dana Barbour 
$132,000 in cash and securities valued at $88,995. 

From the estate of Charles Bigelow securities 
valued at $77,065 and $217.72 in cash. 

From the estate of George Ledlie $10,000 for 
the George Ledlie Prize and $5000 for the George 
Le Jdlie Scholarship. 

From the estate of John A. Estabrooks $2000 
for the Harvard Union and $2000 for the Uni- 
versity. 

From the estate of Samuel C. Cobb $236.31. 

From the estate of Susan Greene Dexter (Mrs 
F. Gordon Dexter) $583.34. 

From the estate of James Lyman Whitney $42.60 

From the estate of Martha L. Sargent (Mrs. 
floward Sargent) $17.55, 

From the estate of Anna E. Milton (Mrs. William 
F. Milton) $5.67, 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous gifts: 


To sundry subscribers for the gift of securities 
valued at $146,221, $2575 in cash toward the Ten 
Million Dollar Campaign. 

To sundry subscribers for the gift of securities 
valued at $4859.60, $496,463.80 in cash toward 
the Law School Endowment. 

To Mr. George F. Baker for his gift of securities 
valued at $509,488, $798.28 in cash toward the 
Susiness School Endowment. 

To the Managers U/W of Charles M. Cabot for 
the gift of securities valued at $4, $30,927.10 in 
cash to procure or encourage or promote the in- 
vestigation and study of industrial conditions in 
this country. 

To sundry subscribers for the gift of $30,000 for 
the Harvard War Memorial. 

To George R. Agassiz for the gift of $25,000 for 
the Astronomical Observatory. 

To sundry subscribers for the gift of $24,307.89 
for The Harvard Fund. 

To Mr. and Mrs. George A. McKinlock for their 
gift of $22,7 

To William Ziegler, Jr., for the gift of $12,500 
for William Ziegler Memorial Endowment for Teach- 
ing and Research in International Relationship. 

To Mrs. Morris Loeb for her gift of $10,000 for 
furniture for the Fogg Museum. 

To the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial for 
$15,405.01 for Research in Social Sciences, $3000 
for Industrial Psychology, and $6250 for classifying 
and cataloging the library of the Business School. 

To Lucius Littauer for his gift of $6000 for the 
Nathan Littauer Professorship. 

To the National Electric Light Association for 
their gift of $10,000, C. D. Parker and Company, 
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Inc., for their gift of $124.98 for Public Utility 
Management in the Business School. 

To Mr. John R. Purdon for his unrestricted gift 
of $150. 

To Mr. Robert F. Herrick for his unrestricted 
gift of $5580. 

To an anonymous friend for $5000 towards a 
certain salary 1925-26, 1926-27. 

To Mrs. Harold I. Pratt for her gift of $5000 
for the garden of the Fogg Museum. 

To the Class of 1903 for the gift of $5500 for the 
Twenty-fifth Anniversary Fund. 

To the Class of 1883 for the gift of $100 for the 
Twenty-fifth Anniversary Fund. 

To Albert Gallatin for his gift of $100, Louis E. 
Kirstein for his gift of $500 and J. Pierpont Morgan 
for his gift of $4000 for Kirkuk Expedition, Fogg 
and Semitic Museum. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $4000 
towards a certain salary. 

To a graduate for the gift of $3920.46 for The 
LeBaron Russell Briggs Memorial Base-Ball Cage. 

To Mr. William Emerson for his gift of $1000 
and to Mrs. Richard Sears for her gift of $3000 
for the French ceiling in the Fogg Museum. 

To Professor James R. Jewett for his gift of 
$3000 for a certain salary for the academic year 
1927-28. 

To the Harvard Medical Alumni Association for 
the gift of $2500 for the salaries of Alumni Assist- 
ants for 1927-28. 

To “H.N.C.” for the gift of $2500 for Medical 
Clinic, Massachusetts General Hospital. 

To the Studebaker Corporation of America for 
the gift of $2500 for the Albert Russel Erskine 
Bureau for Street Traffic Research. 

To Mrs. Henry P. Davison for her git of $2200 
for the Davison Scholarships for 1927-28. 

To the Class of 1863 for the gift of securities 
valued at $1557.38 and $500 in cash for “The 
Scholarship Fund of the Class of 1863.” 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $2000 
towards a certain salary. 

To Alfred L. Castle for the gift of $10, to Archi- 
bald C. Coolidge for the gift of $1000, and to 
anonymous friends for the gift of $1640.62 for 
special expenses of the Library. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $1500 
toward a certain salary. 

To Viscount Grey of Fallodon for his gift of 
$1500 for books for the Library. 

To Mr. James J. Storrow, Jr., for his gift of 
$1309.67 for the deficit of the Blue Hill Observa- 
tory. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $1250 for 
the Roe-Merrill Secrist Heffner Traveling Fellow- 
ship 1927-28, 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $150 for 
a special Scholarship. 

To Thomas Barbour for his gift of $1250 for a 
certain salary. 

To Mrs. Charles P. Bowditch for her gift of 
$1250, to Mr. Clarence L. Hay for his gift of $500, 
and to Mr. John B. Stetson, Jr., for his gift of $500 
for the Cenote Fund of the Peabody Museum. 

To Arch Wilkinson Shaw for his gift of $1250 
for the Business School. 

To Frank Graham Thomson for his gift of $1250 
for the Division of Government. 
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To Nathan L. Amster for his gift of $1000, to Mr. 
Albert D. Lasker for his gift of $1000 and to an 
anonymous friend for the gift of $250 towards a 
certain salary. 

To George H. Ellis Company for the gift of 
$1000, N. P. Gould Company for the gift of $100, 
Hanff-Metzger Inc. for the gift of $100, The 
Proctor and Collier Company for the gift of $210 
for the Case System of Teaching in the Business 
School. 

To the American Medical Association for the gift 
of $1000 for the Division of Anthropology. 

To Dr. Alexander Forbes for the gift of $1000 
for services and wages in the Department of 
Physiology. 

To the Rockefeller Foundation for the gift of 
$975 for Research Fellowships. 

To Mr. Edgar Pierce for the gift of $750 towards 
a certain salary. 

To sundry subscribers for their gift of $580.34 
for the Dental Alumni Loan Fund. 

To Professor Oakes Ames for his gift of $510 
for the Botanical Museum. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $500 
for a certain salary and $495 for the Cancer Com- 
mission. 

To the Trustees of the Music Fund for the gift 
of $500 toward a certain salary. 

To Mrs. Henry Parkman, Jr., for her gift of $500 
for the Blue Hill Observatory Endowment. 

To the Bureau of Social Hygiene, Inc., for their 
gift of $450 toward a certain grant. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $412 for 
services and wages in the Warren Anatomical 
Museum. 

To Mr. Charles A. Coolidge for the gift of $291.60 
and Professor Paul J. Sachs for his gift of $291.60 
for the fountain in the court of the Fogg Museum. 

To Samuel Cabot for his gift of $200, Committee 
on Epilepsy for their gift of $400, and Henry Lyman 
for his gift of $200 for Epilepsy Research. 

To Charles Sumner Bird for his gift of $300 for 
the Charles Sumner Bird Scholarship 1926-27. 

To Fred R. Blumenthal for his gift of $200 for 
the Brackett Professorship. 

To Charles Jackson, George S. Jackson, Robert 
A. Jackson and Mrs. Ralph B. Williams for their 
gift of $172.50 for the George Schunemann Jackson 
Fund. 

To Mr. Henry S. Bowers for his gift of $150 for 
prizes in Fine Arts. 

To Louis E. Kirstein for his gift of $150 for the 
Semitic Museum. 

To the Public Education Association of the City 
of New York for the gift of $133.34 for salaries in 
the Summer School. 

To Rodolphe L. Agassiz for his gift of $100, 
Dr. Thomas Barbour for his gift of $100, Professor 
Alexander Forbes for his gift of $25 and Dudley L. 
Pickman for his gift of $50 for research in the 
Bermuda Biological St:tion. 

To the Harvard Mero-ah Society for the gift of 
$100 for the prize for 1926-27. 

To Professor Paul J. Sachs for the gift of $51 for 
the Fogg Museum. 

To Clarence L. Hay for his gift of $50 for the 
pension fund of the Peabody Museum. 

To William K. Richardson for his gift of $25 for 
publishing “Harvard Library Notes.” 
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To C. Sidney Waldo for his gift of $25 for the 
Harvard Forest. 

To an anonymous friend for his gift of $15 for 
special expenses of the Dean’s office. 

To Arthur W. Sewall for his gift of $12.50 for the 
library of the Business School. 

To the Associated Harvard Clubs for their gift 
of $5 for the Lionel de Jersey Harvard Studentship 
for 1927-28, 

To the Associated Harvard Clubs for their gift 
of $900 for the scholarships 1927-28, 

To the Harvard Club of Southern California for 
their gift of $150 for the scholarships for 1927-28. 

To the Harvard Club of Chicago for their gift of 
$2700 for the scholarships for 1927-28, 

To the Harvard Club of Concord for their gift of 
$300 for the scholarships for 1927-28, 

To the Harvard Ciub of Connecticut for their 
gift of $100 for the scholarships for 1927-28, 

To the Harvard Club of France for their gift of 
$197 for the scholarships for 1927-28. 

To the Harvard Club of Long Island for their 
gift of $1050 for the scholarships for 1927-28. 

To the Harvard Club of New York City for their 
gift of $350 for the scholarships for 1927-28. 

To the Harvard Club of Oklahoma for their gift 
of $150 for the scholarships for 1927-28. 

To the Harvard Club of Western Pennsylvania 
for their gift of $60.50 for the scholarships for 
1927-28, 

To sundry subscribers for the gift of $257.07 
for books for the Library. 

To sundry subscribers for the gift of $50 for the 
Charles Marx, Jr., Memorial Fund. 

To sundry subscribers for the gift of $1650 for 
Peabody Museum Explorations. 

To sundry subscribers for the gift of $17 for the 
Jay Backus Woodworth Scholarship. 


Voted to accept with thanks the offer 
of Mr. Arthur Onthank to give to the 
University a portrait of the late Charles 
Sumner by N. B. Onthank. 

Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to Mrs. 
A. H. Fowler for her generous gift of the 
collection of autographs and other papers 
of her father, the Honorable E. B. 
Washburn. 

Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to Miss 
Helen O. Brice and to Mr. John Francis 
Brice for their generous gift of a collection 
of books on China and other parts of the 
far east, collected by their brother, the 
late W. Kirkpatrick Brice, of the Class of 
1895. 

Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to Miss 
Ellen M. Dennie for her generous gift of 
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the portrait of Joseph Dennie, Harvard 
1790, and the silver cup inscribed “In 
memory of Joseph Dennie deceased.” 

Voted to grant leave of absence to Pro- 
fessor F. N. Robinson for the second half 
of 1927-28, in accordance with the rules 
established by this Board December 10, 
1923. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to Miss 
Miriam Feronia Carpenter for 1927-28. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to 
Professor Wilson George Saillie for 
1927-28. 

The President reported the death of 
Ralph Gordon Lusk, Instructor in Geo- 
logy, which occurred on the twenty- 
seventh of July, in the thirty-first year of 
his age. 

The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted: 


To take effect September 1, 1927: Lewis Rex 
Miller, Proctor; Donald Costa Cates, Proctor; 
James Daniel Le Van, Assistant in Physics; Esbree 
Rector Rose, Teaching Fellow in Biological Chemis- 
try; Charles Dimmick Hawley, Instructor in Me- 
chanical Engineering; William Henry Potter, Pro- 
fessor of Operative Dentistry; Edwin Adams Shaw, 
Assistant Director of the Psycho-Educational Clinic, 
Graduate School of Education; Meyric Reynold 
Rogers, Associate Professor of Fine Arts, Tutor in 
the Division of Fine Arts, and Chairman of the Board 
of Tutors in the Division of Fine Arts; Frederick 
Chapman Jonah, Instructor in Mathematics. 

To take effect November 1, 1927: Samuel Hen- 
shaw, Director of University Museum, excluding 
Peabody Museum. 


Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: 


For one year from September 1, 1927: Walker 
Webster Daly, Secretary for Student Employment; 
Thurman Losson Hood, Secretary of the Committee 
on the Use of English by Students; Melville Conley 
Whipple, Sanitary Inspector. Proctors: Douglas 
Swain Byers, Alfred Henry Miller, Edward Netley 
Weld, Jr. Architecture: Walter Francis Bogner, 
Instructor. Botany: George Lyle Church, Austin 
Teaching Fellow. Economics: Edwin Frickey, In- 
structor; Josef Alois Schuspeter, Lecturer. English: 
Thurman Losson Hood, Kenneth Payson Kempton, 
Instructors. Fine Arts: Lloyd LaPage Rollins, 
Assistant in Fine Arts and Tutor in the Division 
of Fine Arts; Arthur Kilgore McComb, Instructor 
in Fine Arts and Tutor in the Division of Fine Arta. 
General Physiology and Physics: Kenneth Stewart 
Cole, Research Fellow. Geology: Harland Pratt 
Billings, Instructor; Leon W. Collet, Lecturer (first 
half). History: Francis Invier Dwyer, Assistant; 
Holden Furber, Instructor in History and Tutor in 





the Division of History, Government, and Economics. 
Hygiene: Henry Alden Shaw, Paul Howard Maene, 
Edward Harding, Assistants. Mathematics: Rillel 
Peritsky, Gaylord Maish Merriman, Research 
Fellows. 

Medical School: Worth Hale, Assistant Dean; 
George Parkman Denny, Director of Scholarships 
and Director of Appointments for Medical Alumni; 
Samuel Raynor Meaker, Secretary, Courses for 
Graduaies. 

Physical Education: Daniel Joseph Kelly, Assist- 
ant Director; Norman Wallace Fradd, Instructor; 
Clarence Bertrand Van Wyck, Secretary to the 
Department; Adolph Walter Samborski, Instructor. 

Psychology: Walter Samuel Hunter, Lecturer. 

Business School: John Calhoun Baker, Instructor 
in International Relationships; George Eugene 
Bates, Assistant Dean; Richmond Fletcher Bing- 
ham, Instructor in Business Statistics; Harry Lewis 
Custard, Instructor in Business Policy; Wyman 
Parkhurst Fiske, Instructor in Accounting; Horace 
Nathaniel Gilbert, Instructor in Business Policy; 
Deane Waldo Malett, Assistant Dean and Instructor 
in Public Utility Management; John Garland Pol- 
lard, Jr., Instructor in Marketing; Lynn Irvine 
Schoonover, Instructor in Bank Management; Ed- 
ward Magill Wales, Instructor in Accounting; Wil- 
ford Lenfestay White, Instructor in Sales Manage- 
ment; Thomas Mckinley Wolfe, Instructor in Fi- 
nance; Edmonde Fleming Wright, Assistant Dean; 
Clinton Poston Biddle, Assistant Dean; Neil Hopper 
Borden, Assistant Dean; Georges Frederic Derict, 
Assistant Dean; Paul Brown Coffman, Instructor 
in Accounting; Kenneth Gordon Donald, Instructor 
in Accounting; David Ernest Faville, Instructor in 
Retail Store Management; Clay Harvey Hollister, 
Instructor in Manufacturing; Edmund Philip 
Learned, Instructor in Marketing; Osgood Stevens 
Lovekin, Instructor in Industrial Research; Fred- 
erick Wagener Miller, Instructor in Accounting; 
Fritz Jules Rosthlisberger, Instructor in Industrial 
Research; Kenneth Wiggins Porter, Research Assist- 
ant; Edward Edelman, Research Assistant; Vladimir 
Apollonovich Temnomaroff, Assistant in Business 
Statistics; Edgar Judson Rich, Lecturer on Trans- 
portation; Adolf Augustus Berle, Jr., Lecturer on 
Finance; George Putnam, Lecturer on Finance. 

From July 1, 1927 to September 1, 1928: General 
Physiology: Hudson Heagland, Gregory Pincus, 
Research Fellows. 

From October 1, 1927 to September 1, 1928: 
Robert Feerson, Research Fellow in General Physiol- 
ogy. 

For three years from September 1, 1927: Fred 
Ralph Blumenthal, Assistant Professor of Ortho- 
dontia; Lofton Leland Dudley, Jr., Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Education; Adelbert Fernald, Assistant 
Professor of Orthodontic Research; Willem Jacob 
Luyten, Assistant Professor of Astronomy at the 
Observatory; John Bradford Titchener, Assistant 
Professor of Greek and Latin. 

For one year from September 1, 1927: George 
Grenville Benedict, Member of Faculty of Arts and 
Sciences. 

For three years from September 1, 1927: Dr. 
Carl Rupp Deering, Assistant Professor in Vital 
Statistics in the School of Public Health; Dr. Law- 
rence Turner Fairhall, Assistant Professor in 
Physiology in the School of Public Health. 
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Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Professor of Economics and Tutor in the 
Division of History, Government, and Eco- 
nomics, Whereupon ballots being given in, 
it appeared that John Donald Black was 
elected. 

The President nominated the following 
persons as members of Administrative 
Boards for the year 1927-28, and it was 
voted to appoint them: 


Dental School: David Linn Edsall, Dean of thz 
Faculty of Medicine and Dentistry; Leroy Matthew 
Simpson Minor, Dean of the Dental School; George 
Howard Monks, William Henry Potter, Amos 
Irving Hadley, George Henry Wright, Frank 
Turner Taylor, Fred Alexander Beckford, Lawrence 
Wills Baker, Martin Bassett Dill, Frank Holmes 
Cushman, Harold Dewitt Cress. 

Graduate School of Arts and Sciences: George 
Lyman Kittredge, Elmer Peter Kohler, William 
Fogg Osgood, Clifford Herschel Moore, Charles 
Howard Mellwain, William Yandell Elliott, George 
Henry Chase, Dean; Jeremiah Denis Mathias Ford, 
Henry Wyman Holmes, William Henry Weston, 
Clarence Irving Lewis. 

University Extension: Alfred Chester Hanford, 
Clifford Herschel Moore, James Hardy Ropes, 
Wilour Cortez Abbott, Hector James Hughes, 
Arthur Fisher Whittem, Dean; Pailip Putnam 
Chase, Walter Fenno Dearborn, Frederick George 
Nichols, Henry Wyman Holmes. 

Medical School: President Abbott Lawrence 
Lowell, Dean David Linn Edsall, Harvey Cushing, 
Reid Hunt, John Lewis Bremer, Walter Bradford 
Cannon, Simson Burt Wolbach, Hans Zinsser, 
Worth Hale, Kenneth Daniel Blackfan, Francis 
Weld Peabody, James Howard Means, Stanley 
Cobb, Joseph Treloar Wearn. 

School of Public Health: President Abbott Law- 
rence Lowell, Dean David Linn Edsall, Milton 
Joseph Rosenau, Edwin Bidwell Wilson, Hans 
Zinsser, Cecil Kent Drinker. 

Committee on Higher Degrees: Ernest Edward 
Tyzzer, Edwin Bidwell Wilson, Cecil Kent Drinker. 

Harvard College: Alired Chester Hanford, Chair- 
man; Robert DeCourcy Ward, George Henry 
Chase, Delmar Leighton, Alfred Worcester, Gre- 
gory Paul Baxter, Harold Hitchings Burbank. 


Mee‘ing of October 10, 1927 

Present, President Lowell, Messrs. 

Perkins, Lawrence, Moors, Curtis, Treas- 
urer Adams. 

The President presented votes of the 
Board of Overseers passed at their meet- 
ing of September 27 consenting to the 
election of Jacob Anton DeHaas as Wil- 
liam Ziegler Professor of International 
Relationships, to serve from September 1, 
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1927, as voted by the Corporation May 
23, 1927; to the election of William Chase 
Greene as Associate Professor of Greek and 
Latin and Tutor in the Division of Ancient 
Languages, to serve from September 1, 
1927, as voted by the Corporation June 
11, 1927; to the appointment of Willem 
Jacob Luyten as Assistant Professor of 
Astronomy for three years from September 
1, 1927, to the appointment of George 
Grenville Benedict as a member of the 
Faculty of Arts and Sciences for one year 
from September 1, 1927, and to the 
appointment of members of the Adminis- 
trative Boards of Harvard College, Uni- 
versity Extension, Graduate School of 
Arts and Sciences, Dental School, Medical 
School, School of Public Health and the 
Committee on Higher Degrees for the 
year 1927-28, all as voted by the Corpora- 
tion September 26, 1927. 

The Treasurer reported the following 
receipts, and the same were gratefully 
accepted: 

From the estate of Jonathan M. Parmenter 
$18,660.03 for the “Henry D. Parmenter and 
Jonathan M. Parmenter Scholarships.” 

From the estate of Mary Ellen Spalding Bigelow 
(Mrs. Frank Hagar Bigelow) $13,544.03 to estab- 
lish the “Frank Hagar Bigelow Printing Fund,” 
the income to be used for papers on Astro-Physics 
and Meteorology. 

From the estate of Susan Greene Dexter (Mrs. 
M. Gordon Dexter) $583.34. 

Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous gifts: 

To the Carnegie Foundation for the gift of 
$10,534.04 for retiring allowances. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $10,000 
towards the Harvard War Memorial. 

To Mr. and Mrs. George A. McKinlock for the 
gift of $7590.66 for the George Alexander Mc- 
Kinlock, Jr., Dormitory. 

To the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial for 
the gift of $6250 for classifying and cataloguing the 
library of the School of Business Administration. 

To the Firestone Plantations Company for the 
gift of $5000 for the Department of Tropical Medi- 
cine. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $4718.55 
towards the Harvard Fund. 

To the General Education Board for the gift of 
$4000 towards a certain salary. 

To Mrs. Nathaniel F. Ayer for the gift of $3750 
towards a certain salary. 
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To the Studebaker Corporation of America for 
the gift of $2500 for the “Albert Russel Erskine 
Bureau for Street Traffic Research.” 

To the Children’s Hospital for the gift of $1000 
for the Department of Bacteriology and for the 
gift of $600 for the Department of Pathology. 

To Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan for the gift of $1250 
and to Professor Raymond D. Havens for the gift 
of $100 for special expenses of the Library. 

To Dr. Richard C. Cabot for the gift of $1000 
for the Crime Survey in the Law School. 

To Mr. Chester D. Pugsley for the gift of $600 
for scholarships in International Law in the Law 
School and for the gift of $50 towards a foreign 
graduate scholarship in the Law School. 

To the Trustees of the William Sturgis Fund for 
the gift of $600 for the Astronomical Observatory. 

To Mr. Ralph Lowell for the gift of $500, to Mrs. 
Charles Almy for the gift of $200 and to Mr. Carl 
Wiler for the gift of $10 for Epilepsy Research. 

To Mrs. Charles E. Mason for the gift of $500 
for a special salary in the Department of Medi- 
cine. 

To Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan and to the Nashua 
Manufacturing Company for their gifts of $500 
each for the Division of Industrial Hygiene. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $300 
towurds a special Research Fellowship in the Fogg 
Museum. 

To Professor Samuel] E. Morison for the gift of 
$300 towards a certain salary. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $250 
towards a certain salary. 

To Mr. William Endicott for his gift of $200 
and to Mr. Samuel Cabot for his gift of $100 towards 
a certain salary. 

To Mrs, Charles S. Minot for the gift of $200 
for the “Charles Sedgwick Minot Fellowship” in 
the Medical School. 

To Miss Caroline F. Anderson for the gift of 
$100 for “The Christian Soldier Fund” in the 
Dental School. 

To Mr. Samuel S. Hall for the gift of $100 towards 
a certain salary. 

To Mr. T. Edward Hambleton for the gift of 
$100 and to Mr. Henry W. Gillett for the gift of 
$25 towards the explorations in the Southwest of 
the Peabody Museum, 

To Messrs. Charles Jackson, George S. Jackson, 
Robert A. Jackson and Mrs. Ralph B. Williams for 
the gift of $57.50 for the “George Schunemann 
Jackson Fund.” 

To Professor Lawrence W. Baker for the gift of 
$50 towards the Charles A. Brackett Professorship. 

To C. D. Parker and Company, Incorporated, 
for the gift of $41.66 for Public Utility Management 
in the School of Business Administration. 

To Professor Edwin F. Gay for the gift of $25 
for the purchase of books for the College Library. 

To the Harvard Club of Andover for the gift of 
$350 for the scholarship for 1927-28. 

To the Harvard Club of Boston for the gift of 
$1200 for the scholarships for 1927-28. 

To the Harvard Club of France for the gift of 
$78 towards the scholarship for 1927-28. 

To the Harvard Club of Grand Rapids, Michi- 
gan, for the gift of $75 towards the scholarship for 
1927-28, 

To the Harvard Club of Kansas City, Missouri, 
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for the gift of $85 towards the scholarship for 
1927-28. 

To the Harvard Club of Minnesota for the gift 
of $400 towards the scholarship for 1927-28. 

To the Harvard Club of New Bedford for the 
gift of $350 for the scholarship for 1927-28. 

To the Rocky Mountain Harvard Club fer the 
gift of $75 towards the scholarship for 1927-28. 

To the Harvard Club of St. Louis for the gift of 
$1050 for the scholarships for 1927-28. 

To Mrs. John Moore for her generous gift to the 
Museum of Comparative Zoblogy of the large and 
valuable library of her father, the late Mr. Samuel 
Garman. 

To the General Electric Company for the gener- 
ous gift of a Special Transformer for use in the 
Cruft Laboratory. 

To Messrs. Field and Cowles for their generous 
action in contributing $109.48 to the Endowment 
Fund of the Arnold Arboretum, being the amount 
which they had a right to collect from the Arbore- 
tum as an old insurance premium dating back to 
October, 1924. 


The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted to take effect Septem- 
ber 1, 1927: 


Charles Allen Porter,! John Homans Professor of 
Surgery; Wilson Fisk Douglass, Assistant in Chem- 
istry; Roland Arthur Colby, Assistant in Govern- 
ment; John Phemister, Instructor in German; 
Arthur William Marget, Instructor in Economics 
and Tutor in the Division of History, Government 
and Economics. 


Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: 


For the first half of 1927-28: Angus Dun, Lec- 
turer on Philosophy; Gerald Marks Almy, Assistant 
in Physics; L. Kichard Bamberger, Assistant in 
Anthropology. 

For one year from September 1, 1927: Lawrence 
Percival Hall, Assistant to the Director of the Gibbs 
Laboratory. Astronomy: William Alfred Spurr, 
Assistant. Biology: Theodore James Blanchard 
Stier, Assistant and Tutor; Samuel Arthur Mat- 
thews, Instructor and Tutor. Chemistry: Charles 
Lester Bickel, Leonard Carl Cartwright, Austin 
Teaching Fellows; William Esty Mydans, Joseph 
Horace Faull, Jr., Seddon Llewellyn Delroye Brian 
Etherton, Assistants; Frank Tnomson Gucker, Jr., 
Research Fellow. English: John Wilson Bowyer, 
John Marshall, Instructors and Tutors in the Divi- 
sion of Modern Languages. Fine Arts: Hans Swar- 
zenski, Fellow for Kesearch in the Fogg Museum. 
Government: James Gillott Hurd, Frederick Francis 
Houser, Edwin Reidy Boyd, Assistants. Mathemat- 
ics: Wiliam M. Whyburn, Alonzo Church, Research 
Fellows. Philosophy: John Daniel Wild, Jr., In- 
structor, and Tutor in the Division of Philosophy; 
Robert Lindley Murray Under. ll, Assistant, and 
Tutor in the Division of Philosophy; Otto Frederick 
Kraushaar, Thomas Dorion Cairns, Charles Hart- 
shorne, Hardy Hoover, Charles Ben Minner, 


1 Becoming Emeritus 
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George Allen Morgan, Assistants. Psychology: 


Jacob Coleman Kelson, Assistant. Physics: J. 
Robert Oppenheimer, /tesearch Fellow. Physiology: 
Thomas Cunliffe Barnes, Assistant. Romance Lan- 
guages: Louis Chapard, Instructor in French. Social 
Ethics: Samuel James Elder, Assistant. Zodlogy: 
Benjamin Kropp, Instructor, and Tutor in Biology. 
Tutor in the Division of History, Government and 
Economics, Arthur Vernon Woodworth. 

School of Architecture: Aiden Lassell Ripley, In- 
structor in Freehand. 

Graduate School of Education: Jewell Bennett 
Knight, Assistant. 

Engincering School: William Maxwell Houghton, 
Instructor in Mechanical Enginzering. 

Law School: Student Advisers: W. J. Milde, 3L, 
Chairman, W. C. Poletti, 3L, W. W. Owens, 3L, 
W. G. Cooper, Jr., 3L, H. W. Lilley, 3L, C. D. 
Kyle, 3L, A. J. Bronstein, H. H. W. Lewis, 3L, 
H. M. Shambaugh, 3L, G. L. Sterling, Jr., 3L, 
J. G. Laylin, 3L, C. L. Colson, 2L, F. L. Pitner, 2L, 
W. E. Hoagland, 2L. 

Medical School: Instructor: Luther Gordon Paul, 
Surgery. Assistants: Frank Dennette Adams, Harry 
Blotner, William Bradley Breed, Albert Willard 
Bromer, Percy Bernard Davidson, Medicine; Allan 
Littlefield Davis, Surgery; Sidney Farber, Pathol- 
ogy; James Morison Faulkner, Medicine; John 
Howard Ferguson, Pathology; James Hitchcock, 
Donald Storrs King, William Gordon Lennox, 
William Parry Murphy, Dwight O'Hara, Medicine; 
James Stewart Rooney, Pathology; Dwight Lewis 
Sisco, Medicine; Richard Usley Smith, Surgery; 
Jacob Hyams Swartz, Dermatology; William Porrine 
Van Wagenen, Neuropathology; Vincent Davis 
Vermooten, Bancroft Cheever Wheeler, Genitto- 
Urinary Surgery; James Clarke White, Surgery; 
Louis Wolff, Medicine. Alumni Assistant: Reginald 
Hammerick Smithwick, Surgery. Arthur Tracy 
Cabot Fellow: John Howard Powers, in charge of 
Laboratory of Surgical Research. Teaching Fellow: 
Samuel Bernard Hadler, Biological Chemistry. 
Research Fellows: Gordon Albert Alles, Physical 
Chemistry; James Maxwell Alston, Bacteriology; 
Herbert Isaac Coombs, Physiology; Louis Klein 
Diamond, Pediatrics; Arda Alden Green, Physical 
Chemistry; Jose Joaquin Isquierdo, Physiology; 
Clyde Edgar Keeler, Ophthalmology; Sidney David 
Kramer, Pediatrics; Milton Oliver Lee, Robert Milo 
Moore, Physiology; Juan Mauricio Munoz, Bio- 
logical Chemistry; Ho Yu, Bacteriology; Raymund 
Dull Zwemer, Physiology. 

Dental School: Curator of the Museum and Li- 
brarian, Adelbert Fernald. Instructors in Operative 
Dentistry: Raymond Paul Cassidy, Bailey Paul 
Brackett Chadbourne, Earle Leslie Bradway, 
Raeburn Roundy Davenport. Instructors in Exz- 
tracting and Anesthesia: Edwin Linwood Farring- 
ton, William James Kenefick, John Mark Smith, 
William Augustine Walsh. Instructors in Oral 
Surgery: David David Bloom, Francis Chester 
Durant, John Albert Breen, Glenn Willis Lawrence. 
Instructors: Henry Joseph Carney, Prosthetic Den- 
tistry; Ralph Edward Gove, Orthodontia; Arthur 
Allen Libby, Henry Forrest Libby, Dental fe- 
search; Arthur Michael Maloney, Prosthetic Den- 
tistry; Harold Lee Peacock, Indusirial Dentistry; 
Frederick Arthur Trevor, Oral Pathology. Assist- 
ants in Operative Dentistry: Peter Anthony Demp- 
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sey, Frederick Lincoln Dexter, Jr., Roger Johnston 
Edwards, Peter Reginald MacKinnon, Edwin Toivo 
Holmes, Louis Miskell, William McLellan Ross, 
Leslie Augustus Russell. Assistants: Oscar Carl 
Jostedt, Edward Haskew Robertson, Prosthetic 
Dentistry; Mitsuta Manabe, Operative Techn ique. 

For one year from February 1, 1928: Harry 
Hemley Plaskett, Lecturer on Astronomy. 

Voted to make the following changes of 
title: 

Charles Alden Selzer from Assistant to Annual 
Instructor in the Graduate School of Education. 

Donald Cope McKay from Assistant in History 
to Instructor in History and Tutor in the Division 
of History, Government and Economics, 

Lawrence Stauffer Wright from Assistant in 
English to Instructor in English and Tutor in the 
Division of Modern Languages. 

Charles Randolph Conard from Austin Teaching 
Fellow to Assistant in Chemistry. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to Pro- 
fessor John S. P. Tatlock for the first half 
of the academic year 1928-29, in accord- 
ance with the rules established by this 
Board May 31, 1880. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to the 
following: Professor William Z. Ripley, 
for the first half of 1927-28; Dr. Andrew 
W. Sellards, for the academic year 
1927-28. 

The President reported that he had 
appointed as the Committee on Publica- 
tion of the Oriental Series for the current 
year, or until a Wales Professor is ap- 
pointed: Professors George Foot Moore, 
Chairman, Walter Eugene Clark and 
James Haughton Woods. 

The President reported that he had 
appointed as the Committee on the 
Charles Eliot Norton Professorship of 
Poetry for 1927-28: Professor Lowes, 
Chairman, Professors Chase, Grandgent 
and Greenough, and Mr. Edgar Wells of 
New York. 


OVERSEERS’ RECORDS 


Annual Meeting, September 27 
The following eighteen members were 
present: Mr. Elliott, the President of the 
Board, Mr. Lowell, the President of the 
University, Messrs. Agassiz, Billings, 
R. W. Boyden, W. C. Boyden, Briggs, 
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C. A. Coolidge, Cutler, Howe, James, 
Mack, Mallinckrodt, Moore, A. T. Per- 
kins, Slocum, Wadsworth, Young. 

Mr. Elliott, President of the Board 
during the academic year 1926-27, called 
the meeting to order. 

In the absence of the Secretary, 
B. Loring Young was unanimously elected 
Secretary pro tempore. 

Upon motion duly made and seconded, 
it was unanimously voted to proceed to 
the election by ballot of a President of 
the Board for the academic year 1927-28; 
whereupon, a ballot being had, it was 
found that seventeen votes were cast 
and that Howard Elliott received seven- 
teen votes. Mr. Elliott thereupon as- 
sumed the duties of his office. 

The record of the previous meeting 
held June 23, 1927, was read and ap- 
proved. 

A report of the Committee on Elections 
on the election of Overseers was presented 
by Mr. R. W. Boyden, the report being 
as follows: 


Votes 
Julian W. Mack, LL.B. 1887. .....cccccess 3666 
Edward Mallinckrodt, Jr., 1900........4-- 3494 
James Handasyd Perkins, 1898...........- 3398 
Elliott C. Cutler, 1000 .0.05 ..00ss c0scewsses 3156 
Bower WOME: 1G00 oso icscs0 cece pioiess seers 3015 


The foregoing have been elected for a term 

of six years. 

Franklin Swift Billings, 1885.............. 2968 
Elected for the unexpired term of John W. 
Hallowell for five years. 

Jeremiah Smith, Jr., 1892...........-0008. 4396 
Elected but was ineligible by reason of his 
election to the Corporation. 

Whole number of ballots cast.......0.e006 7178 
The vote of the President and Fellows 

of June 11, 1927, electing William Chase 

Greene, Associate Professor of Greek and 

Latin and Tutor in the Division of Ancient 

Languages, to serve from September 1, 

1927, was taken from the table and the 

Board voted to consent to said vote. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the votes of the President and Fel- 
lows of September 26, 1927, appointing 
Administrative Board of the Dental 
School for the year 1927-28, David 
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Linn Edsall, Dean of the Faculty of 
Medicine and Dentistry; Leroy Matthew 
Simpson Miner, Dean of the Dental 
School; George Howard Monks, William 
Henry Potter, Amos Irving Hadley, 
George Henry Wright, Frank Turner 
Taylor, Fred Alexander Beckford, Law- 
rence Wills Baker, Martin Bassett Dill, 
Frank Holmes Cushman, Harold Dewitt 
Cross; Administrative Board of Harvard 
College for the year 1927-28, Alfred 
Chester Hanford, Chairman; Robert 
DeCourcy Ward, George Henry Chase, 
Delmar Leighton, Alfred Worcester, 
Gregory Paul Baxter, Harold Hitchings 
Burbank; Administrative Board of the 
Medical School for the year 1927-28, 
President Abbott Lawrence Lowell, Dean 
David Linn Edsall, Harvey Cushing, 
Reid Hunt, John Lewis Bremer, Walter 
Bradford Cannon, Simeon Burt Wolbach, 
Hans Zinsser, Worth Hale, Kenneth 
Daniel Blackfan, Francis Weld Peabody, 
James Howard Means, Stanley Cobb, 
Joseph Treloar Wearn; Administrative 
Board of the School of Public Health for 
the year 1927-28, President Abbott 
Lawrence Lowell, Dean David Linn Ed- 
sall, Milton Joseph Rosenau, Edwin Bid- 
well Wilson, Hans Zinsser, Cecil Kent 
Drinker; Committee on Higher Degrees, 
Ernest Edward Tyzzer, Edwin Bidwell 
Wilson, Cecil Kent Drinker; Adminis- 
trative Board of the Graduate School of 
Arts and Sciences for the year 1927-28, 
George Henry Chase, Dean; George Ly- 
man Kittredge, Elmer Peter Kohler, 
William Fogg Osgood, Clifford Herschel 
Moore, Charles Howard Mellwain, Jere- 
miah Denis Mathias Ford, Henry Wyman 
Holmes, Clarence Irving Lewis, William 
Henry Weston, William Yandell Elliott; 
Administrative Board of the University 
Extension for the year 1927-28, Arthur 
Fisher Whittem, Dean; Alfred Chester 
Hanford, Clifford Herschel Moore, James 
Hardy Ropes, Wilbur Cortez Abbott, 
Hector James Hughes, Philip Putnam 
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Chase, Walter Fenno Dearborn, Freder- 
ick George Nichols, Henry Wyman 
Holmes; and appointing Willem Jacob 
Luyten, Assistant Professor of Astron- 
omy, for three years from September 1, 
1927; George Grenville Benedict, member 
of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences for 
one year from September 1, 1927; and the 
Foard voted to consent to said votes. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the vote of the President and Fel- 
lows of May 23, 1927, electing Jacob 
Anton DeHaas, William Ziegler Professor 
of International Relationships, to serve 
from September 1, 1927; and the Board 
voted, under suspension of the rules, to 
consent to said vote. 

The President of the Board announced 
the appointment of the following com- 
mittees: Executive Committee of the Board: 
Mr. Wadsworth, Chairman; Messrs. C. A. 
Coolidge, James, Agassiz, A. T. Perkins, 
Wolcott, and the President of the Board, 
ex officio; Committee on War Memorial: 
Messrs. Cabot, W. C. Boyden, Moore, 
Howe, and the President of the Board, as 
Chairman ex officio; Committee on Hon- 
orary Degrees: Mr. Wadsworth, Chair- 
man; Messrs. C. A. Coolidge, W. C. Boy- 
den, James, and the President of the 
Board, ex officio. 


Stated Meeting, October 10 

The following twenty members were 
present: Mr. Elliott, the President of the 
Board, Mr. Lowell, the President of the 
University, Mr. Adams, the Treasurer 
of the University, Messrs. Agassiz, R. W. 
Boyden, W. C. Boyden, Cabot, C. A. 
Coolidge, Cutler, Drury, Howe, Mack, 
Moore, A. T. Perkins, J. H. Perkins, 
Slocum, Thayer, Wadsworth, Wolcott, 
Young. 

The reading of the record of the pre- 
vious meeting was omitted, and said 
record was approved. 

The votes of the President and Fellows 
of September 26, 1927, appointing: For 
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three years from September 1, 1927: Carl 
Rupp Doering, Assistant Professor in 
Vital Statistics; Lawrence Turner Fair- 
hall, Assistant Professor in Physiology; 
John Bradford Titchener, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Greek and Latin; Fred Ralph 
Blumenthal, Assistant Professor of Ortho- 
dontia; Lofton Leland Dudley, Jr., Assist- 
ant Professor of Education; Adelbert 
Fernald, Assistant Professor of Ortho- 
dontic Research; electing John Donald 
Black, Professor of Economics and Tutor 
in the Division of History, Government and 
Economics, to serve from September 1, 
1927, were taken from the table, and the 
Board voted to consent to said votes. 

Mr. Wadsworth, on behalf of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, presented the cor- 
rected draft of the list of Visiting and 
other Committees of the Board for the 
academic year of 1927-28—and the Board 
voted to accept and approve said list, and 
said list was ordered to be printed. 

Upon the motion of Mr. Wadsworth, 
the Board adopted the following vote: 
That the Executive Committee be au- 
thorized to make such changes in and ad- 
ditions to the List of Visiting and other 
Committees of the Board as may be nec- 
essary, or as may seem to it advisable, 
reporting the same when made to the 
Board for its approval at the next meet- 
ing following such action. 

The roll call for reports from Visiting 
Committees was then taken up and brief 
oral reports were made as follows: Apple- 
ton Chapel and Phillips Brooks House, 
by Judge Cabot; Arnold Arboretum, by 
Mr. Wolcott; School of Architecture, by 
Mr. C. A. Coolidge. 

The Secretary communicated the resig- 
nation of Honorable David F. Houston as 
a member of the Board, and the Board 
voted with regret to accept the same. 
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RADCLIFFE COLLEGE 


Priscitta Gouan, Director of 
Publicity 

The opening of Radcliffe College this 
year was characterized by several new 
developments. One of the most impor- 
tant of these was the new lunch room in 
Agassiz House where, in place of the ori- 
ginal room which has been used since 
1904, the students now enjoy the most 
modern of cafeteria equipment. A black 
and white tiled floor, gray walls with 
Chinese lacquer red hangings and black 
furniture are features of the room. 

Three new appointments have been 
made. Miss Georgiana Ames, a graduate 
of the University of Minnesota, began her 
duties as college librarian. Dr. Florence 
Gilman, formerly head of the Physical 
Education Department at Smith College, 
presides over the new Health Education 
Department here, and Mr. John Wilber 
Lowes, former business manager, is now 
the Treasurer, taking the place of Mr. T. 
Jefferson Coolidge who has been Acting- 
Treasurer since 1924, 

The most interesting development com- 
ing out of the undergraduate conference 
held at Cedar Hill, Waltham, during the 
week-end before the opening of College 
was the emergence of the Radcliffe Daily in 
place of the Radcliffe News. Thirty girls, 
representing the heads of the various 
undergraduate societies, together with 
President Comstock and Dean Brown, 
met to discuss informally the place of 
extra-curricular activities in college life. 
The change made in the College paper has 
been most successful and Radcliffe has 
the honor of being the first woman’s col- 
lege to issue a daily paper. Students are 
held responsible for all official notices ap- 
pearing therein. 

On Tuesday, September 27, the Formal 
Opening was held in the First Church at 
the corner of Mason and Garden Streets. 
President Comstock, Dean Brown, and 


Frances Cooper-Marshal, 1928, of Brook- 
line, President of the Student Govern- 
ment Association, welcomed both new and 
old students. 

Twenty-one states, Honolulu, and 
China have sent representatives to make 
up the 212 members of the class of 1931, 
Massachusetts has 103 girls, New York 
comes next with 7; Ohio has sent six; New 
Jersey, Illinois and Pennsylvania each 
have four; New Hampshire has three, 
Missouri three; Maine and Texas each 
two. Thirteen members of the class are 
daughters of Radcliffe mothers. The 
class also has one pair of twins. Fifteen 
Freshmen received scholarships for this 
year. 

To turn from the newest class to the 
graduates, we find that 331 are enrolled, 
making Radcliffe’s graduate school the 
largest in any woman’s college in the 
country. This enrolment shows an in- 
crease of ninety-one during the past five 
years and of twenty-eight over last year. 
Eighty-three colleges are represented of 
which Radcliffe holds the highest place, 
followed by Wellesley, Smith, Mt. Hol- 
yoke, Vassar and Bryn Mawr. English, 
Romance Languages, History and Fine 
Arts are the most popular fields of study. 
We have this year ten graduate students 
from other countries including Japan, 
Porto Rico, Switzerland, Great Britain, 
Canada, and Australia. 

Ninety-one scholarships were awarded 
to undergraduates for the year 1927-28, 
representing something over twenty-five 
hundred dollars. 136 girls appear on the 
Dean’s list which was based on the grades 
of the June examinations. Fifty-one are 
in the class of 1928; forty-five in 1929; and 
forty in 1930. Seven are in the first 
group; thirty-seven in the second; and 
ninety-two in the third. The require- 
ments are a certain number of A’s and 
B’s with only 3 C. 

The first graduate activity was held on 
September 29th when these students 
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were addressed by Professor George C. 
Chase, Professor Etienne Gilson, and 
Mr. Walter B. Briggs of the Harvard 
Library. This meeting was followed by 
tea at President Comstock’s house. 

Freshman social activities of which 
there are many began on October first 
with a party given by the Christian and 
Student Government Associations. This 
was followed by a tea at which the Sopho- 
mores were hostesses, and a picnic at 
Cedar Hill given by the Seniors. 

On October 8 Radcliffe was the hostess 
to the Boston Branch of the American 
Association of University Women in 
Bertram Hall where President Comstock 
of Radcliffe and President Woolley of 
Mt. Holyoke spoke on the Institute of 
Pacific Relations in Honolulu to which 
they were delegates. 

Six new tennis courts near the Hockey 
Field were opened on October 10 when 
Mrs. George Wightman, Miss Marjorie 
Morrill and Misses Mianne and Sarah Pal- 
frey played exhibition matches. Later 
these well-known tennis stars played any 
Radcliffe girls who wished this experience. 
The opportunity of playing with experts 
was eagerly seized upon by several brave 
undergraduates. 

Three Noon Hour meetings have been 
held so far. Miss Katherine Jewell Everts 
read “The Travelling Man” by Lady 
Gregory on October 13. Mrs. May Elliot 
Hobbs, an authority on rural arts and 
English folk dances spoke on “English 
Songs and Dances as a Basis of Educa- 
tion”; and Miss Kathryn Newell Adams, 
President of Constantinople Woman's 
College, described college life in the 
East. 

The Idler Club chose “George Barn- 
well” by Lillo as its first production 
which was given on October 14th and 
coached ty Mary C. Caperton, 1928, of 
Richmord, Virginia, chairman of the 
Dramatic Committee. A reception and 
dance, the first of the season, was given 
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by the Club on October 21 with Rosalind 
Kelsey, 1928, of Brookline in charge. 

One other new development, coming 
out of the Cedar Hill Conference, was the 
turning over of the College Annval to the 
Junior Class which will edit it for the 
Seniors. The editor-in-chief is Elizabeth 
Adler, 1929, of Schenectady, New York, 
and the senior advisory editor is Marian 
Tompkins of Colorado Springs, Colorado. 

Radcliffe is proud of the fact that one 
of its graduates, Hazel Freeman of the 
class of 1925, won the first prize of $1000 
in an investment contest under the aus- 
pices of Barron’s National Financial 
Weekly, for the best answer to the ques- 
tion, “How Would You Invest $100,000 
for a Business Man?” Frances Cooper- 
Marshal, of the class of 1928, has also won 
the first prize of $100 for the best essay 
submitted by any college student in the 
United States on “The Significance of 
Germany’s Entrance into the League of 
Nations.” 

In her annual report, Miss Lucy 
O'Meara, Director of the Appointment 
Bureau, stressed the fact that professional 
training is becoming more and more neces- 
sary for the college graduate before she is 
ready to enter an occupation. She also 
gave some interesting facts about the 
class of 1927, showing that teaching is 
still the most popular occupation with 
study a close second. 

Undergraduates of the College raised 
about seventeen hundred dollars in a 
week’s drive to secure a fund to be used 
in remodelling the Trowbridge House 
barn on the edge of the Hockey Field into 
a Field House. The entire sum necessary 
is about six thousand dollars, and an 
alumne committee headed by Mrs. 
Arthur Hallowell Morse, hopes to raise 
the remaining sum. One thousand dollars 
has already been promised, providing the 
rest can be raised. 

The first meeting of the Radcliffe Club 
of Boston was held at Barnard Hall on 
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October 29th when the members enjoyed 
a hockey match between the Radcliffe and 
Wheaton teams. Mrs. Sidney Peterson 
of Boston and Duxbury is the new presi- 
dent. 

The cause of women’s education was 
ably set forth in an article appearing in 
the November issue of The Atlantic 
Monthly and signed by the heads of the 
seven women’s colleges in this vicinity. 
Radcliffe is proud to be included. 


STUDENT LIFE 


By Tuomas H. Ettor, ’28 


Harvard Square and Harvard Yard, 
their late summer languor shaken off by 
the winds of September and the annual 
invasion of earnest and aspiring students, 
appeared to those same students almost 
exactly as they looked last year. The 
great physical changes which have made 
the last few years important ones in Har- 
vard history have been, for the most part, 
effected by this time. The character of 
the Square needs no more alteration to 
appear strange to the old graduate, and 
the Yard is cloistered as much as it is 
going to be for some time. Occupants of 
the Yard, however, did find that certain 
alterations had been made, much to their 
pleasure; the interiors of Hollis and Mat- 
thews had been renovated and redeco- 
rated, and increased attractiveness com- 
pensated for what had been lost in musty 
tradition. Freshmen, had they but known 
it, also were greeted by an altered dormi- 
tory: the history library, which was last 
year housed in McKinlock Hall, had been 
moved to Holyoke Place, and in its place 
was a dining room. 

The punctual registration at the Uni- 
versity was increased over last year by 
over 100 names — from 7305 last year to 
7414 this September. The College, how- 
ever, fell off in numbers very slightly, the 
total of 3201 being seven less than in 1926. 
This year’s Freshman Class, however, was 


larger than last year’s: 951 compared to 
932. The chief decrease in the under- 
graduate enrolment occurred in the Class 
of 1930, with 190 less members in 1927 
than in 1926. The way of the Freshman 
is hard, and the slaughter of the innocents 
grows more ruthless every year. 

Other enrolment figures showed an in- 
crease in the membership of most of the 
departments of the University. The 
greatest jump in registration figures came 
as usual in the ever more popular Law 
School, with 1353 students last year and 
1518 this September. On a percentage 
basis, however, the School of Landscape 
Architecture takes the prize, with aa in- 
crease from 30 to 51. There was a marked 
decrease in the first-day registration at 
the Dental and Theological Schools. 

As usual the vanguard of the 1927 ar- 
rivals was composed of the football can- 
didates. Of the football team and its 
season it is not yet time to write; for as 
this article is typed the Yale game is still 
two weeks distant. And say what you 
will about all-important intersectional 
contests and traditional rivalries with 
other eastern colleges, it is the Yale game 
alone that makes or mars a season. Three 
victories and three defeats is at present 
the record of the Crimson gridiron forces, 
but the setbacks will be forgotten if the 
seemingly impossible is accomplished on 
November 19. 

One of the features of the football sea- 
son has been the activity of the Harvard 
Band — and as a matter of fact of almost 
every college band. Never has the march- 
ing and playing of the undergraduate 
musicians come in for so much attention, 
criticism, and applause. The Harvard 
Band this year acquired a drum major, 
H. B. Holland, ’28, who is a transfer from 
Ohio State and the most expert baton | 
twirler Harvard has ever boasted. Even 
as Coach Horween was expected to bring 
Western football to Soldiers Field, so 
Drum-Major Holland imported Western 
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band methods, with considerable success. 
The first thing noted by the spectators, 
namely Holland’s pompous strut, won 
approval; the next, the playing of popular 
jazz tunes with frequent saxophone solos, 
received deserved disapprobation. Fail- 
ure to make an “H. C.”’ at the Holy Cross 
game brought caustic criticism, but the 
next week the appearance of a pistol 
which was shot off at each mancevre 
gained the Band more favor. Then the 
Indiana Band appeared and carried off the 
honors to the West even as Purdue had 
done in football. The Harvard Band was 
quite eclipsed: but the Harvard support- 
ers did not envy Indiana. To play in the 
Indiana Band must be the equivalent of 
taking three or four hard courses. 

Half way through the football season a 
surprising and symbolic incident oc- 
curred. Winslow Carlton, °29, assistant 
manager of the football team and in line 
for next year’s managership, resigned his 
position on the ground that he wished to 
spend more time on his studies. The par- 
ticular facts in this case are not known, 
and its significance is accordingly doubt- 
ful; but it symbolizes the distinct trend in 
undergraduate activities. The statement 
that at Harvard the emphasis of studies 
is reaching a high peak is not based on 
mere guesswork. The emphasis on studies 
is reflected very clearly in the marked 
lapse of interest in the more time-consum- 
ing extra-curricula activities, especially 
those which lead to “positions of honor” 
after long and strenuous competitions. 
The competitions for the major sport 
managerships are becoming so small that 
there is talk of their discontinuance: in 
one contest for the managership of a 


major sport, there were only five competi- 
tors, with five positions to be filled. The 
«Crimson, known for the severity of its 
competitions, nevertheless drew over 
50 aspirants on one occasion only three 
years ago; but for its most recent compe- 
tition only seven men reported. The em- 
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phasis is more and more laid on two things 
and two only: athletics and studies. The 
importance of athletics needs little stress- 
ing in modern times, but even with the 
charges of over-emphasis, the authorities 
go serenely on with the policy of athletics- 
for-all, a wise and ever more effective 
policy. The importance of studies is in 
large part the child of necessity. The re- 
quirements have been stiffened steadily 
since the war to a point where a man must 
study hard if he is to pass at all well. 
Added to that, and even more important 
from an educational point of view, is the 
added attraction of ‘‘the studious life” as 
opposed to the strenuous one. The tuto- 
rial system has by no means reached per- 
fection yet; but one of its chief purposes, 
the inspiration of scholarly ambition in 
the student, is being realized. Whether 
the tutorial system will further supplant 
the work of the lecture courses depends in 
large part upon the success of the “read- 
ing periods” which will be tried for the 
first time this January. It is not likely 
that lectures will be done away with en- 
tirely, or even that their importance will 
be decreased and that they will assume 
the role of the lectures at Oxford; but they 
may become less frequent. The danger of 
the tutorial system is that of over-concen- 
tration, also on the English model, with 
the chance for a liberal education im- 
paired and the value of the elective system 
demolished. In the last year or even two 
years of college, however, concentration 
is at present necessary and on the whole 
welcomed. It is often difficult for a 
Sophomore to choose his field of cuncen- 
tration, for his intellectual maturity is 
still ahead and his interests are yet un- 
formed. Those interests usually are be- 
ginning to take shape by Junior year. and 
concentration is then warranted. If the 
tutorial system continues to tread lightly 
on Sophomoric toes, makes more impact 
upon the Juniors, and is allowed full sway 
in the student’s Senior year, its perma- 
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nence seems assured. At any rate, it has 
been a powerful force in making a student 
out of the “activity man.’ C may still 
be the gentleman’s mark; but B is no 
longer ungentlemanly and the man who 
gets A is not secretly admired by a silent 
few, as of old, but openly respected by 
most of his classmates. 

After all this explanation of the lessen- 
ing of interest in outside activities it is a 
bit strange to record the rising importance 
of a new activity, especially as it is one 
is time-consuming in the extreme. 
is the Harvard Flying Club. Started 
several years ago by a little group of en- 








thusiastic would-be aviators, it now has 
over two score members and a number of 
licensed pilots. By its very nature it is 
ll-absorbing, and most of its members 
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eat, drink, dream and talk nothing but 
fiving. If the interest in aviation con- 
tinues to grow as it has grown, it may not 
be long before the Department of Aero- 
nautics will be an important feature of 
Harvard. The Flying Club’s plane’s 
latest achievement has been a trip over 
the flooded region in Vermont. 
Miscellaneous items from the Gold 
Coast and the Yard must include a brief 
mention of the triumph of the Debating 
team over an all-England trio on the sub- 
ject of pacifism, Harvard winning by a 
vote of 247 to 143, and the reincarnation 
of the Debating Union with only medi- 
cere success. Interesting also was the 
complete apathy shown toward the foot- 
ball game played in New York by Prince- 
ton and Harvard alumni. Said the Crim- 


son on this subject: “Just what excite- 
ment the average spectator could get out 
of such a pointless game is difficult to con- 
ceive. ... Neither college is interested in 
the affair, neither student body sees it in 
the light of an intercollegiate contest.” 
That this expressed the general point of 
view is evidenced by the fact that only 
1500 saw the game and the average Har- 
vard student has not the least idea who 
won it, though he would probably guess 
Princeton on principle, and happen to be 
correct. 

A newcomer to the field of Harvard 
publications is The Horn and Hound, a 
highly artistic and literary magazine to 
appear four times during the year, with 
faculty members and young graduates 
among its contributors. “Mr. Joyce will 
rejoice, Mr. Pound will expound, on the 
safe arrival of the Horn and Hound,” 
began the Crimson’s cheery greeting to 
the newcomer. The other publications 
have pursued the even tenor of their way, 
the Adrocate without a permanent home, 
the Lampoon without a guffaw, the 
Crimson without a crusade. Compared to 
other years it has been an uneventful 
autumn for undergraduate Harvard; but 
after the football season is over, the 
“break” is due and it will be time for at 
least a few students or college institutions 
to go berserk, with sensational results. 
There are always at least two sensations 
every year. Last year there were the 
break with Princeton and the riot in the 
Square. No one knows what is now in the 
offing. 
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THE GRADUATES 


NEWS FROM THE CLASSES 


*,* The personal news is compiled from informa- 
tion furnished by the Class Secretaries and by the 
Secretaries of Harvard Clubs and Associations, and 
from other reliable sources. The value of this de- 
partment might be greatly enhanced if Harvard 
men everywhere woull contribute to it. Respon- 
sibility for errors should rest with the Editor. 

** It becomes more and more difficult to assign 
recent Harvard men to their proper Class, since 
many who cill themselves classmates take their 
degrees in different years. It sometimes happens, 
therefore, that, in the news furnished by the Secre- 
taries, the Class rating of the Quinquennial Cata- 
logue is not strictly followed. 

*,4* Much additional personal news will be found 
in the Corporation and Overseers’ Records, and in 
the University Notes. 

** The name of the State is omitted in case of 
towns in Massachusetts. 


1866 


Cartes E. Stratton, Sec. 
70 State St., Boston 

Moorfield Storey attended the an- 
nual meeting of the American Bar As- 
sociation at Buffalo and made a short 
address. 

1867 

At a meeting of the Boston Bar As- 
sociation held in memory of Judge 
Frederic Dodge in the rooms of the 
United States Circuit Court in the 
Federal Building, Boston, on Tues- 
day, November 1, Judge Clarence Hale, 
of Portland, Maine, spoke as follows: 


One of the rewards of judicial service is found in 
the discriminating tribute of men fitted to appreci- 
ate such service. There could be no higher tribute 
to the labors of a judge than you have given to-day; 
and this expression of the Boston Bar is all the more 
memorable for being rendered in the perspective of 
years after such labors have ceased. 

When, in 1906, Frederic Dodge retired from a 
large professional practice in Boston, to accept the 
position of District Judge for the District of Massa- 
chusetts, he entered upon a life of hard work. He 
was the only judge in a District where it was soon 
found that three judges are not too many. He did 
not, however, look upon a Federal judgeship merely 
as “‘a sentence of life imprisonment at hard labor.” 
He had before him the clear duty of administering 
justice to a people among whom he had spent his 
life, in a community of interests as vast, diverse, 
and exacting as any in the country. Happily he had 
a good fitting for his labors. He was learned in the 


law. He had experience in many of its depart- 
ments; he had seen judicial service as Master and 
as Referee in many important cases. For years he 
had been interpreting and developing the principles 
of maritime jurisprudence until he had become an 
authority in the law of the sea which governs the 
highway of nations, and which had been admin- 
istered in New England by its great pioneers, Mr. 
Justice Story and Judge Ware. His experience led 
him away from all narrow views of jurisprudence. 
A discriminating English jurist has said that a judge 
sitting in his own court is in danger that he will not 
draw from the vast river of justice, but will take a 
little rill of justice of his own. Judge Dodge was in 
no such danger. His training had been wide in col- 
lege, law school, and professional practice. He knew 
the learning of the books; and he had judicial 
qualities without which the learning of the books is 
of little value. He bad wisdom. He had patience 
to seek the truth. He had kindness, courtesy, a 
direct and simple dignity, and judicial presence 
which carried the assurance that he would pa- 
tiently hear, weigh, and consider every view which 
could be presented, and would do right and justice. 
In a court where much depends upon the person- 
ality of the judge, he never failed to acquire the 
confidence of every suitor. He made the admin- 
istration of justice prompt, effective, dignified. 
His opinions had not only the judicial but the lit- 
erary quality of clear and direct statement, the 
result of clearness of thought. From the time he 
entered the District Court until b> became Senior 
Judge of the Circuit Court and head of this Judicial 
Circuit, his opinions upon all subjects were models 
of clearness and accuracy; and in all commercial 
and maritime cases there were no judgments in any 
Federal Court more highly regarded by the profes- 
sion. The nicety and refinement of his scholarship 
showed quietly and without pedantry in everything 
he wrote. Judge Morton, his successor as District 
Judge, refers to a characteristic piece of judicial 
work in the Vera, 224 Fed. 998, and says: “I doubt 
if any better opinion in a collision case can be 
found in the books.” His opinion in the Teaser, 
in the 188th and 217th Fed. is authority through- 
out the country in matters of admiralty practice. 
Some of his important opinions he modestly re- 
frained from publishing, as in the Edda, 173 Fed. 
436, in which case the Circuit Court of Appeals, in 
sustaining his opinion, published it in full. In the 
Lejok, 187 Fed. 40, the Circuit Court quoted and 
sustained his opinion, which appears to be the first 
case to determine the meaning of the words “ wind 
aft,” a decision most important to seamen. His 
work in patent cases showed the constructive 
faculty acquired in youth by his interest in tools, 
mechanical machines, and electrical devices. 
Judge Dodge had all the qualities that pertained 
to good citizenship. He had a love of truth and 
sense of justice which controlled his life. He had 
character. Rev. Charles H. Watson, a clergy- 
man of Belmont, said of him: ‘“‘ He had old-fash- 
ioned devoutness that made him reverential and 
kept him genuinely humble before the invisible 
powers. And along with his richness of human 
sympathy there went a sturdy faithfulness that 
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was without a flinch where moral courage was 
required; and a modest self-effacement that ren- 
dered him almost undiscoverable in a brazen and 
self-advertising generation.” His gentle dig- 
nity brought to mind the picture drawn by Whit- 
tier of the ‘‘judge of the old theocracy”: 
“Samuel Sewall, the good and wise, 

His face with lines of firmness wrought, 

He wears the look of a man unbought, 

Who swears to his hurt and changes not; 

Yet touched and softened nevertheless 

With the grace of Christian gentleness.” 

Those who met Judge Dodge in conference knew 
how absolutely free he was from egotism or from 
a desire for controversy. In private life he ex- 
pressed his opinion modestly but without argument, 
and was ready to leave to other men their own 
opinions. A philosopher has said, “if we could 
rediscover reticence, I should be glad.” Judge 
Dodge did not need to rediscover reticence, it 
was a part of his character, he knew the value of 
silence. A neighbor, accustomed to walk with him, 
said: “His talk was always inspiring; but when he 
bad nothing to say he said nothing.” His own most 
intimate talks were upon subjects in which his 
companion was interested, and in all of them a 
glimpse of humor was sure to show itself. 

He loved his fellow men; the world never knew 
his systematic though silent charities. He loved 
nature; he loved flowers. He knew that “Heaven 
is glimpsed in a wild flower.” He loved the woods 
and the fields and all the places where the sun 
shines. 

He was a faithful friend, a charming compan- 
ion, quietly but keenly sympathetic, quick to note 
and comprehend the thoughts and feelings of a 
comrade, readily responsive to every friendly and 
human expression. 

I shall always treasure the memory of our many 
summer excursions. We followed almost every 
mile of the Arnold Trail through the forests of 
Maine and down the Chaudiére to Quebec; we 
climbed Mount Bigelow long after both of us had 
passed the milestone of threescore years and ten; 
we tramped over the field of Gettysburg having 
for our companions Judge Harrington Putnam 
and General Chamberlain who led the charge at 
Little Round Top. 

The loss of his wife and children early in his 
married life deeply affected Judge Dodge’s char- 
acter, leaving a prevailing tone of sadness. In 1877 
be moved to Belmont, where he lived until his 
death. The townspeople recognized his wisdom 
and constantly sought his advice. His daughter, 
Mrs. Robert N. Miller, gives this lovely picture of 
his life at home and among his neighbors. 

“The Belmont of that day was more like a 
country village than the suburban community it 
has since become. Woods, with the wild flowers, 
ferns, and trees he always loved so dearly, were 
near at hand; life was simple; the townspeople 
friendly; many of them interesting in their attain- 
ments, and very congenial to my father. Al- 
though busy at law every day, he from the first 
took an active part in the affairs of the commu- 
nity. Unofficially, he gave legal advice — often- 
est unpaid — to all who had got themselves into 
tangles, laying, by his patient and careful study 
and explanation of problems, the foundation for 


an esteem and affection which was felt for him in 
a peculiar way by many with whom, in the more 
thickly settled Belmont that came later, he had 
no personal contact at all... . 

“The range of his reading also needs a word. 
The classics he loved, Virgil in particular. French 
he appears to have read easily in his youth, as 
many paper-backed yellow volumes around the 
house testify. I can remember his reading Grimm’s 
‘Fairy Tales’ to us in English from a German copy. 
I do not think he forgot any language he had once 
known. He read and owned books on religion and 
on history, the Civil War being his favorite 
topic.... 

‘*Emerson he read a great deal, particularly the 
‘Journals.’ The novels of Jane Austen he liked 
greatly, and passages of ‘Emma’ he knew by 
heart, often quoting with a delightful humor Mr. 
Woodhouse’s warnings to Emma on the dangers 
of catching cold or going away from home! Later 
than Kipling and Stevenson modern novels did 
not appeal, but he liked short stories and often dis- 
covered good ones in the ‘Youth’s Companion’ 
and ‘The Saturday Evening Post.’ Books on 
science he always had around and in his few hours 
of illness asked for a book on physics to keep his 
mind off the pain. Botany I understand he knew 
a great deal about. His interest certainly never 
flagged, and for Botanical Club meetings he 
stayed in Boston in the evening after he had 
begun to think it not worth while to do so for most 
other purposes.” 

Happily ke was spared the slow processes of de- 
cay and disease. The walls of old age never closed 
in upon him; when the summer of his life was 
passed and the leaves began to fall, he lived, I 
think, his happiest days, and it was given him to 
know that 

“When the evening twilight fades away 

The sky is filled with stars invisible by day.” 
We cannot say he went too soon; for he lived 
longer perhaps than he could hope to live; and 
every moment of his life was a gain to those who 
loved him. He lived a life rich in accomplishment, 
and left it surrounded by friends who loved and 
honored him. 


1871 
ALBERT M. Barnes, Sec. 
719 Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge 

Theodore Sutro, one of the leading 
German-born citizens of New York, 
died at New York City, August 28, 
1927. He was prominently connected 
with the Sutro Tunnel, and served suc- 
cessfully as counsel and president up 
to April, 1895. In July, 1887, he pub- 
lished a book entitled “‘ The Sutro Tun- 
nel Company and the Sutro Tunnel.” 
He also published a book entitled 
‘**Milestones on Life’s Pathway,” and 
“Thirteen Chapters on American His- 
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tory,’ represented by the Edward 
Moran Series of thirteen historical 
paintings. He was the owner of these 
paintings, and they were subsequently 
loaned to the Metropolitan Art Mu- 
seum in New York and the Smith- 
sonian Institution in Washington. 
In June, 1895, he was appointed by 
Mayor Strong a Commissioner of 
Taxes and Assessments, and served in 
that capacity until 1898. He was a 
leading spirit in the movement that led 
to the purchase of the homestead and 
farm of General Nicholas Herkimer 
in the Mohawk Valley, which is now 
used for the housing of Revolutionary 
relics and souvenirs, and the land 
for a State park. He was married 
on October 1, 1884, to Miss Florence 
Edith Clinton, who died April 27, 
1906, leaving no children. 


1874 
Dr. Cuartes M. Green, See. 


78 Marlborough St., Boston 











George Bendelari died at his home 
in Brooklyn, New York, August 12, 
1927, after an illness of several months. 
He was born in Naples, Italy, July 25, 
1851, and was brought by his parents 
to Boston in 1854. He entered College 
from the Boston Latin School. After 
receiving his A.B. he attended the 
Harvard Law School for a year, and 
also took charge of Professor Nash's 
classes in Italian and Spanish. His high 
scholarship in College won for him the 
John Thornton Kirkland Fellowship in 
History, and for three years he pursued 

es at Leipzig and Jena. Re- 
turning he served for four years as In- 
structor in Modern Languages at Har- 
vard. He then was called to Yale, and 
from 1883 to 1888 served a year as In- 


his studi 
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structor, and thereafter as Assistant 
Professor, of Modern Languages: in 
1888 Yale gave him the honorary A.M. 
He then returned to Harvard as In- 
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structor in History, and taught for six 
years. In 1894, after sixteen years of 
university teaching, he became asso- 
ciated with The New York Sun, the 
Sun of Charles A. Dana: in 1894-95 he 
also taught French at Columbia Uni- 
versity. For twenty-three years Ben- 
delari gave the best part of his life to 
this work for which he was so well 
equipped, on the editorial staff of The 
Sun. He read the foreign newspapers, 
and wrote abstracts from them: he 
wrote editorials, and for fifteen years 
almost all the book reviews, being given 
a free hand, and allowed to write what 
he thought without regard to publish- 
hes. With its dis- 
tinguished editor and proprietor, Ben- 
delari left The Sun in 1917, and with 
the entrance of the United States into 
the World War he took Government 


service in the postal censorship. He 





ers or authors’ wi 








was placed at the head of the Uncom- 





mon Language Department, 





he dealt with letters + 





a hundred different languages and 
lects. After this service he spent : 


with The India Rubber 
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tensive knowledge of fo 


was needed. In 1920 





cepted a position in the 





partment of the Federal I 
of New York, in which his work in- 
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volved research — hist 
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statistical, and commer 





quired a knowledge 
guages with which 
Bendelari had the hono 
in the American Phil 
the American Dialect : 
Modern Language Soci 





1909, he married Em 
man (Sims), of Bost 
him: he is also survived by two sisters. 
— On Commencement Day the Class 
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] larvard 


voted to try the experiment of having 
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a luncheon meeting at the 
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Club of Boston, at one o'clock on the 
first Wednesday of each month, be- 
ginning October 5, each member pre- 
sent paying for his own luncheon. It 
was believed that members residing in 
Greater Boston could often attend, and 
that the more distant members could 
feel assured of meeting some of the 
Class whenever they chanced to be in 
Boston on the first Wednesdays. The 
first meeting was held on Wednesday, 
October 5, S. B. Clarke coming from 
springfield, Woodward from Worcester, 
pinney from Salem, and from Greater 
Boston Collins, Cutter, Lawton, Mer- 
rill, Sears, and the Secretary — nine 
n all —one sixth of the Class. The 
ccasion proved to be a most pleasant 






s 


ne 


1875 
L. B. R. Brices, See. 
Bournedale 

William Whitwell Dewhurst, of St. 
Augustine, Florida, for one year a mem- 
ber of the Class, died suddenly, in Bos- 
ton, October 10, 1927. He leaves a wife 
itwo daughters. He was an eminent 
vyer and citizen of St. Augustine, 
and had been mayor of that city. — 
Warren Augustus Reed, Secretary of 
ir Class for more than fifty years, died 
June 27, 1927. He was devoted and 
ient, and held a warm place in the 
hearts of his classmates. F. R. Apple- 
ton writes of him as follows: ‘‘ Warren 
Augustus Reed, for fifty-two years our 


residence in Brockton on June 27, 1927, 

his seventy-sixth year. Notices of 
his death and funeral were sent to us by 
telegraph at the time. There were a 
number of the Class at the funeral 
services at the South Congregational 
Church, Brockton, Briggs and F. R. 
Appleton being among the honorary 
pallbearers. Reed’s health had been 


failing for some time but this had not 
been allowed to interfere with his usual 
preparations for the Class Reunion at’ 
17 Holworthy on Commencement Day. 
Care and forethought were character- 
istic of him through all the fifty-two 
years of his office. He was the friend of 
all of us and he considered that we were 
his friends as indeed we all were. No 
one who knew Reed could help being 
his friend and well wisher; a sweet, 
sound, and unselfish character, over- 
flowing with human kindness. He 
cared for all the Class interests, follow- 
ing the fortunes of his classmates with 
a remarkable fidelity and interest 
prompted by affection and by a pride 
in his office. He threw his heart into the 
office of Class Secretary. and it is hard 
to estimate what his labors for us have 
been or how sadly off we should have 
been but for his untiring care. Many 
of us remember at our Fortieth Anni- 
versary dinner Reed’s remarks on re- 
ceiving a silver cup from his classmates 
to mark forty years of devotion, and 
the deep and sincere feeling which his 
words disclosed. For our Fiftieth Anni- 
versary he compiled and published the 
Class Record in which is set down the 
life history of each of us. This was a 
monumental work and in fact was the 
capstone to all Reed's lifelong labors 
for his classmates. It is sufficient here 
to refer to that volume for an outline 
of his own career. He was a lawyer by 
profession; Judge of a Massachusetts 
District Court for thirty-two years; a 
traveller in his own and foreign lands; 
a lover of sport; a citizen of the highest 
repute; recognized and esteemed by his 
associates in all his walks of life; presi- 
dent of banks and trust companies, of 
charitable organizations and welfare 
societies without number. No better 
evidence of the public esteem and con- 
fidence could be shown than appears in 
the Brockton newspapers at the time of 
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Reed’s death. We are very proud of 
him and of his example, and offer our 
heartfelt sympathy to his two surviving 
sons.” 


1877 
Dr. GarpNerR W. Aten, Sec. 
146 Massachusetts Ave., Boston 

Charles Sumner Bird, after a long 
illness, died October 9, 1927, in Wal- 
pole, where he was born August 18, 
1855. He was the son of Francis Wil- 
liam and Abby Frances (Newell) Bird. 
His father was a noted Abolitionist and 
Republican politician, known as the 
Sage of Walpole. C. S. Bird fitted for 
college at the Phillips Andover Acad- 
emy and passed the entrance examina- 
tions in 1872 with the Class of 1876, 
then waited a year and joined the Class 
of 1877 at the beginning of freshman 
year. In College he took part in ath- 
letics — in rowing, baseball, and run- 
ning — and was a prominent member 
of his Class. Though in manner a trifle 
brusque, he had a warm heart and 
sterling character, and was greatly 
liked by those who knew him well. 
After graduation he intended to study 
law, but the paper-manufacturing 
business of his father having become 
disorganized, it was decided that he 
should take hold and help put it on its 
feet. It was an old establishment, 
having been founded by George Bird in 
East Walpole, in 1795. Bird therefore 
went into the mill in 1877 and after 
spending two years as a common work- 
man and thoroughly learning the in- 
dustry, he entered upon a business 
career of extraordinary success. The 
original plant in East Walpole was 
greatly extended, mills were built in 
Norwood and later at Phillipsdale, 
Rhode Island, Hamilton and Pont 
Rouge, Canada, and in Chicago. The 
products of these mills are paper, box- 
board, and roofing. It has been an 
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enterprise of great material prosperity. 
To many people, however, the most 
satisfactory feature of this business has 
been the cordial relationship established 
with the working force. Bird was one 
of the very first manufacturers in the 
country to shorten the hours of labor. 
In 1903 he instituted three shifts of 
eight hours each and gave his men the 
same pay they had previously received 
for twelve hours; and he gave them a 
clubhouse with library and recreation 
rooms. During a period marked by 
strikes and industrial disturbance, 
there has never been anything but the 
pleasantest feeling and spirit of codpera- 
tion among all those connected in any 
capacity with the company. Bird’s 
personal relations with his working 
people, particularly the old, sick, and 
unfortunate, were always kindly, hu- 
mane, and generous. The same spirit 
marked his attitude toward the less 
prosperous classes in general, the col- 
ored people, and all who labor under 
disadvantages. In politics Bird voted 
for Cleveland, and in 1896 for Palmer, 
after that joining the Republican 
Party. In 1912 he took a more active 
part, as a candidate for governor on 
the Progressive ticket and a stanch sup- 
porter of Roosevelt. In 1913 he again 
ran for Governor as a Progressive and 
after that no longer sought public 
office. He still, however, took a very 
active interest as a Republican during 
the rest of his life, contributing liber- 
ally to campaign funds. In 1918 oc- 
curred the death of his son, Francis 
William Bird, °04, and in his memory 
the parents gave to the town of Wal- 
pole, in 1926, a seventy-acre park and 
playground, known as Francis William 
Park. It is beautifully laid out and 
contains a swimming-pool, bath-house, 
tennis courts, and other attractions. 
In various other ways Bird has pro- 
moted the welfare of his native town. 














October 19, 1880, he was married to 
Anna Julia Child, of Worcester, who 
survives him, as do also his son, 
Charles Sumner Bird, Jr., ’06; two 
daughters, Mrs. Robert P. Bass and 
Mrs. Arthur F. Johnson; and twelve 
grandchildren. — Lawrence Bond was 
born at Nawiliwili, Island of Kauai, 
Hawaii, February 4, 1853, and died in 
West Newton, October 8, 1927, after 
more than three years of suffering with 
heart disease. He was the son of Ed- 
ward Pearson and Sarah (Wight) Bond. 
He spent his early childhood in the 
Sandwich Islands, where his father was 
in the service of the Hawaiian Govern- 
ment. Since 1862 he had lived at West 
Newton, and prepared for college at the 
Newton High School. He entered in 
1872 and took his freshman year with 
the Class of 1876. Early in the sopho- 
more year he left College on account of 
ill health. In September, 1874, he 
joined the Class of 1877 and remained 
with us until graduation. Bond was a 
scholar in the best sense of the word 
and stood high in the Class. He was a 
member of the Phi Beta Kappa, took 
high honors in the classics and had a 
Commencement Part. His love of schol- 
arship and of the best literature re- 
mained with him through life. He was 
a member of the Dante Society. His 
erudition and cultivation, with no sug- 
gestion of pedantry, gave his conversa- 
tion great charm and interest. He had 
at the same time keen relish for the less 
serious concerns of life. After three 
years spent partly in graduate study 
and partly in travel, he entered the 
Law School in 1880, where he remained 
two years. He was admitted to the 
Suffolk Bar in 1884 and practised law 
the rest of his life, not wholly giving 
up work even during the last few years 
of serious ill health. His kindness of 
heart and consideration for other 
people’s circumstances were remark- 
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able, so much so that a great part of 
the professional services he rendered 
were gratuitous, very much to his per- 
sonal disadvantage. He worked hard 
many years, very commonly spending 
the evening in his office. Never, during 
all his life, strong and robust and gen- 
erally more or less ailing, he worked 
constantly under a handicap, but kept 
on with steadfast courage and cheer- 
fulness. He found relaxation and di- 
version in his home life, his love of 
reading and of art and music, in occa- 
sional vacations, and in the company of 
a few congenial spirits — classmates 
and others — who met convivially from 
time to time. He took a deep interest 
in public affairs, national and inter- 
national. He never married, but lived 
with two sisters, who survive. — Her- 
bert Ingalls Wallace passed his whole 
life in Fitchburg, where he was’ born 
February 17, 1856, and died suddenly 
in his sleep September 25, 1927. He 
was the son of Rodney and Sophia 
Shurtleff (Ingalls) Wallace. He 
tered College from the Fitchburg High 
School in 1873 and spent all the four 
years with the Class of 1877. He had 
social instincts and was a favorite in a 
large circle of friends in the Class. 
After graduation he went into business 
with his father in the Fitchburg Paper 
Company. He became a partner in 
1879 and continued in the manufacture 
of paper until his retirement from 
active business in 1916. All the while, 
in other 


en- 


however, he was interested 
lines of commercial enterprise. In 1886 
he became a director and vice-president 
of the Fitchburg Street Railway, which 
a few years later was consolidated with 
the Leominster Street Railway. Other 
business positions he held were presi- 
dent of the Fitchburg Gas and Electric 
Light Company; treasurer of the Fitch- 
burg Yarn Company; director of the 
Grant Yarn Company and of the Park- 
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hill Manufacturing Company; director 
and later vice-president and president 
of the Fitchburg National Bank and 
director of the Fitchburg Bank and 
Trust Company; and director of the 
Board of Trade. At an early period he 
became a member of the Republican 
City Committee, member of the School 
Committee, and trustee of the Public 
Library; also trustee of the Ingalls Me- 
morial Library at Rindge, New Hamp- 
shire, and of the Burbank Hospital. 
Outside of these activities Wallace's 
great interest was music. He was one 
of the founders of the Fitchburg 
Choral Society and its president for 
He helped to make the 
Fitchburg Band famous and did every- 


many years. 


thing possible for the encouragement 
and support of music in his native city. 
For years he was influential in bringing 
the Kneisel Quartet to Fitchburg and 
managed their concerts. He presented 
to the Fitchburg Public Library one of 
the largest and finest musical collec- 
tions in the country, said to be sur- 
passed only by those at Harvard and 
at the Boston Public Library. It ap- 
pears from all this that Wallace was 
not only a highly successful man of 
business, but a public-spirited citizen 
Oc- 
tober 23, 1879, he was married to Amy 
Louise Upton, who died March 1, 1918; 
and June 3, 1919, to Alice Lillian 
(Tilton) Geldert. His sons, Frederick, 
02, and Robert Shurtleff, ‘11, 
daughter, Mrs. John H. Nolan, and 


and benefactor of the best sort. 


his 


nine grandchildren survive. 


1879 
Woopwarp Henson, See. 
82 Main St., Concord 

Addresses: F. W. Adams, University 
Club. Boston; J. E. Cowdin, 232 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York City; Patrick 
Grant, City Club, 14 Somerset Street, 
Boston; E. L. C. Morse, 7233 Phillips 
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Avenue, Chicago; H. L. Sargent, Ports- 
mouth Priory, Portsmouth, Rhode 
Island; F. H. Temple, 82 Devonshire 
Street, Boston; W. G. Twombley, 
Hotel Suisse, Montreux, Switzerland. 
— E. C. Felton has been appointed by 
the Governor of Pennsylvania a mem- 
ber of the Pennsylvania Delaware 
River Bridge Commission No. 2 and 
on the organization of the commission 
was made its president. This commis- 
sion is to report to the legislature upon 
the location and cost of a new bridge 
between Philadelphia and New Jersey. 
—H. L. Sargent, who has been since 
the spring of 1926 at Downside Abbey, 
in Somerset, England, a house of the 
English Benedictines, is expected to 
return in December to the Portsmouth 
Priory at Portsmouth, Rhode Island, 
which he, with a few others, estab- 
lished in 1916. — F. W. Taussig has 
been elected a foreign member of the 
Italian Institute, the 
Lincei. During last summer he pub- 
lished his book on “International 
Trade.’ — Webster Kelley died Oc- 
tober 2, 1927, at 37 East Springfield 
Boston, his home for 
He was the son of Webster and 


Accademia dei 


Street, many 
years. 
Lucilla Stavely (Peirce) Kelley and was 
born in Boston, March 17, 1856. His 
father graduated from Dartmouth in 
1825, a member of Phi Beta Kappa, 
Maine 
1850, when he moved to Boston. 


until 
The 
son prepared for College at the Boston 
Latin School and graduated at the head 
of the school, obtaining the first Frank- 
lin medal. Admitted to Harvard in 
June, 1874, he was absent a year owing 
to ill health, and reéntered in 1875. In 


and practised law in 


College he was a member of the Chris- 
tian Brethren and of the Signet, won a 
Bowdoin Prize in the junior year and 
high commendation for his Bowdoin 
Prize Dissertation in the senior year 
and took second-year and fina] honors 
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in Classics. The first two years after 
graduation he taught in a_ private 
school at Newport, Rhode Island. The 
next year he engaged in private tutor- 
ing at Duxbury. In the fall of 1882 he 
entered the Harvard Law School and 
remained until 1885. He passed the 
examination for the Suffolk Bar in 1887 
and practised law for a short time in 
the office of L. L. Scaife at Boston. 
His health failed and for a time he could 
do no work. Then he grew stronger 
and devoted himself to the study of 
languages with religious work in view, 
spending a year at the Yale Divinity 
School, another at Princeton, and a 
third at the Bible Institute in Chicago 
—in which city he did missionary 
He studied 
Hebrew and Chinese and anticipated a 
But his health 
again failed him and he became and re- 


work for several years. 
vovage to the Orient. 


mained for many years a confirmed 
He never married. His sister, 
Miss Grace Fletcher Kelley, is the only 
one of his immediate family to survive 
him. 


invalid. 


1880 
Joun Woopsury, Sec. 
14 Beacon St., Boston 

Frank Milton Gilley was born in 
Chelsea, July 15, 1859. He was the son 
of John Emery Milton and Mary 
Beatley (Gardner) Gilley. He prepared 
for college at the Chelsea High School. 
The year following his graduation he 
became a teacher in that school, which 
position he continued to fill until his 
retirement about two years ago. His 
subjects were physics and chemistry 
and those who are familiar with his 
teaching speak of it as brilliant and 
inspiring. Even asa student at College, 
Gilley was in many ways eccentric, and 
his peculiarities did not lessen with 
years. None the less he obtained and 
retained the regard and affection of his 
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pupils who, widely scattered as they 
now are, appear to have been deeply 
moved by his passing. One of his for- 
mer students, in a sympathetic com- 
munication to the local newspaper, has 
written at some length on the original- 
ity of his teaching and the hold he had 
upon his pupils. For more than twenty- 
five years Gilley had been in the habit 
of visiting Europe, where he had formed 
friendships in several countries. He 
was interested in the study of modern 
languages and spoke both French and 
German. These facts are reflected in 
the terms of his will, which is an inter- 
esting document. He left no immediate 
family. After numerous specific gifts 
to relatives and friends, both in this 
country and abroad, he leaves the resi- 
due of his property, which will be a sub- 
stantial sum, to a trustee to pay the 
income therefrom, “together with such 
portions of the principal as may be 
necessary, from time to time, to send 
from the United States of America to 
France, Switzerland, Belgium, Austria 
and Germany, or any of said countries, 
women who are, or have been, engaged 
in teaching French or German, in the 
public schools of New England. Prefer- 
ence shall be given to women of New 
England descent, not necessarily of the 
highest scholarship as tested by present 
literary standards. Such women may 
be selected as need an opportunity for 
special study because of competition 
with younger teachers. I recommend 
that the persons to be benefited here- 
under give little attention to the litera- 
ture and classics of the French and 
German language but shall strive to 
acquire the common spoken language, a 
good pronunciation, a knowledge of the 
phonetics and the daily life and customs 
of the French and German speaking 
peoples. I direct my trustee to select at 
least four persons to ke benefited here- 
under each year uttil the said trust 
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fund is exhausted and I recommend 
that the persons so selected be given 
eight hundred dollars per year for two 
years. I leave the selection of the per- 
sons to be benefited hereunder as above 
limited solely to the discretion of my 
said trustee; also the amount to be paid 
each beneficiary. After many years of 
teaching and association with such 
teachers I believe many deserving fe- 
male teachers may be much helped and 
their horizon much broadened which 
will in turn greatly benefit their pupils. 
I recommend that my trustee does not 
place too much reliance upon the sug- 
gestions of superintendents and princi- 
pals of schools and that he administer 
this fund as in his wise judgment may 
seem best, but in any event it is my in- 
tention to create a public charitable 
trust to be forever administered under 
the laws of this commonwealth for the 
purposes and objects herein expressed, 
as nearly as may be. As this trust may 
be somewhat of an experiment and if 
successfully carried out others may de- 
sire to join in its purpose, I hereby 
authorize my trustee from time to time 
in his discretion to receive and hold as 
a part of said trust fund for the pur- 
poses herein set forth any sums of 
money or property which may be 
turned over to him for that purpose 
by any persons whatsoever, including 
teachers benefited hereunder, whether 
the same be by gift, deed, will or other- 
wise.’ Gilley’s death was tragic. Liv- 
ing alone in the house where he had 
lived with his parents until their 
deaths, he was burning up old papers in 
an open grate, preparatory to his usual 
trip to Europe, when his bathrobe 
caught fire and he was so severely 
burned that, after two days of suffering, 
he died at the Memorial Hospital in 
Chelsea August 7, 1927. Rev. Sherrard 
Billings, a classmate, conducted the 
services at the Charel in Woodlawn 
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Cemetery. His was a useful life, volun- 
tarily circumscribed by the limits of the 
place of his nativity. — Mitchell Har- 
rison was born at Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania, April 14, 1858, and died of 
penumonia, after a few days’ illness, at 
Warrenton, Virginia, August 19, 1927. 
He was a member of families well 
known in Pennsylvania. His father, 
George Leib Harrison, was prominent 
in the sugar refining business and was 
actively interested in the public cha- 
rities of Philadelphia. His mother, 
Letitia Henry (Mitchell) Harrison, 
was a sister of Dr. S. Weir Mitchell, 
equally famous as author and neurolo- 
gist. Mitchell Harrison was the young- 
est of his father’s four sons; the elder of 
whom was Dr. Charles Custis Harrison, 
former Provost of the University of 
Pennsylvania. His other brothers, 
William W. Harrison and Alfred C. 
Harrison, both of whom had retired 
from the sugar refining business some 
years ago, died this year, one in March 
and the other in July. Mitchell pre- 
pared for Harvard at Saint Paul’s 
School at Concord, New Hampshire. 
After graduation he studied law for a 
few months in a law office in Philadel- 
phia, and then entered the sugar refin- 
ing business, becoming a partner of 
Harrison, Havemeyer & Co., later the 
Franklin Sugar Refinery. He retired 
from active business in 1894. From that 
time to his déath his chief interests 
were agriculture and stock-raising. His 
first work was done in Montgomery 
County, Pennsylvania. In 1902 he 
made a visit to England, where he con- 
tinued his study of agriculture. After 
his return he made his home for a time 
in Washington; later he acquired exten- 
sive holdings at Warrenton, Virginia, 
where he thereafter made his home and 
the focus of his activities. The last 
twenty years of his life were devoted to 
the development and improvement of 
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the country and community in which 
he lived. He was foremost in encourag- 
ing the building of good roads, sub- 
scribing generously from his private 
funds toward this project. His farming 
efforts were centered entirely on im- 
proving crops and farming conditions, 
acting in codperation with the Agricul- 
tural Department at Washington. He 
developed live stock and made an effort 
to distribute “‘short-horns” throughout 
Virginia, and to interest the farmers in 
cattle-raising. He raised thoroughbred 
sheep, hogs, and other live stock for the 
same purposes. His hunters and show 
horses, which were undoubtedly near- 
est his heart, were very successful in 
late years at the local shows, and at the 
recent sale of these held on Long Island 
the prices obtained were far in excess of 
his own estimate of sale values. Harri- 
son did not forget Philadelphia and the 
charities in which his father and older 
brothers were interested, but his prime 
interest was the development of his 
place in Virginia, with the idea of setting 
it as an example for the surrounding 
farms of the State. He took an interest 
in community affairs and contributed 
his share to matters of local interest. 
He was a member of social clubs in 
Philadelphia, New York, and Washing- 
ton, but in recent years had passed most 
of his time at Warrenton. Harrison 
was married in 1882 to Virginia Merrit 
Norris, who died in 1895. Two of their 
three children survive him; a son, J. 
Kearsley M. Harrison, of Philadelphia, 
and a daughter, Mrs. Albert S. Rob- 
erts, Jr., of New York. In 1903 he was 
married to Margaret Lindsay Smith, 
and she and their son, Mitchell, Jr., and 
daughter, Lindsay, also survive him. — 
A. B. Hart, now Professor Emeritus, 
has visited many places in England the 
past summer in behalf of the George 
Washington Bicentenary Commission. 
He has brought together important 
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information as to the ancestors of 
George Washington in England, and 
their places of residence, and has found 
much material which will be published 
later. — E. H. Lum has recently com- 
pleted and published a “‘Genealogy of 
the Lum Family.” 


1881 
Rev. Joun W. Suter, Sec. 
24 Chestnut St., Boston 

Davis, who is past grand president 
of the Native Sons of the Golden West, 
has been appointed by the Governor 
of California one of the Commission 
charged with procuring for the Hall of 
Fame the statues of the two California 
representatives chosen, namely, Juni- 
pero Serra and Thomas Starr King. — 
Abbot Low Mills, who died at Port- 
land, Oregon, August 12, 1927, was 
born at Brooklyn, January 13, 1858, 
the son of Ethelbert Smith and Ellen 
Porter (Low) Mills. Mills was in busi- 
ness for three or four years before en- 
tering College, for which he prepared 
largely by his own efforts, with aid 
from a tutor in the Classics. After 
graduation, and a hard year of work 
with firms in New York, he went West, 
where for a few years, with his class- 
mate, W. A. Howe, he conducted a 
ranch in Oregon. By 1885, he had en- 
tered the banking business, at Colfax, 
Washington, and three years after re- 
moving to Portland in 1890, he had be- 
come president of the First National 
Bank, which position he retained till 
the time of his death. He said of him- 
self that his interests were “along the 
lines of finance, education, and public 
health.” His various associations along 
these lines are too numerous to men- 
tion. Suffice it to say that, in connec- 
tion with the Federal Reserve Banks, 
he held important positions, including 
membership in the Federal Advisory 
Council. As for education and health, 
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he was a life member of the Portland 
Library and Portland Art Association, 
and the Open-Air School, opened by 
the Board of School Directors in 1921, 
bears the name of A. L. Mills, and he 
was president of the State Tubercu- 
losis Association. It was a matter of 
great satisfaction to him, and of pride 
to the Class, that from 1910 to 1916 he 
was a member of Harvard’s Board of 
Overseers. His far-away-ness, and his 
close attention to business and home 
ties made him a rare visitor at Class 
reunions, to the great regret of his 
classmates, who through the years held 
“Tubby Mills” in affectionate regard. 
It was in 1891 that he married Evelyn 
Scott Lewis, of Portland. Of this mar- 
riage there are four children, three sons 
and a daughter. Harvard and ’81 asso- 
ciations figure in the story of his de- 
scendants, his eldest son having mar- 
ried a daughter of Bishop Lawrence, 
and his daughter being Mrs. Rogers 
MacVeagh. — Godfrey Michael Hy- 
ams was born at Baltimore, August 22, 
1859, the son of Solomon Michael and 
Clara (Carrallie) Hyams. He died at 
Boston, October 7, 1927. By 1877, 
Hyams was a resident of Boston, and 
entered College from the Boston Latin 
School. Hyams’s_ business _ career, 
which was distinguished and prosper- 
ous, began immediately after gradua- 
tion, when he went to South America 
to examine gold property. Later he 
became Metallurgist to a Scotch com- 
pany, with interests in the West, and 
then promoter and manager of various 
copper properties in Montana and else- 
where. He was later concerned with 
the development of the Virginian Rail- 
road. He maintained an office in Bos- 
ton, and lived in Dorchester; but his 
interests made him an extensive trav- 
eler all over the world. Hyams never 
married. He was esteemed a solitary 
and unapproachable person. His class- 
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mates seldom had an opportunity of 
seeing him, but had occasion to know 
of his generous interest in Class or Col- 
lege causes, a generosity which had 
other outlets, not generally known. — 
Walter Van Rensselaer Berry, who was 
born at Paris, July 29, 1859, died in 
that same city October 12, 1927. 
Berry entered College from Albany, 
where he was prepared by a tutor. 
After graduation he studied law in 
Washington, and was admitted to the 
bar in 1885. His specialty was inter- 
national law. His firm was that of 
Berry and Minor. Berry made many 
and long journeys, before settling down 
in Paris for the latter part of his life, 
visiting Russia, Turkey, Bithynia, 
Morocco, and Spain. In Paris he was 
president of the American Chamber of 
Commerce. In the years 1908-11 he 
was judge of the international tri- 
bunals of Egypt. He was twice deco- 
rated by the King of Italy, Cavaliere 
della Corona d’ Italia, and Cavaliere 
dei SS. Maurizio e Lazzaro. He was 
Commander of the Legion of Honor. 
Berry never married. He was a mem- 
ber of various clubs, as the Knicker- 
bocker and University of New York, 
the Metropolitan of Washington, and 
the Cercle de l'Union of Paris. He held 
a recognized position of prominence in 
the American Colony in Paris, and was 
often able to render great service to 
traveling Americans, and always ready, 
with a warm welcome, and with his 
well-known genial companionship, to 
greet classmates who found their way 
to Paris. 


1882 
Henry W. CunnincuaM, Sec. 
351 Marlborough St., Boston 
J. W. Mason of Northampton, who 
has been for thirty-five years Associate 
Justice of the District Court of Hamp- 
shire County, has been appointed 
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Justice of that Court. — The recent 
publication of the Colonial Society of 
Massachusetts of two large volumes 
containing the early records of Harvard 
College down to about 1750 produces 
one of the most valuable works ever 
printed relating to the early history of 
Harvard. It has been made so by the 
profound and accurate scholarship of 
the editor, Albert Matthews, of our 
class. — Col. W. A. Blair of Winston- 
Salem, North Carolina, has completed 
thirty-six years as a member of the 
State Board of Charities and Public 
Welfare, for the last twenty-four of 
which he has been the president. At a 
recent meeting of the American Legion 
in North Carolina, he made an address 
upon the work done by the State for 
delinquent children. — Oliver Allen 
Olmsted died September 26, 1927, at 
the Evanston, Illinois, Hospital, as the 
result of an operation for appendicitis. 
The death of his wife last January was 
a blow from which he never recovered 
and his health since then had not been 
good. In the summer a long and bad 
cold developed into pneumonia, so that 
he was in no condition to withstand an 
operation, necessary though it was. 
His early home was at Le Roy, New 
York, where he was born April 20, 1860, 
and he fitted for College at the Le Roy 
Academic Institute and at Phillips 
Exeter Academy. Baseball had always 
been his great athletic interest and he 
was a player on the Varsity nine for all 
four of his years in College and its cap- 
tain during his senior year. After grad- 
uation he spent five or six years in a 
railroad office in Chicago, but since 
then had been in the grain and produce 
commission business, first at Norton, 
Kansas, then at Lincoln, Nebraska, and 
since about 1895 in Chicago, and at the 
time of his death was a partner in the 
firm of David A. Noyes & Co. His 
home was at Evanston. He was of 


rather a shy and retiring disposition 
and of late years had seldom returned 
to Class reunions, but there was not a 
man in the Class who was not fond of 
him. He was always affectionately 
called “Plum Olmsted,” and so strongly 
did this nickname stick to him that it 
was easy to forget that his name was 
Oliver. His shyness undoubtedly col- 
ored his social relations through life, 
and a classmate who lived in the same 
town has written: “Although he has 
lived in Evanston for years I have 
rarely met him. When I did run across 
him, I don’t need to tell you he was 
always the same cordial, genial class- 
mate we remember in 1878-82.” He 
married August 16, 1897, Miss Florence 
Whiteman, formerly of Le Roy, and 
his home life was a most happy one, 
and he found his greatest happiness 
within his own four walls, though his 
friendly, kindly nature always made 
him a welcome guest among his friends. 
— Frederic Leonard Washburn died of 
pneumonia at his home in Minneapolis, 
October 15, 1927. He was born at 
Brookline, April 12, 1860, and fitted 
for College at the Roxbury Latin 
School. His parents had both died 
early, and at the time he entered Col- 
lege he was living with an uncle at 
Needham, though he considered his 
home address as Minneapolis because 
his nearest relative, a married sister, 
lived there. As boy and man his great 
interest was nature and natural his- 
tory, from the days when he knew more 
than any of his schoolmates about bird 
life, till in mature years he developed 
this knowledge on its practical side and 
won recognition as university profes- 
sor, entomologist, and guide and helper 
to the farmers of Minnesota. After 
graduation from Harvard in 1882 he 
spent nearly a year in travel, then re- 
ceived a position in the Minneapolis 
City Library and as curator of the Mu- 
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seum of the Minnesota Academy of 
Sciences, where he did some work on 
ornithology for the State Geological 
Survey. The years 1885-86 he spent at 
the National Museum at Washington, 
studying museum methods, and also 
went on a scientific expedition to the 
Bahamas in the United States Fish 
Commission steamer Albatross. In the 
year 1886-87 he took a post-graduate 
course at Johns Hopkins, and the fol- 
lowing year was instructor in Zodlogy 
at the University of Michigan, filling a 
temporary vacancy. The year 1888-89 
he spent at the Graduate School at 
Harvard and did some original work on 
zodlogy which, with some later work 
that was published, secured for him the 
degree of A.M. from Harvard in 1895. 
From 1889 to 1895 he was Professor of 
Zoiélogy in the State Agricultural Col- 
lege at Corvallis, Oregon, and Ento- 
mologist at the State Experiment Sta- 
tion. In 1895 he was elected to fill the 
chair of Biology at the State University 
at Eugene, Oregon. During his life in 
Oregon he did considerable work for the 
United States Fish Commission and 
for the State in introducing and pro- 
pagating Eastern oysters upon the 
Oregon coast. From 1902 to 1926 he 
had been State Entomologist of Min- 
nesota as well as filling the same posi- 
tion at their Agricultural Experiment 
Station and at the same time was Pro- 
fessor of Entomology and Zodlogy at 
the University of Minnesota. In 1926 
he reached the age when his retirement 
was obligatory under the laws of the 
State. In this life he lectured to the 
farmers and gave them most practical 
help and won their gratitude. Shy and 
retiring though he had been in his col- 
lege days, he had become a man of the 
world, able to meet the legislators of 
his State, and advise them as to the 
real needs of the farmer and how best 
the State could serve these needs. 
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Twice during the last five years he had 
been sent on expeditions to the islands 
of the South Pacific to collect speci- 
mens for the Minnesota Museum, and 
he made extended study of the insect 
and fish life of these islands, and 
brought home thousands of specimens. 
He not only was an excellent photo- 
grapher, but had developed much tal- 
ent as an artist in water-colors and oils, 
and made many sketches of the South 
Sea Islands, on which he was an attrac- 
tive lecturer. Some of his paintings 
have recently been accepted at the 
Minneapolis Museum. He was a mem- 
ber of many scientific and learned so- 
cieties. Truly a well-rounded and suc- 
cessful life. He married at-Minneapolis, 
December 27, 1887, Miss Frances B. 
Wilcox, who survives him, as do also 
two daughters, one the wife of the late 
Professor Cephas Daniel Allin, of Min- 
neapolis, and the other the wife of Phil- 
lips Byfield, of Newton. — Frederick 
Stanley Hall died at his home in Taun- 
ton, October 28, 1927, after a year or 
two of declining health. During the 
last few months he had been obliged to 
retire from active practice, in which he 
had been for many years one of the 
leading lawyers in his part of the State. 
Born in the adjoining town of Norton 
on February 10, 1861, he had fitted for 
College at the Taunton High School, 
and after graduation he studied law at 
Boston University and received the 
degree of LL.B. in 1885. He was ad- 
mitted to the bar of Bristol County. 
He lived in Taunton practically all his 
life, and was a law partner of Judge 
Edmund H. Bennett and later of 
Charles C. Hagerty; of late years he 
had with him his sons, the late Stanley 
P. (Harvard, 1910) and F. Hastings 
(Harvard, 1921). He was long counsel 
for Bristol County and for the New 
Haven Railroad, as well as for many 
of the leading corporations and banks 
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of his section. Always a leading and 
public-spirited citizen, he served his 
city in many capacities, representing it 
in the Massachusetts Legislature from 
1886 to 1889; he was a member of the 
Committees on Judiciary, Rules, and 
Prisons, being chairman of the last. In 
1893 he was appointed Justice of the 
First District Court at Taunton, serv- 
ing for ten years, and from this service 
he received the title of “Judge” by 
which he was generally called. In 1904 
and 1905 he was a member of the Gov- 
ernor’s Council, and as a strong Repub- 
lican was urged to become a candidate 
for Lieutenant-Governor. He was for 
six years a member of the school com- 
mittee and was president of the local 
Board of Trade, as well as‘one of the 
directors of the Taunton Y.M.C.A., a 
vestryman of Saint Thomas’s Episco- 
pal Church, and during the World War 
he was chairman of the Legal Advisory 
Board. He was a director in many 
corporations and a member of many 
clubs and local organizations. He mar- 
ried, November 20, 1888, Miss Bessie 
Hastings Perkins, who survives him, as 
do his younger son, F. Hastings Hall, 
and his daughter Rachel, now Mrs. 
Robb, of South Orange, New Jersey. 
His son, Stanley P., a promising, young 
lawyer who was District Attorney, 
died in 1926. 


1883 
Freperick Nicuots, Sec. 
2 Joy St., Boston 
Percy Stickney Grant died in New 
York City, February 138, 1927. The son 
of Stephen Mason and Annie Elizabeth 
Newhall Stickney Grant, he was born 
in Boston, May 13, 1860. He prepared 
for College at the Dwight Grammar 
School of Boston and the Roxbury 
Latin School, and was admitted to 
Harvard in June, 1879. He entered the 
Episcopal Theological School of Cam- 
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bridge in October, 1883; entered the 
Graduate Department of Harvard Uni- 
versity in 1884; received the degree of 
B.D. from the School and A.M. from 
the College in June, 1886. From Oc- 
tober, 1884, to June, 1886, he was lay 
reader in charge of a mission in Canton, 
a field forsaken by its royalist rector 
during the Revolutionary War, and re- 
vived a hundred years later. He was 
ordained deacon in the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in June, 1886, and 
in July became assistant to the rector 
of the Ascension Church, Fall River. 
Later he became Minister of Saint 
Mark’s Church, Fall River, and some 
years after, added the rectorship of 
Christ Church, Swansea. Grant was a 
member of the Scheol Committee of 
Fall River for two years, and was the 
first president of the local Y.M.C.A. In 
May, 1893, he accepted the rectorship 
of the Church of the Ascension, New 
York City, and took up his residence 
the following September. While in Col- 
lege Grant was not especially promi- 
nent, but eager and interested in all ’83 
affairs, and a lover of poetry and art as 
well as his other work. He was a mem- 
ber of the Harvard Union, and of the 
Institute of 1776. But it was his work 
in the New York ministry that gave 
him his national reputation. He found 
an old-fashioned, downtown, conserva- 
tive congregation and made it a free 
church. He was a forceful speaker, and 
filled his church morning and evening 
with people who were in sympathy with 
his own ideas. “ Nothing he said,” says 
the Churchman, “laid him open to 
such misunderstanding as the Open 
Forum of the Ascension. It was a mag- 
nificent attempt to restore the Church 
to the people, to get back some of the 
simplicity and the democracy that were 
in Christ.” His book, “‘Fair Play for 
the Workers,” attempted to put before 
the conservatives some of the positions 
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of labor, and in his Forum he wrought 
with the same vision. He never thought 
of the effect his words and actions might 
have on his reputation, and his large 
and generous soul was always in sym- 
pathy with the under dog. Even after 
his mind began to chafe under its re- 
strictions and limitations and he entered 
upon his unhappy controversies with 
his Church and its heads, he fought 
always for liberty, and had no rancor 
for opponents. But the strain was too 
much for him, and he broke under it. 
In 1899, he was appointed Honorary 
Secretary to the Committee on the 
Relation of the Episcopal Church to 
the New Dependencies. In this capacity 
he visited Honolulu, Japan, China, the 
Philippines, India, and other places 
with Bishop Henry C. Potter, 1899- 
1900. In 1908-09 he was University 
Preacher at Harvard. He was a trustee 
of Manassas Industrial School for Col- 
ored Youths, a trustee of Berea College, 
Berea, Kentucky, president of the 
Public Forum (Inc.), New York City; 
president of the Liberal Club, New 
York City. He was also a member of 
the Century Association, the New York 
Athletic Club, the City Club of New 
York, Authors’ Club, and the Univer- 
sity Club of Boston. — William Wen- 
dell Bryant died in Brookline, March 
16, 1927. The son of William Henry 
Harrison Bryant and Almira Jane Gur- 
ney Bryant, he was born at Pembroke, 
August 15, 1859. He prepared for Col- 
lege at Adams Academy, Quincy, and 
was admitted to Harvard in June, 1879. 
In September, 1883, he entered the 
employ of Howe & Goodwin (later 
Howe, Balch & Co.), Calcutta com- 
mission merchants, in Boston, at the 
same time acting as secretary at Ad- 
ams Academy, Quincy. In July, 1885, 
he was transferred to the New York 
office of the firm, there he remained for 
a year, and in July, 1886, he sailed for 
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Calcutta to take a position in the India 
house of the company, where he con- 
tinued until March, 1895, with the ex- 
ception of a visit to America in the sum- 
mer of 1890. Returning, he went to 
Chicago, where he became treasurer of 
the Chicago Tip and Tire Company, 
an offshoot of the Boston Woven Hose 
Company, and continued with the lat- 
ter firm until its failure in June, 1898; 
and then for another year, during its 
reorganization, until August, 1899. In 
July, 1900, on the dissolution of the 
firm of Howe, Balch & Co., he obtained 
a position with the firm of Balch, 
Bailey & Co., importers of indigo and 
dyestuffs, 92 State Street, Boston, 
where he continued until they wound 
up their affairs in Decémber, 1909. 
Their Calcutta business was then taken 
over by an English firm, Shaw, Wallace 
& Co., whom he represented as agent. 
Bryant married on June 14, 1890, at 
Dorchester, Flora Englebert Bailey, 
who with two children a boy, Charles 
Bailey, and a girl, Mary Tesche- 
macher, survives him. Bryant in his 
college days was a member of the Har- 
vard Union, Hasty Pudding Club, His- 
torical Society, and the Institute of 
1770. — James Merrill Burch died in 
Dubuque, Iowa, June 30, 1927. The 
son of George Benjamin and Ellen 
Harriet Merrill Burch, he was born 
January 18, 1861, at Necedah, Wis- 
consin. He was prepared for college by 
C. N. Fessenden, Chicago, and was ad- 
mitted to Harvard in June, 1879. On 
August 1, 1884, he entered the employ 
of the Necedah Lumber Company, at 
Necedah, Wisconsin, where he remained 
as treasurer and general manager of the 
company until 1900, when he removed 
to Dubuque, Iowa. In August, 1900, 
he purchased an interest in the Farley 
and Foetscher Manufacturing Com- 
pany, manufacturers and wholesale 
dealers in sash, doors, interior finish, 
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etc., and of this corporation he was 
vice-president, having charge of the 
finances and the lumber purchases. 
He was also interested as stockholder 
and director in banking and other en- 
terprises in this place. In connection 
with the manufacturing business, he 
made many trips to Northern Cali- 
fornia, where he had a branch factory 
and obtained a large amount of the 
lumber used in the business, and to 
other States in the West and North- 
west. He was a member of the Country 
Club of Dubuque, and also of the Du- 
buque Club, and was on the Board of 
Trustees of the local hospital and other 
institutions. During his college days, 
Burch was president of the Pi Eta So- 
ciety, for two years captain of the 
famous Class Crew of 1883, and one of 
the editors of the Harvard Herald. He 
married, November 11, 1884, in Bos- 
ton, Mary Louise Darling, and to them 
were born five children: Eleanor, 
James Merrill, Jr., Homer Darling, 
Kendall, and Louise, all of whom, with 
the exception of Homer, survive him. 
— William Charles Jennings died at 
Oakland, California, July 26, 1927. 
The son of William and Jane Walker 
Jennings, he was born at Salt Lake 
City, Utah, February 15, 1860. He was 
prepared for college by J. C. Patton, 
and was admitted to Harvard in Sep- 
tember, 1879. In the fall of 1883 he 
entered the Harvard Law School, where 
he graduated in 1886, having been a 
member of the Holmes Club. Then he 
went abroad, remaining a year, and 
on returning began the practice of law 
in Boston. In September, 1893, he 
remoyed to Salt Lake City, where he 
was admitted to practice before the 
Supreme Court of Utah in the follow- 
ing November; and in February, 1895, 
was appointed by it Commissioner of 
the Supreme Court of the Territory, 
becoming ex-officio justice of the peace, 
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and later was in the Surveyor-Gen- 
eral’s office of the United States. Jen- 
nings will be pleasantly remembered by 
his intimates in the Pi Eta Society, and 
as one interested in lacrosse. His 
father was twice Mayor of Salt Lake 
City. He was the first man to be gradu- 
ated from Utah from Harvard. He 
married, August 20, 1888, at Brook- 
line, Martha Hooper Burgess, who, 
with two children, a son, William, and 
a daughter, Deborah, survives him. — 
Fletcher Ranney died suddenly, Sep- 
tember 3, 1927, at his summer home at 
Hingham, as the result of an operation. 
The son of Ambrose Arnold and Marion 
Dorothy Fletcher Ranney, he was born 
September 2, 1860, at Boston. He pre- 
pared for college at the Roxbury Latin 
School, and was admitted to Harvard 
in June, 1879. He graduated from the 
Boston University Law School in June, 
1886, delivering the Commencement 
Part. He had been admitted to the 
Suffolk Bar in the previous January 
and began practice as a member of his 
father’s firm of Ranney and Clark, at 
23 Court Street, Boston, where he con- 
tinued until 1908, when he removed, 
with Faxon, ’83, to 6 Beacon Street, 
Boston. His work was largely defense 
of tort cases for the Boston Elevated 
Railway and the Boston, Revere Beach 
and Lynn Railroad, with other mis- 
cellaneous cases for both the defendant 
and the plaintiff. He was also president 
of the Boston University Law School 
Alumni Association in 1911 and 1912. 
He was much interested in baseball, 
and played on his freshman team, and 
was foremost in other college activities. 
He graduated fourteenth in the Class, 
and at graduation received honorable 
mention in English, History and Eng- 
lish composition, ranking among those 
who received dissertations. He was a 
member of the Pi Eta Society, Finance 
Club, and Phi Beta Kappa Society, and 
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was always interested in Harvard con- 
cerns, although he seldom appeared at 
our reunions. Ranney married, June 
22, 1886, Amy H. Porter, who died 
June 24, 1894, leaving two children, a 
boy, Dudley Porter, and a girl, Ethel, 
who survive him. Ranney had been 
for some years a member of the Bos- 
ton Licensing Board, and up to the 
time of his illness he had been active 
in practice. 


1884 
Tuomas K. Cummins, Sec. 
70 State St., Boston 

Rev. S. A. Eliot was installed, No- 
vember 6, 1927, minister of the Arling- 
ton Street Church in Boston, succeed- 
ing the late Rev. Paul Revere Froth- 
ingham, ’86. — F. S. Whitwell is presi- 
dent of L’Alliance Frangaise. 


1885 
Henry M. Wituiams, Sec. 
10 State St., Boston 

V. C. Alderson’s present address is 
420 Ravina Street, La Jolla, California. 
—F. A. Delano is president of the 
American Civic Association. — C. G. 
Parker, general counsel of the United 
States Shipping Board, attended the 
International Communications Con- 
ference at Geneva last summer as one 
of the advisers to the American Min- 
ister to Switzerland, representing the 
United States. — Dr. W. S. Thayer 
was elected president of the American 
Medical Association, 1927-28, at the 
annual meeting. He was the speaker at 
the Lennec Centenary in the Sor- 
bonne, Paris, on behalf of all the foreign 
delegates. At a dinner given at Balti- 
more in his honor a presentation was 
made to Johns Hopkins University of a 
fund of over $16,000 to found the 
**William Sydney Thayer and Susan 
Read Thayer lectureship on Clinical 
Medicine.” At its meeting in June he 
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was elected vice-president of the Har- 
vard Chapter, Phi Beta Kappa. He de- 
livered the oration, since reprinted in 
the British Medical Journal, at the one 
hundredth anniversary celebration of 
the publication of Dr. Richard Bright’s 
discovery of Bright’s disease, held at 
Guy’s Hospital, London. At the same 
time he was presented one of five Bright 
memorial medals. — H. W. Wadsworth 
is president of the Colorado River Aque- 
duct Association, Pasadena, and treas- 
urer of the California Institute of Tech- 
nology. — H. M. Williams has been 
elected a director of the Consolidated 
Stock & Debenture Company, Inc., of 
New York. — William Lyman Luther 
was born at Somerset, Mgy 23, 1861, 
the son of Job and Mary Bowers 
(Slade) Luther. He entered College 
from Phillips Exeter Academy, being 
at that time a resident of Brockton. 
He left College in his senior year owing 
to sickness and thereafter made his 
home mostly in the Far West. Luther, 
Montana, was named after him, and 
it was in that neighborhood that he 
lived longer than anywhere else, al- 
though he had ‘“‘located’”’ at times in 
many States ranging from Florida to 
Alaska. In 1888-89 he studied law at 
the Hastings Law School, San Fran- 
cisco, was admitted to the Supreme 
Court, and for a time settled in Seattle. 
From the law he turned to real estate. 
He married Grace R. Healy, a graduate 
of Mills College, October 14, 1892. 
They had four children, two of whom 
survive, a daughter, Mrs. John Gran- 
ville Russell, and a son, Slade Ide 
Luther, Mrs. Luther having pre- 
deceased her husband. He died 
August 16, 1926, at Eureka, Cali- 
fornia. — Edward Blake Young, who 
was born at Newton, January 14, 1864, 
died at his home in St. Paul, Minne- 
sota, May 25, 1927. His father, Rev. 
Edward J. Young, was Hancock Pro- 
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fessor of Hebrew and other Oriental 
languages at the Harvard Divinity 
School for a considerable period of 
years. His mother was Mary Clapp 
Blake. Young’s family moved to Cam- 
bridge when he was five and he was 
educated in the Cambridge public 
schools, entering Harvard from the 
Cambridge High and Latin School. In 
College he received a detur and second 
year honors in Classics. He was a 
member of the Hasty Pudding Club 
and of the Institute of 1770. After 
graduation he made his home in St. 
Paul with his uncle, Judge Geo. B. 
Young, and studied law in the latter’s 
office, being admitted to the Minnesota 
Bar October 14, 1887. He was a mem- 
ber of the firm of Young and Lightner, 
which after the death of Judge Young 
became Lightner and Young, until the 
time of his death. He was married 
August 31, 1909, at Prairie du Chien, 
Wisconsin, to Violet Lee Dousman. 
Mrs. Young and one daughter, Mary 
Blake Young, survive him. During the 
World War he was active in all Liberty 
Loan and Red Cross drives; was an as- 
sociate member of the legal advisory 
board, the civilian auxiliary, and on 
March 25, 1918, was mustered into the 
civilians’ guard of Minnesota, later the 
Home Guard. He was a member of the 
Minnesota Tyler Tornado Relief Com- 
mission; a director of Ramsey County 
Bar Association; director of the Society 
for Relief of the Poor. He was a mem- 
ber of the Town and Country, White 
Bear, and Minnesota and University 
Clubs. He was a member of the Board 
of the United Charities, the charities 
and donations committee of the St. 
Paul Association, director of the St. 
Paul Institute, for eight years was 
chairman of the art section of the Insti- 
tute, vice-president of the Minnesota 
State Historical Society, trustee of 
Unity Church, superintendent of the 
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Sunday School of that church, and di- 
rector in the Boy Scout organization 
and actively interested in Scout Troop 
No. 75. For 12 years he was registrar 
and later historian of the Society of 
Colonial Wars, president of the Har- 
vard Club of Minnesota, and for twelve 
years was chairman of the Harvard 
Scholarship Fund, having inaugurated 
this phase of the club activities in 
which sixteen Minnesota boys were 
personally helped through Harvard. 
The funeral occurred at his home, 324 
Summit Avenue, St. Paul, on May 27, 
and was conducted by Rev. F. M. 
Eliot, ’11, minister of Unity Church. 
Burial took place at Oakland Ceme- 
tery. The State Historical Building 
was closed from two to five during the 
service, out of tribute to him. 


1886 
Apams D. Crarttn, See. 
98 Nichols Ave., Watertown 

Boyden years ago won the gratitude 
of the college men of Chicago by leading 
the movement for the building of the 
beautiful University Club house of that 
city. He was the first president of this 
club. He has now won further profes- 
sional honors as the president of the 
Chicago Bar Association. — Bradley 
is president of the Chicago Geographic 
Society. He has taken a deep interest 
in the national movement which has 
produced the National Geographic 
Magazine. — Gibson attended a meet- 
ing called for the scientific study of the 
diseases of the thyroid gland, held in 
Berne last August. This meeting, the 
first of its kind, was of great interest 
and importance and was attended by 
some two hundred workers who were 
particularly interested in this subject. 
Gibson reports that a most delightful 
feature was the opportunity to meet 
many of his old friends among the Ger- 
man and Austrian surgeons whom he 
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had not seen since 1913. He reports 
that they were all most cordial in their 
greetings and evidently much pleased 
to be in touch with their American col- 
leagues again. — Hearst has purchased 
the O. H. P. Belmont estate on Sands 
Point, Long Island, as a mid-season 
home. — Hobson, after a pleasant sum- 
mer at his cottage on Squirrel Island, 
is again at his post in the Boys’ High 
School in Brooklyn, where he has be- 
come a senior teacher in years of serv- 
ice. — Ernest Howard Hosmer died, 
October 8, 1927, after a long and dis- 
tressing illness. He was born at Bed- 
ford, December 12, 1862, and entered 
Harvard with the Class of 1886. Dur- 
ing 1886-87 he attended the Harvard 
Divinity School, and during 1887-88 
the Harvard Medical School; but for a 
number of years he was prevented by 
poor health from engaging in active 
work. In 1906, however, he wrote: “‘I 
am occupied to some extent in insur- 
ance business,” and “‘continue to serve 
as chairman of our school committee 
and as a member of a committee on 
school affairs common to several towns, 
and I hold a few other local offices. I 
am organist of the local church, where, 
fortunately for the society, our class- 
mate, Macdonald, preaches, as well as 
in his Concord church.”’ Hosmer con- 
tinued in the insurance business for 
many years, and was usually present at 
all Class gatherings, forming fast 
friendships among us. Rather retiring, 
modest, loyal and sincere, and of stead- 
fast affections, he will ever be missed 
by his classmates. — Lunt is serving 
a second term as president of the Insur- 
ance Society of New York. A con- 
densed edition of his book entitled 
“Surety Bonds’ was published in 
August. — John J. Roberts, well known 
at Exeter and Harvard as a hammer- 
thrower, is the vice-president of the 
Electric Hammer Corporation of Louis- 
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ville, Kentucky, and has written an 
interesting letter to Merriam. He has 
long been a lost man, but has been dis- 
covered by Webster, whose present 
address by the way is at 82 Mill Street, 
Newport, Rhode Island. — Taylor re- 
ceived special mention in a recent book, 
entitled ‘““Our Mobile Earth,” by R. A. 
Daly, Professor of Geology at Harvard. 
Referring to the causes of the arc for- 
mation of our mountain ranges and 
coastal islands, Professor Daly writes, 
“*Less widely published is a new start- 
ling explanation (that of continental 
migration), first announced by an 
American geologist, Frank B. Taylor, 
and independently worked out by AIl- 
fred Wegener, a German meteorolo- 
gist.” Daly calls this a “revolutionary 
conception,” but adds, ‘‘an increasing 
number of specialists in the problem 
are already convinced that it must be 
seriously entertained as the true basis 
for a sound theory of mountain build- 
ing.” In another place Daly writes: 
**The American geologist, F. B. Taylor, 
the man who first launched the hypothe- 
sis of extensive migration of conti- 
nents, got his inspiration from the 
curved are form of the mountains of 
Asia. Before him Eduard Suess, the 
noted Austrian geologist, had _ ex- 
plained the Asiatic arcs by the bodily 
creep of Asia.... His idea has been 
greatly extended by Taylor and with 
modification by Wegener. ... The fact 
which is now of primary importance is 
that discerned by Taylor, who sixteen 
years ago emphasized the necessity of 
postulating crustal creep, bodily move- 
ment of continents, in order to explain 
the arcuate forms of the high mountain 
chains.’”’ — Winter has now in press a 
book, entitled ‘‘ Persuasive Speaking: 
Business Discussion and Public Ad- 
dress.”’ It is designed for use as a text- 


book for classes or as a help to the indi- 
vidual student in spoken discourse. — 
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If any ’86 man is in Boston on Wednes- 
days, he will be welcome at the ’86 
table at the Harvard Club. — Gamaliel 
Bradford’s ““D. L. Moody: A Worker 
in Souls” was published in November, 
and will be followed in the spring by 
“Life and I: An Autobiography of 
Humanity.”’ — Kendall is one of the 
directors of the Massachusetts Branch 
of the League of Nations, Non-Partisan 
Association. — Stephen Chase died 
November 1, 1927, in Boston. He pre- 
pared for college at the Hopkinson 
School. After graduation he was en- 
gaged in business for a short time, but 
later spent considerable time in travel. 
He was a friend of Charles Francis 
Adams, Sr., and at his solicitation 
served for many years as Secretary of 
the Harvard Alumni Association. Until 
recently he lived in Dedham, where he 
was prominent particularly as a vestry- 
man of Saint Paul’s Episcopal Church. 
He was a member of the Somerset 
Club of Boston. He was a man of quiet 
dignity and high character, and he was 
much beloved, particularly by his 
intimate friends. —W. W. Baldwin 
writes: “Following the death of my 
wife, which occurred on January 17, 
1926, I broke up my residence in Briar- 
cliff Manor, New York, retired from 
practice, and returned to Maryland to 
live. I spend my time between my city 
residence in Baltimore, 926 Cathedral 
Street, and here—here being my 
grandfather’s old plantation, where my 
father, his six brothers, and four sisters 
were born and where most of them 
died. Am in excellent physical health, 
pass my time in farming and gardening 
and in avoiding painful memories, play 
bad bridge at neighborhood parties, 
smoke incessant pipes, wonder what 
my son will do next, connect up with 
New York by radio and pity its inhab- 
itants. I have a colored butler who 
prays for me, a white chauffeur who 
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preys on me, and a colored cook who 
tries three times a day to kill me. I ex- 
pect to turn out a great historical work 
and have begun by learning to type- 
write. When I am sufficiently expert 
in this, I shall select the subject and 
then begin to look up data. You will 
note, therefore, that I have a full 
future. Incidentally I am interested in 
the way the Volstead Act is enforcing 
itself in this community; three of my 
neighbors (colored) having blown them- 
selves up and been cremated by an in- 
geniously constructed still in an inno- 
cent-looking pine woods near by. Which 
recalls a classic of our day in the Lam- 
poon; 
Full many a man has fooled with glycerine 
And gone to glory in a fiery glare. 


Full many a maid has toyed with kerosene 
And sailed promiscuous on the desert air. 


I think ‘Tommy ’ Sanborn wrote it — 
truly there were ‘giants in those days.’”’ 


1888 


Henry S. WarDNER, Sec. 
160 Front St., New York, N.Y. 

The members of the Class Committee 
and the Class officers are forming plans 
for the celebration of the fortieth anni- 
versary of the graduation of the Class. 
— Dr. F. G. Balch is soliciting contri- 
butions for the Harvard War Memo- 
rial. — J. D. Barry opened his autumn 
course of lectures on ‘‘Personalities, 
Books, Plays, and Events in the News ” 
at the Fairmont Hotel, San Francisco, 
in October. — C. J. Livingood, who for 
years has superintended the adminis- 
tration of the varied philanthropies of 
the Emery family in Cincinnati and 
vicinity, has been appointed executor 
under the will of the late Mary M. 
Emery by which she bequeathed an 
immense fortune to charitable, benevo- 
lent, and religious uses. — H. L. Mason, 
president of the Mason & Hamlin 
Piano Company, has recently been 
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making his business headquarters in 
New York City. — Edmund Platt, 
vice-governor of the Federal Reserve 
Board, was in Europe for a part of the 
summer. — Dr. C. A. Porter has re- 
signed as the John Homans Professor of 
Surgery at the Harvard Medical School. 
He had been on the teaching staff of 
the school for twenty-eight years. — 
W. G. Thompson is on the list of speak- 
ers at Phillips Brooks House for the 
year. His subject is “Ethics of Law.” 
—S. L. Swarts is the senior member 
of the newly formed law firm of Swarts, 
Reyburn & Kawin, with offices at 506 
Olive Street, St. Louis, Missouri.— 
R. H. Van Deman, who had been a 
colonel in the United States Regular 
Army since October, 1917, was named 
by President Coolidge for promotion to 
the rank of brigadier-general on Sep- 
tember 22. — F. C. Woodman, adviser 
to parents on the choice of schools for 
their children, is to be in Cambridge, 
England, this winter to make a special 
study of the educational systems in 
English schools and universities. 


1889 
CHARLES WARREN, Sec. 
Mills Building, Washington, D.C. 

New addresses: A. M. Baker, care of 
National Shawmut Bank, Beacon 
Street Branch, Boston; S. D. Hildreth, 
220 Brvadway, New York City; L. E. 
Partridge, Poland Springs, Maine. — 
At the Class dinner, held June 22, 1927, 
at the University Club, Boston, the 
following thirty-two men attended, 
the Class Secretary presiding: Balch, 
Brewster, Bunker, Burdett, Burr, 
Caner, Case, Coulson, Everett, George, 
Goadby, Grew, Harding, Holliday, 
Hull, Jennings, J. W. Merrill, Moore, 
Phelps, Pillsbury, Richardson, Ropes, 
Saunders, Saville, Slattery, Stone, 


Storrow, Townsend, Ward, C. Warren, 


Weld, and Whitridge. At Hollis 12 on 
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Commencement Day, June 23, the fol- 
lowing thirty-seven men were present: 
Atkinson, Bunker, Burdett, Burr, 
Brewster, Caner, Case, Coulson, Ever- 
ett, Grew, Gunther, Harding, Hight, 
Holliday, Hull, Hunneman, Jennings, 
King, Litchfield, Maynadier, J. W. 
Merrill, Moore, Morgan, Morse, 
Phelps, Pillsbury, Ropes, Saunders, 
Saville, Slattery, Swain, F. W. Thayer, 
Townsend, Ward, C. Warren, Whitney, 
and Whitridge. —G. D. Chase re- 
ceived an honorary degree of LL.D. 
from the University of Maine, June 13, 
1927. — C. Cobb has been a member 
of the International Congress of Soil 
Scientists. — S. R. Dunham is a teacher 
at the Pond School in Cambridge. — 
N. R. George, Jr., has resigned as presi- 
dent of the Trimount Press, Inc. — 
A. Goadby is chairman of the New 
York Section of the American Society 
for Psychical Research. — F. Green is 
one of the advisers to the Reporter on 
the subject of ‘‘ Agency ” for the Amer- 
ican Law Institute. — W. C. Green is 
now an assistant in the John G. White 
Division of the Cleveland Public Li- 
brary, Cleveland, Ohio. His former 
position with the Meadville Theological 
School was abolished when that school 
moved to Chicago. Green was made 
Librarian Emeritus, with a pension. — 
J. R. Hayes has been appointed Libra- 
rian of Friends Historical Library of 
Swarthmore College, a special library 
and museum of Quakeriana. — Alfred 
Partridge Hebard died at Bangor, 
Maine, July 18, 1927. He was born at 
New London, Connecticut, December 
16, 1867, son of Augustus Huntingdon 
and Alice Adelaide (Partridge) Hebard. 
After attending Washington Univer- 
sity, St. Louis, he entered the Class of 
1889, in sophomore year. He was a 
member of the Class crew, and the 
Hasty Pudding Club; also of the Glee 
Club. He was conductor of the Pierian 
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Sodality and took final honors in Music 
—a subject which was his chief inter- 
est through life. From 1890 to 1894, he 
was in mercantile business, connected 
with Udell, Cruden & Co., and with the 
American Nutlock Company, both in 
St. Louis. He entered the Harvard 
Law School in the fall of 1894, and re- 
ceived the degree of LL.B., in 1896. 
From 1896 to 1923, he practiced law in 
St. Louis. He also built up there the 
second largest amateur orchestra in 
the country, sixty of whose members 
from time to time became connected 
with the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra. 
In 1923, he removed to Cambridge, 
where his son was at school, and he then 
attended courses in the New England 
Conservatory of Music, and played in- 
struments occasionally in the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra. He was mar- 
ried, April 19, 1897, at St. Louis, to 
Daisy Brookmire, who survives him. 
He had a son, Alfred Partridge Hebard, 
Jr., born July 3, 1905, who is a member 
of Harvard ’30.— M. M. Marble is 
head of the Department of Physics in 
the New Haven High School. — C. H. 
Moore is now Pope Professor of Latin 
at Harvard. — J. P. Morgan has given 
to the Neurological Institute as a me- 
morial to his wife, who died August 14, 
1925, a fund of $200,000 to provide a 
complete hospital ward of forty-eight 
beds for the treatment and investiga- 
tion of sleeping sickness.— W. H. Sie- 
bert, Research Professor in European 
and American History at Ohio State 
University, has been acting Dean of the 
College of Arts, Philosophy and Science 
in the University since January, 1927. 
— C. Warren delivered the Cutler Lec- 
ture at the University of Rochester, 
April 8, 1927, his subject being ‘‘The 
Trumpeters of the Constitution ” (now 
published in pamphlet form by the Uni- 
versity of Rochester). — J. E. Whitney 
has presented to the Widener Library 
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his extensive historical collection of 
playing cards. — M. Whitridge has 
been elected a director in the United 
States Fidelity and Guaranty Company 
of Baltimore. 


1890 
Freperick P. Casor, Sec. 
53 State St., Boston 

Edward Sturgis’s daughter, Harriet 
Lowell, was married, October 1, 1927, 
to Clay Harvey Hollister, Jr. — B. T. 
Tilton’s daughter, Harty, was mar- 
ried, June 16, 1927, to James Jere- 
miah Wadsworth. — Wellington Wells’s 
daughter, Elizabeth Dana, was married 
June 25, 1927, to Orville Davies. 
—G. W. Wheelwright’s daughter, 
Anna Balch, was married, October 8, 
1927, to John Codman. — Ralph Hoff- 
mann’s address is Mission Canyon, 
Santa Barbara, California. —R. L. 
Lynch’s address is 378 Riverway, Bos- 
ton. — M. C. Sloss’s address is Hunter 
Dulin Building, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia. — The Joseph Wheelock Lund 
Scholarship, with a stipend of $375, has 
been awarded to Robert Merritt, of 
Wolfboro, New Hampshire. On a 
scholarship from the Harvard Club of 
New Hampshire, he entered Harvard 
in September, 1926, from Brewster Free 
Academy, with excellent recommenda- 
tions from its principal, who says that 
Merritt has inherited the intellectual 
qualities of his parents, has a wide in- 
tellectual interest, is a reader and 
thinker. During his freshman year at 
Harvard he maintained a high scholastic 
standing — Group II of the Dean’s 
list — and his standing as a good citi- 
zen is equally high. Although he has 
not participated in any outstanding 
activities, his Academy record indi- 
cates a fondness for outdoor life, ‘‘es- 
pecially tennis.” He is interested also 
in photography and radio. Merritt is a 
candidate for a Rhodes Scholarship and 
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has received the recommendation of 
President Lowell. His application 
will be acted upon in December. 


1891 
A. J. Garcrav, Sec. 
40 Broad St., Room 600, Boston 

A. E. Beckwith has been elected 
president of the Shrine Club of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, which is affiliated with 
Al Koran Temple. —C. L. Slattery, 
S.T.D. (hon.) ’23, Protestant Episcopal 
Bishop Coadjutor of Massachusetts, 
has been elected a member of the board 
of trustees of Boston University. — 
C. B. Hurst has been appointed United 
States Consul at Berlin, Germany. — 
C. B. Gulick, A.M. ’91, Ph.D. ’94, 
Eliot Professor of Greek Literature at 
Harvard, has on the press a revision of 
the late Professor W. W. Goodwin’s 
*“Greek Grammar,” and also, in the 
Loeb Classical Library, a translation of 
**Atheneus.”” — The address of John 
Cummings, A.M. ’92, is 3029 Q street, 
N.W., Washington, D.C.—R. W. 
Wood, LL.D. (Clark) ’09, Professor of 
Experimental Physics at Johns Hop- 
kins University, spoke on “‘High Fre- 
quency Sounds ” at the annual science 
teachers’ dinner, held at New York 
University, March 26. About 600 
science teachers of high schools in New 
York and vicinity were present. — 
Charles S. Sterne, the son of W. C. 
Sterne, was married, September 28, to 
Miss Dorothy Elder of Denver, Colo- 
rado. — Mr. and Mrs. Francis Rogers 
gave a recital of songs and monologues 
at Bridgehampton, Long Island, New 
York, August 2, for the benefit of the 
Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Club of New 


York, Inc. — The business address of 
F. H. Gerrodette, A.M. ’93, counsellor 
of law, is 15 William Street, New York 
City. — K. B. Emerson’s address is 
42 Glendale Road, Sharon, Mass. — 
W. K. Flint, Law ’91-93, has a grand- 
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daughter, Catherine Louise Piper, who 
was born, October 7, at Concord, New 
Hampshire, to Laurence F. Piper and 
Frances (Flint) Piper (Smith, ’21). — 
Marguerite Garceau, daughter of A. J. 
Garceau, was married, September 28, 
to Henry W. Spencer, ’24, son of 
Charles W. Spencer, ’90, LL.B. ’92. — 
G. H. Leonard recently returned to 
this country from France. He is living 
at 55 New South Street, Northampton. 


1892 


ALLEN R. BENNER, Sec. 
Andover 

Little, Brown & Company have re- 
cently published a new book by W. D. 
Orcutt, ‘“‘The Kingdom of Books,” 
which has received wide and most favor- 
able appreciation from the critics. — A 
newspaper dispatch from Paris, under 
date of August 22, stated that “The 
survivors of the little body of American 
volunteers in the French army at the 
beginning of the world war will be 
charged with the task of lighting the 
flame at the tomb of the unknown 
soldier on August 24, the anniversary 
of the incorporation of the first Ameri- 
can volunteers, members of the Ameri- 
can Legion were informed to-day. Of 
the twenty American boys who went 
into the French Foreign Legion at that 
time there remain alive, so far as known, 
only four,’’ including J. W. Ganson, 
president of the Volunteers’ Associa- 
tion. ‘‘These four henceforth will be 
charged with the task of lighting the 
flame on the evening of every anniver- 
sary of their incorporation, August 
24.’ — T. W. Lamont and Jeremiah 
Smith, Jr., recently returned from a 
business trip to Japan. During their 
stay in Japan, Lamont was decorated 
by the Emperor with the order of the 
Rising Sun, second class. 
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1893 
W. D. Howe, Sec. 
53 State St., Boston 

R. B. Brown reports that his address 
is now 216 Alex Avenue, Los Gatos, 
California, and that he has bought a 
house there on Hernandez and Chest- 
nut Avenues. — Samuel Davis wrote 
from St. Louis, immediately after the 
tornado which struck that city on Sep- 
tember 29, that every member of the 
Class living there had escaped without 
injury to himself, his family, or his 
property. — G. R. Fearing, F. S. Con- 
verse, and L. A. Frothingham, who are 
respectively president and members of 
the Board of Trustees of the Free Hos- 
pital for Women in Brookline — a char- 
ity supported entirely by voluntary 
contributions — are members of the 
campaign committee formed to raise an 
endowment fund of $1,000,000 for the 
hospital. J. H. Harwood and Henry 
Ware are also serving on the commit- 
tee. — Harwood has lately returned 
from an expedition to Alaska, where he 
entered the Yukon over the famous 
White Pass Trail of the gold rush days 
of ’98, and made extensive tours of the 
glacier and lake regions. — D. S. Muz- 
zey writes under recent date as follows: 
“Mrs. Muzzey and I accompanied a 
party of forty professors and students, 
from various colleges, on a visit last 
summer to Rumania, sponsored by the 
Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace and the Friends of America in 
Bucharest. The visit was a return 
courtesy for a visit of a group of Ru- 
manian professors and students to this 
country in 1926. The purpose of our 
visit was to carry to the Rumanians the 
greetings of the ‘intelligentsia’ of the 
United States, to visit their schools, col- 
leges, and chambers of commerce, and 
to get some knowledge at first hand of 
the Rumanian people themselves. We 
were most lavishly welcomed and enter- 
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tained from the moment we crossed the 
frontier. A special train bearing a 
placard, ‘American Intellectuals Visit- 
ing,’ was then put at our disposal, and 
at every station hundreds of Rumani- 
ans gathered to greet us with flowers 
and cheers. The mayor, or some high 
military officer, would welcome us in a 
speech in French, to which one of our 
professors would reply. Every day 
there were formal lunches with dozens 
of speeches (the Rumanians revel in 
oratory), and in the evening an elabor- 
ate banquet with more speeches. I 
found myself called upon to respond to 
toasts a dozen times. At a reception 
given us at Bucharest on July 10 by the 
Academy of Social Sciences, I was the 
speaker for our group before a large 
audience. A few days later our party 
was invited to a reception by Queen 
Marie at the summer palace at Sinaia. 
The Queen and two of her daughters — 
Marie, Queen of Jugo-Slavia, and the 
Princess Ileana — entertained us in a 
most charming and informal manner, 
chatting with us and passing us cakes 
and ices. King Ferdinand was too ill to 
see us, but sent his greetings and re- 
grets that he could not be present. He 
was resting in the simple little tent on 
the palace lawn, where he spent most 
of his time during his last days. He 
died just a week after our reception at 
the palace. One memorable occasion of 
the trip for me was a luncheon and 
afternoon spent with the great Ru- 
manian historian, Nicholas Jorga. 
Another was an automobile journey 
through the interior of Rumania, when 
we had many opportunities to see the 
sturdy, simple, industrious peasants in 
their native costumes and primitive 
houses. Rumania, in gaining from the 
Peace Conference in 1919 the addition, 
or ‘restitution,’ of immense territories, 
has assumed the herculean task of 
assimilating millions of people who 
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have long been under Hungarian, Rus- 
sian, Austrian, and Bulgarian rule. Her 
territory has been far more than 
doubled and her population increased 
from less than 8,000,000 to more than 
17,000,000 people. Can she solve the 
political, educational, economic, and 
religious problems set for her by these 
new acquisitions?”’ This peaceful situ- 
ation in one of the Balkans seems 
destined, however, to be overshadowed 
by the very recent outbreak in Chi- 
cago, where “Professor David S. Muz- 
zey, of Columbia University, a writer 
of history texts,” filed in the Federal 
District Court there on October 21 the 
precipe of a suit for $100,000 damages 
against one Gorman, who, as Mayor 
Thompson’s henchman, charges that 
Muzzey’s book, used in the Chicago 
schools, is tainted with anti-Ameri- 
canism, and who announced that “the 
whole nation is tuning in and would like 
to hear Muzzey’s sonorous voice defend- 
ing his pro-British version of American 
history.’ Incidentally, Professor Albert 
Bushnell Hart’s books have also fallen 
under the henchman’s ban and, with 
Muzzey’s text, and a veritable library 
of others, may be fed to the pyre on 
Chicago’s water-front.— Dr. W. H. 
Robey, who is clinical Professor of 
Medicine at the Harvard Medical 
School and physician-in-chief of the 
second medical service at the Boston 
City Hospital, has recently been elected 
vice-president of the American Heart 
Association and reélected president of 
the New England Heart Association. — 
The Class will be interested to know 
that Straus Hall, which Jesse Straus 
and his brothers gave to Harvard, is 
considered by the undergraduates, be- 
cause of its location and appointments, 
one of the most desirable dormitories 
in the Yard. — T. W. Vaughan, who is 
director of the Scripps Institution of 
Oceanography at La Jolla, near San 
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Diego, California, has been appointed 
by the National Research Council 
chairman of the committee on sub- 
marine configuration and oceanic cir- 
culation, and also a member of the 
Council’s committee to study the geo- 
logical features and changes of the 
shore line of the Pacific coast of North 
America and the submarine topog- 
raphy and structural history of the 
entire region of the Caribbean Sea. 
Vaughan became an assistant geologist 
in the United States Coastal Survey 
immediately after leaving College, and 
has done valuable scientific work for 
the Coastal Plain Investigations, the 
Department of Marine Biology, and the 
Carnegie Institute of Washington. His 
field work has embraced all our coastal 
States from Massachusetts to Texas, 
while outside of this country he has 
made important investigations for the 
Government in Mexico, Panama, Cuba, 
Haiti, and Porto Rico, and in many of 
the West Indian, Bahama, and Hawai- 
ian Islands. —O. G. Villard had an 
article in the September number of 
Harper’s Magazine, entitled ““A New 
Adventure for Millionaires,’ which is 
a public-spirited plea to men of large 
means to recognize, as they do in 
England, their duty to render public 
service. In the October issue of Har- 
per’s he had another article on “ Official 
Lawlessness ” in which he asserts that 
“the most numerous and active crimi- 
nals in America are the officials sworn 
to uphold the laws of the several States 
and the Nation,” and contends that the 
glaring examples of corruption by men 
in high political offices have permeated 
through the ranks of public servants. 
The burden of his article is an exposure 
of the unlawful practice throughout the 
country of the ‘‘third degree,” under 
which, he says, ‘‘the grossest brutali- 
ties and tortures are deliberately and 
systematically applied in the police 
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stations of the United States in order 
to obtain confessions.”” On October 30 
Villard delivered an address in Boston 
on the topic ‘Needed: An Opposi- 
tion’; while on November 30 he lec- 
tured at Harvard on “Ethics of 
Journalism.” 


1894 
E. K. Rano, See. 
107 Lake View Ave., Cambridge 

Francis Cunningham Bishop died at 
Mount Kisco, New York, on September 
2, 1927. He was born at Irvington-on- 
Hudson, New York, June 20, 1872, the 
son of Heber Reginald and Mary (Cun- 
ningham) Bishop. He prepared for col- 
lege at St. Paul’s School, Concord, New 
Hampshire, leaving in his sophomore 
year. After several years of business in 
Chicago and St. Paul, he was with the 
banking firm of Kean, Van Cortlandt & 
Company in New York for a number 
of years. In 1895 he founded the brok- 
erage firm of Bishop, Laimbeer & Com- 
pany, which dissolved in April, 1911. 
He then became a member of the firm 
of Van Antwerp, Bishop & Company 
in September, 1911. In 1906 he mar- 
ried Gertrude Sophia Pell at New York 
City, who, with two children, Robert 
Ogden and James Duane Pell, sur- 
vives him. — Maximillian Low Sand 
died at Nantucket, September 6, 1927. 
He was born at Newport, Rhode Island, 
October 7, 1872, the son of Maximillian 
Edward and Alice Orne (Low) Sand. 
He prepared for college at the Poly- 
technic Institute of Brooklyn, New 
York. After leaving College he engaged 
in the dry-goods business with Fred- 
erick Victor and Achelis. After ex- 
tensive European travels in 1896, he 
engaged in business again and for a 
number of years was a member of the 
firm of Allen, Sand & Company, deal- 
ers in bonds and stocks, New York 
City. Shortly before the time of the 
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twenty-fifth anniversary of the Class 
this firm was dissolved. He lived some 
time in Boston, having a summer resi- 
dence in Nantucket. — George Caspar 
Kellogg died October 21, 1927, at 
Piattsburg, New York, after suffering 
ill health for a number of years. He 
was born at Champlain, New York, 
September 21, 1871, the son of Sylvester 
Alonso and Susan Elizabeth (Averill) 
Kellogg. He prepared for college at 
Phillips Exeter Academy. In his first 
year after College he engaged in busi- 
ness in New York, later becoming a 
partner in the Dock and Coal Company 
of Plattsburg with an extensive whole- 
sale coal and grain business. He mar- 
ried Grace Vernon Oliphant at New 
York City on November 10, 1898, and 
is survived by his widow and three 
children, Robert Oliphant (a member 
of the Class of 1925), George Averill, 
and Ralph MacKenzie, now a sopho- 
more in College. — J. Bordman, LL.B. 
97, sailed from Victoria, British Co- 
lumbia, October 11, on a business trip 
to the Orient. He will spend several 
weeks in Japan, visiting Peking, and be 
for about two months in the Philip- 
pines. He expects to be back in this 
country by the end of February. — 
W. I. Frothingham became on October 
1, a partner in the firm of W. A. & 
A. M. White, 14 Wall Street, New 
York City, with which he has been 
connected since 1906. — H. C. Greene, 
A.M. ’24, who has been reappointed 
instructor in social ethics and tutor in 
the Division of Philosophy at Harvard, 
is secretary of the History Reference 
Council, 14 Kirkland Place, Cam- 
bridge. — Martha Augusta Carter, the 
daughter of A. P. Carter, was married, 
September 24, 1927, at West Newton, 
to Warren Giddings Hill. — The ad- 
dress of Rev. C. R. Stetson is 72 Wall 
Street, Room 1003, New York City. 
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1895 
F. H. Nasn, Sec. 
80 State St., Boston 

The Secretary is very grateful to 
members who send him news of class- 
mates. — At the meeting of the Associ- 
ated Harvard Clubs at Memphis, 
April, 1927, the Class of ’95 was the 
only class not represented between the 
years 1889 and 1921, inclusive. — 
H. A. Bull was chairman of a com- 
mittee which inaugurated a general 
reunion of the alumni of all depart- 
ments of the University of Buffalo, 
held on June 7. He was recently elected 
president of the alumni of the Law De- 
partment of that university. — F. W. 
Grinnell has been reappointed a mem- 
ber of the Massachusetts Judicial 
Council, a body which is making a con- 
tinuous study of the courts and stat- 
utes of that State. — H. W. Smith, 
who has been at his farm in Springfield, 
Maine, for the past few months, is about 
to return to his plantation in Tahiti 
where he expects to spend the next 
three years. — W. E. Stark was visiting 
instructor in educational administra- 
tion and supervision at the past sum- 
mer session of the University of Buf- 
falo. He is now Dean of the College at 
Hampton Institute, Hampton, Va. — 
Edmund von Mach died July 15, 1927, 
as the result of an operation for ap- 
pendicitis. 


1896 

J. J, Haves, Sec. 

30 State St., Boston 
W. B. Cannon has been made chair- 
man of the committee on arrangements 
for the International Psychological 
Congress to be held in Boston in 1929. 
— Stoughton Bell has been elected 
vice-president of the American Bar 
Association, chairman ez officio of lo- 
cal counsel for Massachusetts for the 
year 1927 to 1928. — Harold Selfridge 
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is associated with W. A. Harriman 
& Co., Inc., investment securities at 35 
Congress Street, Boston. — Addresses: 
William Greenough, 72 Wall Street, 
New York City; Arthur H. Harlow, 667 
Fifth Avenue, New York City; Richard 
Hayter, Tejon Ranchos, Bakersfield, 
California; Dr. Fred R. Jouett, 1 
Craigie Street, Cambridge; James F. 
Lynch, 25 Broadway, New York City; 
Harvey L. Wheelock, 57 Cherry Street, 
Lynn; William R. Tapper, Riverside, 
Illinois; Frederick G. McKean, Jr., 
420 Paulson Avenue, East Liberty, 
Pittsburg, Pennsylvania; Dr. Allan M. 
Hervey, care of Lombard Odier et cie, 
Geneva, Switzerland. 


1897 
Rocer L. Scarre, Sec. 
2 Park St., Boston 

I. T. Burden is now at 50 Broadway, 
New York City. — W. H. Chenery has 
been appointed librarian at Washing- 
ton University, St. Louis, Missouri. — 
F. P. Gay, M.D. (Johns Hopkins) ’01, 
Professor of Bacteriology at the College 
of Physicians and Surgeons, Columbia 
University, is a member of a commis- 
sion appointed to make a world survey 
of epidemic encephalitis. — E. E. Whit- 
ing has been appointed a member of the 
board of public trustees of the Boston 
Elevated Railway; he succeeds Andrew 
Marshall, LL.B. ’04, who recently re- 
signed that office. Whiting is well 
known as a newspaper man, political 
writer, and “columnist,” and is the 
author of two biographies of Calvin 
Coolidge. Whiting began newspaper 
work as a special writer on the Spring- 
field Republican and in 1903 joined the 
staff of the Boston Traveler. He was 
then with the Boston Evening Record 
and the Daily Advertiser, and became 
editor of the Record, which position he 
resigned in 1921. During the last six 
months of the term of A. J. Peters, ’95, 
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LL.B. ’98, as mayor of Boston, Whiting 
was secretary to the mayor, and at the 
same time was writing a column in the 
Boston Herald entitled ‘‘Talk of the 
Town,’ which became ‘“‘ Whiting’s 
Column” in 1922. This column spe- 
cialized in national politics and was 
continued until 1926. He wrote politics 
for the Herald for several years, was its 
State House Representative, and one 
of its Washington correspondents. He 
is known also as a public speaker, and 
is the author of a course in journalism 
in the Massachusetts State Depart- 
ment of Education, and in its corre- 
spondence division. — In the September 
issue of the Harvard Library Notes is to 
be found the following statement: 
“By-products have as much to do with 
making a great library as with any 
other plant wherein things intellectual 
or physical are produced — this is illus- 
trated afresh by the recent gift, of 
George Henry Gay, of the library 
formed by his uncle, Ernest Lewis Gay, 
97. The Gay collection possesses many 
literary treasures and forms a most val- 
ued addition to the Widener Library.” 


1898 
C. C. Payson, Acting Sec. 
19 Pearl St., Boston 

The thirtieth anniversary of the Class 
will be held next June. The Class Com- 
mittee have appointed a local commit- 
tee in Boston, consisting of Eliot Wads- 
worth, P. S. Dalton, Hugh Bancroft, 
and C. C. Payson, to have charge of the 
reunion, with power to add to their 
number. The celebration will centre 
around Wednesday, June 20, when the 
Class will meet at the Brookline Coun- 
try Club for golf, tennis, and general 
outdoor fun in the morning and will be 
joined by wives and children at lunch, 
going afterwards to the Yale baseball 
game in Cambridge, and returning to 


the Brookline Country Club for Class 
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dinner in the evening. The Acting Sec- 
retary has in process a short record 
of the Thirtieth Anniversary Report 
which will be sent out early in June. — 
R. B. Flershem has been elected vice- 
president of the Marine Trust Com- 
pany, Buffalo, New York. — A son, 
George Gorham, was born August 23 
to F. W. Palfrey. — Mitchell Hastings 
has given up living in Boston and has 
gone to New York City, where his 
home will be at 163 East 81st Street. — 
A second son was born to C. B. Wood, 
William Philler Wood, October 3. — 
Lester Hawthorne Monks died at Bos- 
ton, September 10, 1927. He was a 
well-known business man in Boston and 
New York. From 1898 until 1910 he 
operated coal mines and sold their out- 
put at wholesale. He was treasurer of 
the Warren & Monks Company, which, 
it was said, had the largest wholesale 
bituminous coal business in New Eng- 
land; he was treasurer also of the East- 
ern Coal Company, Providence, Rhode 
Island, and of the Morrellville Coal 
Mining Company, Johnstown, Pennsyl- 
vania. In 1910 he disposed of most of 
his coal interests and for five years 
constructed railroads in the Canadian 
Northwest. In 1915 he returned to 
Boston and took up shipping. He was 
vice president of the Shawmut Steam- 
ship Company, treasurer of the Marine 
Investment Company, and of the 
Ocean Company, and a director of the 
Fastern Steamship Lines, Inc., and had 
large interests in other steamship com- 
panies. He was greatly interested in 
the military training camps in the 
period immediately preceding and dur- 
ing the War, and attended three camps 
at Plattsburg. In 1896 Monks received 
nation-wide publicity in connection 
with the Bram murder case. In July 
of that year he took a voyage, for his 
health, on the barkentine Herbert 
Fuller, which sailed from Boston for 
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Halifax. Somewhere on the high seas 
the captain and the second mate of the 
Herbert Fuller and the captain’s wife 
were murdered. After the discovery of 
the murder, Monks and Jonathan 
Spencer, who was steward of the vessel, 
took charge and carried her into Hali- 
fax. Two seamen, Bram and Brown, 
were suspected of the murders; after 
two long trials, the accounts of which 
occupied much space in the newspapers, 
the former was convicted and sentenced 
to life imprisonment. Monks was born 
in Brookline, April 27, 1876, and pre- 
pared for college at Hopkinson’s School, 
Boston. In 1901 he married Frances F. 
Leech, of Washington, D.C.; she died 
in 1916. In 1917 he married Caroline 
T. Coxe, of New York City. A son was 
born of each of these marriages. — 
The following are changes of address: 
J. M. Abbott, 105 Mount Vernon 
Street, Boston; W. A. Adams, 39 South 
LaSalle St., Chicago, Illinois; C. E. Case, 
150 William Street, New York City; 
J. W. Edmunds, P.O. Box 1438, Bos- 
ton; David Gibbs, Old Lyme, Con- 
necticut; S. H. Hartshorn, Highland 
Avenue, Short Hills, New Jersey; Rev. 
Allen Jacobs, Trinity Cathedral, Reno, 
Nevada; L. H. Parkhurst, 3 Rector 
Street, Room 2256, New York City; 
F. A. Vaughan, 91 Everett Street, 
Southbridge; C. H. Williams, 513 Tri- 
State Building, Fort Wayne, Indiana. 


1899 
Artuur Apams, Sec. 
84 State St., Boston 
There are eleven sons of ’99 in the 
Freshman Class of 1931 at Harvard, as 
follows: W. L. Blatchford, D. A. Coon- 
ley, C. B. Davis, R. L. Hoguet, Jr., 
J. C. Howe, Jr., Pliny Jewell, Jr., Wil- 
liam Lay, F. L. W. Richardson, Jr., 
W. C. Roper, Jr., M. W. Stearns, and 
Marshall Stearns, Jr.— W. B. Don- 
ham has been elected George Fisher 
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Baker Professor of Business Economics 
by the Harvard Corporation. He has 
been ill all summer, but was at the 
Business School for a few days at its 
opening in September and expected to 
resume his work there on November 4. 
— Professor J. T. Murray has been 
granted leave of absence by the Cor- 
poration for the academic year 1927-28. 
— Mrs. James C. Howe died at Milton 
on September 25. She had been ill for 
nearly three months. — P. G. Carleton 
had a short but very appropriate letter 
about the late Henry Milner Rideout 
in the Harvard Alumni Bulletin on 
October 138, 1927. — H. S. Thompson 
has been elected Graduate Treasurer 
of the Harvard Athletic Association, 
in place of the late Fred W. Moore, 93. 
—E. B. Draper will be in Boston for 
the coming winter, with an office in the 
Bankers’ Building. —J. A. Denholm 
has been with John M. Hart & Co. at 
their general offices in Chicago. These 
are now being moved to New York 
City, where he will be at 2710 Graybar 
Building, 420 Lexington Avenue. — 
Daniel Simonds, ’28, and Wallace Har- 
per, ’30, are two sons of ’99 prominent 
on the Harvard football squad. Robert 
F. W. Smith, ’30, has been elected to 
the business board of the Lampoon. 


1900 

Artuur Drinkwater, Sec. 

993 Memorial Drive, Cambridge 
H. W. Ballantine, Professor of Law 
at the University of California, 
has published ‘‘ Private Corporations ” 
(Callaghan & Co.), a one-volume text- 
book. — A. A. Benesch is a director of 
Mutual Building and Loan Associa- 
tion. — F. F. Burr is Professor of Ge- 
ology at Saint Lawrence University, 
Canton, New York.—J. H. Cabot 
is rector of Saint Peter’s Church, Wes- 
ton; home address, Vineyard Haven. — 
W. R. Castle, Jr., recently chief of the 
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division of Western European Affairs 
in the State Department, has been ap- 
pointed Assistant Secretary of State. — 
A. A. Cobb is engaged in groves and 
real estate business, Lakeland, Florida; 
address, Route 1, Lakeland, Florida. — 
D. F. Davis has an article, “The 
Army,” and J. P. Sanborn an article, 
*“Music,” in a volume entitled ‘An 
Outline of Careers,” (George H. Doran 
Company). — W. S. Davis has pub- 
lished ‘‘ Gilman of Redford,” a novel of 
old Harvard days (Macmillan Com- 
pany). — H. F. Dougherty is librarian 
of the Westfield Atheneum; home ad- 
dress, 35 Court Street, Westfield. — 
W. P. Eaton has written ‘‘ Hawkeye’s 
Room Mate,” a school story for boys. 
— E. H. George is with H. L. Nason 
& Company, specialists in public 
utilities, 85 Devonshire Street, Boston. 
— E. H. Hammond is district superin- 
tendent, Indian Affairs, District 7, 
Pheenix, Arizona, — W. Hampden has 
been elected president of the Players’, 
New York City, to succeed the late 
John Drew. But three presidents have 
preceded him: Edwin Booth, who with 
Mark Twain and Augustine Daly, was 
one of the founders of the club, Joseph 
Jefferson and John Drew. Hampden 
has his own theatre at Broadway and 
62d Street, New York City. —C. B. 
Hersey is principal of Fosdick-Masten 
Park High School, Buffalo, New York. 
— H. S. Hirshberg is librarian of Akron 
Public Library, Akron, Ohio; home ad- 
dress, 168 Merriman Road, Akron, 
Ohio. — C. Hobbs recently bought a 
worsted mill in Lincoln, Maine, incor- 
porated under the name of Lincolns- 
field Mills, manufacturing men’s high- 
grade worsteds. — R. S. Holland has 
published “‘Red Beard of Virginia ” 
(Lippincott), and ‘Historical Rail- 
roads’ (Macrae-Smith Company). — 
W. L. Holt is practising pediatrics at 
704 Congress Street, Portland, Maine; 
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home address Scarboro, Maine. — 
R. H. Johnson is planning to write a 
book on the eugenic aspects of Soviet 
Russia, where he spent the summer in a 
trip to the Urals. — R. M. McCurdy is 
librarian of the New Hampshire State 
Library at Concord, New Hampshire. 
— A. G. McGregor was a candidate for 
mayor of Lexington, Kentucky. — R. 
F. Phelps is delivering a course of lec- 
tures on business statistics at several 
of the universities in Japan. —S. B. 
Snow is field secretary of the American 
Unitarian Association. He is assisting 
in the work of the Association at the 
New York office, and helping with de- 
tail work of the headquarters in Boston. 
Last June he preached the anniversary 
sermon at the meeting of the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association in 
London. Home address, 1 Pierrepont 
Street, Brooklyn, New York; business 
address, Room 1104, 285 Madison 
Avenue, New York City.—C. O. 
Swain is a member of the board of di- 
rectors of Standard Oil Company of 
New York and a member of the execu- 
tive committee of the board. — C. R. 
Taylor is junior master in the Public 
Latin School, Boston. — O. Veblen has 
published ‘‘Invariants of Quadratic 
Differential Forms ”’ (Harvard Univer- 
sity Press). — C. F. Wellington is cor- 
respondent for American Stationary 
and Office Manager of New York City. 
Home address, 15 Westfield Street, 
Dedham. — Addresses: F. C. Farquhar, 
(home) 336 Washington Street, Brook- 
line; E. S. Foster, (business) 367 Broad- 
way, Boston; E. H. Graham, (home) 
888 Park Avenue, New York City; 
P. S. Hall, (home) 651 Lincoln Avenue, 
Orange, New Jersey; B. Kaufman, 
(business) 286 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City; B. J. O'Neill, (business) 3255 
Fourth Street, San Diego, California; 
E. J. Sanderson, (business) 82 Devon- 
shire Street, Boston; E. Spalding, 
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(home) 6 Neptune Street, Beverly; H. 
P. Vaux, (business) 1422 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia; H. W. Welch, (business) 
49 Federal Street, Boston; C. R. Woods 
Jr., (business) Frank W. Hunt & Co., 
Natick; Stanley Woodworth, (business) 
2753 North Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


1901 
JosePu O. Procter, Jr., Sec. 
84 State St., Boston 

H. R. Hayes was elected president of 
the Investment Bankers’ Association 
of the United States at the annual 
meeting held in Seattle in October. 
Hayes is vice-president of Stone & 
Webster & Blodgett, Inc., with offices 
at 120 Broadway, New York City. — 
Richard Bishop, vice-president of the 
Longwood Cricket Club, was referee 
for the National Doubles Champion- 
ship at Chestnut Hill in August. — 
J. S. Lawrence, president of the New 
England Council, presided at the meet- 
ing of the Council held in Poland 
Springs, Maine, in September. At this 
meeting representatives of the Vir- 
ginia State Chamber of Commerce were 
guests of the Association. —J. A. R. 
Camprubi returned to New York in 
September after an extended tour of 
Spain and France. While in Spain, he 
had several conferences with General 
de Rivera, the chief of the Govern- 
ment. — R. C. Wells, of the United 
States Geological Survey, has been 
appointed associate editor of the Wash- 
ington Academy of Science, to repre- 
sent the Chemical Society. —G. R. 
Bedinger, director of the Public Char- 
ities Association of Pennsylvania, has 
recently returned from an extended 
trip to Trinidad in the West Indies. — 
E. C. Stern has become a member of 
the firm of Stern, Holmes, Murphey, 
Courtnay & O’Brien, attorneys with 
offices at 97 East Wisconsin Avenue, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. — A. H. Kint- 
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ner is living in New York City. His ad- 
dress is $350 Madison Avenue. — F. C. 
Wormelle is in business in Boston at 
419 Boylston Street. — The address of 
E. S. Bacon is 42 South Madison 
Avenue, Spring Valley, New York. — 
A. J. Boynton is a professor at the Uni- 
versity of Kansas. His address is 1125 
W. Campus Road, Lawrence, Kansas. 
— L. i. Brittin is at Fourth and Cedar 
Streets, St. Paul, Minnesota. — G. G. 
Brockway is living in New York City. 
His address is 251 West 102d Street. — 
T. H. Sweetser is living at 3 Channing 
Terrace, Cambridge. — H. H. Sargent 
is in business at Third Street and Broad- 
way, St. Paul, Minnesota. — Gordon 
Ireland has moved to Camaguey, Cuba. 
His address is Apartado 555, Moon, 
Camaguey, Cuba. — Margrette Bul- 
lard, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Law- 
rence Bullard, was married, Septem- 
ber 4, to Daniel John Neal, at Wind- 
sor, Vermont. — Edith Williams Reid, 
daughter of W. T. Reid, Jr., was mar- 
ried, October 15, at Cohasset, to Henry 
Crosby Stetson, Harvard ’23. — Ed- 
ward Powis Jones, LL.B. ’03, died at 
Cortina, Italy, August 1, 1927. He was 
a lawyer in New York City. From 1907 
to 1917 he was in partnership with his 
classmate W. D. Carleton, but in 1917 
Jones retired in order to enter the first 
military training camp at Plattsburg. 
He was commissioned a captain, as- 
signed to the 304th Field Artillery, and 
spent the winter at Camp Upton. In 
April, 1918, he sailed for France and 
remained there for a little more than a 
year; he took part in the engagements 
in the Baccarat sector and the Aisne- 
Oise and the Meuse-Argonne offen- 
sives. On his return to this country he 
became assistant counsel for the Ship- 
ping Board in Washington and later 
general counsel for the United States 
lines in New York. Subsequently he 
represented the United States on a mis- 
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sion to Central Europe. When the 
work had been completed, he resumed 
private practice in New York City. 
He was born at Yonkers, January 30, 
1880, the son of Edward Powis Jones 
and Rosa (Purdy) Jones, and prepared 
for college at Pomfret School. In 1918 
he married Julia R. Zabriskie, of New 
York City. They had three children. — 
Osgood Norton Mayhew died at Oak 
Bluffs, March 18, 1927. He had been in 
business on Martha’s Vineyard ever 
since leaving College. He first took up 
the ice business at Oak Bluffs, was for 
four years chief of police there, and 
afterwards superintendent of the Cot- 
tage City Water Company. He also 
served on the School Committee and 
the Republican Town Committee. He 
was born at North Tisbury, January 10, 
1878, the son of Jared and Emma (Nor- 
ton) Mayhew, and prepared for college 
at Mosher’s School, New Bedford. In 
1901 he married Mabel A. Mayhew, of 
West Tisbury. 


1902 
Frank M. SawTELt, Sec. 
84 State St., Boston 

B. S. Burlingame’s correct address is 
Cazenovia, New York. — E. G. Cush- 
man is living at 4 Whiting Road, 
Wellesley Hills. — P. V. A. Koechl is 
at 232 Madison Avenue, New York 
City. —E. L. Pearson has resigned 
from the New York Public Library 
Staff. He is literary editor of The Out- 
look and a contributor to Vanity Fair. 
He is also engaged in writing two books. 
Pearson’s mail address is 44 West 
Tenth Street, New York City. — Harry 
Allen George died at Melrose, Sep- 
tember 6, 1927. He was the son of the 
late Rev. William W. George and Oressa 
(Lowe) George. His early life was 
spent in Burmah, where for many 
years his parents did active Christian 
work as missionaries under the Ameri- 
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can Baptist Foreign Missionary Associ- 
ation and his father laid down his life 
for the cause. At the age of nine years 
he moved to Newton Centre, and re- 
ceived his education in the Newton 
public schools, the Lawrence Scientific 
School in the Class of 1902, and the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
The first seven years of his professional 
career were spent as a waterworks 
engineer. Then he entered the employ 
of the American Agricultural Chemical 
Company and rose to the position of 
assistant chief engineer. In 1918 he be- 
came manager of the road oil depart- 
ment of Alden Spears Sons Company 
and in 1926 joined the administrative 
staff of Boston University as engineer 
in charge of construction. In 1907 he 
married Miss Demetria Simmons, of 
Newton, and went to live in Melrose 
where he resided at the time of his 
death. He is survived by his widow 
and two children. He proved to be a 
loyal, public-spirited citizen of Mel- 
rose, ever ready to give his best to the 
furtherance of civic interests. He was 
president of the Melrose Y.M.C.A. for 
seven years, a member of the Melrose 
School Board, and treasurer of the 
Melrose First Baptist Church. To pos- 
sess him for a business partner was to 
feel secure in the fact that, because of 
his unquestionable honor and integrity, 
his keen insight and judgment, and his 
inborn generosity, your interests could 
not rest in better hands. To possess 
him for a friend was to all, old or young, 
great or small, a privilege indeed. We 
might well quote of him from Julius 
Cesar: 
His life was gentle; and the elements 


So mix’d in him, that Nature might stand up 
And say to all the world: This was a man! 


W. J. H. 








1903 

Rocer Ernst, Sec. 

50 Federal St., Boston 

Plans for the celebration of the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the gradua- 
tion of the Class next June are already 
taking definite shape. S. H. Wolcott 
has been appointed by the Class Com- 
mittee as chairman of the Reunion Com- 
mittee, and will probably before this 
goes to press announce his appointments 
of chairmen of the various sub-com- 
mittees, who as a group, together with 
the Class officers, will form the Execu- 
tive Committee. G. B. Perry has been 
for some time active as chairman of 
the Committee which is raising the 
Twenty-Fifth Anniversary Fund, and 
the Secretary has been busy sending 
out preliminary notices to obtain the 
data for the Class Report. Preliminary 
plans indicate that the reunion will be 
celebrated in or near Boston, that is, 
that the Class will not, as it did on the 
Twentieth Reunion, go away to some 
distance from Boston for a day or more. 
— J. K. Baxter is editor of the Panama 
American, at Panama, R.P. — Gren- 
ville Clark has resumed his law prac- 
tice at 31 Nassau Street, New York 
City. — R. W. Child has gone abroad. 
— Dr. Richard Derby is spending the 
year abroad, recuperating from an 
illness. — Rev. J. H. Murray, after 
spending six years in southern China 
as a Roman Catholic missionary, has 
been transferred to the Hawaiian 
Islands, where his address is care of 
Father Kress, Sacred Heart Church, 
Honolulu, T.H. — Harold Roberts, who 
has been for the last three or four 
years in the Forest Service of the 
State of Massachusetts, has recently 
resigned and has not yet taken up any 
new work. — On August 15, 1927, J. L. 
White was appointed general superin- 
tendent of Telegraph, Mail, and Ex- 
press Traffic of the Atlantic Coast Line 
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Railroad. — Francis Weld Peabody 
died October 18, 1927, at Cambridge, 
after a long illness. A large and dis- 
tinguished gathering, among whom 
were many representatives of the Uni- 
versity and the medical profession in 
Boston, attended the services that were 
held the following Saturday in King’s 
Chapel. Peabody was born at Cam- 
bridge November 24, 1881, the son of 
Rev. Francis G. and Cora (Weld) Pea- 
body. He attended the Browne & 
Nichols School in Cambridge, from 
which he graduated in 1898. He then 
spent a year traveling abroad, attend- 
ing lectures at a German school in 
Dresden for part of the time. He did 
not take a large part in eollege activi- 
ties, though he tried his hand at row- 
ing, and made a few minor contribu- 
tions to the college papers. While not 
then widely known in the Class, he 
showed a capacity for making strong 
and lasting friendships. He was a good, 
though not a brilliant, scholar while in 
College, but the moment he entered the 
Harvard Medical School his abilities 
demonstrated themselves and he was 
easily the leader of his class there. He 
spent a year after graduation at the 
Massachusetts General Hospital, then 
went to Baltimore for two years, teach- 
ing pathology at Johns Hopkins Medi- 
cal School. After six months of study in 
Berlin, he became assistant resident 
physician at the hospital of the Rocke- 
feller Institute in New York, where he 
remained until the end of 1912, when 
he became resident physician of the 
Peter Bent Brigham Hospital in Bos- 
ton. Early in 1914 he went to China as 
a member of the China Medical Com- 
mission of the Rockefeller Foundation. 
The outcome of his study of medical 
conditions in China was the formation 
of the China Medical Board, which is 
carrying on an extensive program in 
medical development in China. Shortly 
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afterward, he was appointed Assistant 
Professor of Medicine at the Harvard 
Medical School and physician to the 
Peter Bent Brigham Hospital. In July, 
1917, he went to Roumania as a mem- 
ber of the Red Cross Commission. On 
his return through Russia he was caught 
in Moscow during the Bolshevik Revo- 
lution in October, 1917. In April, 1918, 
he entered the Medical Corps of the 
United States Army, and, after a short 
service in the Surgeon General’s office 
in Washington, was given charge of a 
special service at Lakewood, New Jer- 
sey, for studying heart disease. On 
October 1, 1918, he went to France to 
be attached to the Medical Consult- 
ants. The Armistice very-shortly inter- 
rupted his service there, and he was dis- 
charged in July, 1919. In December 
of that year he married Virginia G. 
Chandler, of Chicago. In 1921 he was 
appointed Professor of Medicine at the 
Harvard Medical School and director 
of the Thorndike Memorial Laboratory 
connected with the Boston City Hos- 
pital, positions which he held until his 
death. In spite of his serious illness, 
which developed more than a year ago, 
he continued in active service until a 
short time before his death. About a 
year ago he was appointed one of the 
board of scientific directors of the 
Rockefeller Foundation. He was also 
a member of the American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences and of other medical 
societies. The foregoing brief résumé of 
Peabody’s activities is enough to show 
the eminence which he had attained in 
his profession. In this number of the 
MaGazineE will be found a more ade- 
quate estimate and appreciation of his 
career by Professor Hans Zinsser, of 
the Harvard Medical School. — Ferdi- 
nand Frederick Hedemann died at 
Honolulu, Hawaii, July 26, 1927. He 
was born on the Island of Maui, Febru- 
ary 2, 1879. His family were Danes, his 
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father, Christian Hedemann, having 
graduated from Herlofsholm Univer- 
sity in Denmark. Ferdinand obtained 
his education at Punahoe School, Hon- 
olulu. He entered Harvard in 1899 as 
a special student. Illness caused some 
interruption to his work and prevented 
him from taking a degree at Harvard. 
During his college course, partly on ac- 
count of his illness, Hedemann took no 
very active part in college affairs. He 
played, however, for three years — the 
last year as leader —in the College 
Mandolin Club, and also in the Banjo 
Club. He attended the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons of Columbia 
University, taking his M.D. degree in 
1907. His summer vacations were 
passed traveling in Europe. After leav- 
ing Columbia, he spent three years in 
Europe in special studies in diseases of 
children, chiefly at the University of 
Vienna. On his return to Honolulu in 
1910 he entered a medical firm already 
established by three other doctors. He 
became visiting physician at the Chil- 
dren’s Hospital and at Queen’s Hos- 
pital and at one or two other institu- 
tions of lesser importance. On June 3, 
1914, he married Dorothy Hartwell, a 
sister of C. A. Hartwell, 03. In August, 
1918, Hedemann enlisted in the Navy 
and was appointed Lieutenant, junior 
grade, his entire service being at Mare 
Island, San Francisco. After the close 
of the War he was commissioned, first 
as Lieutenant, senior grade, and then 
as Lieutenant in the Medical Corps, 
U.S.N.R.F., for the remainder of his 
four years’ enlistment. He was dis- 
charged from active service on June 2, 
1919. He continued to practice medi- 
cine in the Hawaiian Islands until his 
death. — The Secretary has only re- 
cently been informed of the death of 
Rev. Kendall Severance, on May 30, 
1928. He was born at Shelburne Falls, 
December 30, 1882. He attended 
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school in Brattleboro, Vermont, and 
entered Harvard in 1900, taking his 
A.B. degree in 1903. Afterwards he 
first attended the General Theological 
Seminary in New York, and then for 
three years the Episcopal Theological 
School at Cambridge. In 1909 he be- 
came for a year vicar of Saint Alban’s 
at Detroit, and then for another year 
assistant rector of Saint John’s, Los 
Angeles. He then had a year of social 
service work in San Francisco, and 
then. became rector of Saint Mary’s, 
Nixon, Nevada, where he did mission- 
ary work among the Pah-Ute Indians. 
When the War broke out he enlisted asa 
private in Company F of the 9th Regi- 
ment, Second Division, A.E.F., and 
took part in all the engagements of that 
division until the beginning of the Ar- 
gonne drive, when he received a wound 
serious enough to prevent his rejoining 
his regiment until after the end of the 
War. He returned to the United States 
in July, 1919, with his health somewhat 
impaired, and did not return to the min- 
istry. He lived in or near Chicago until 
his death. — Harold Gordon Spencer 
died at Honolulu, Hawaii, May 30, 
1927. He was born November 22, 1879, 
on his grandfather’s sugar plantation 
on the Island of Maui, Hawaiian 
Islands. When still a small child his 
family moved to Honolulu. He received 
his preliminary education at Punahoe 
School, Honolulu, and entered Har- 
vard as a special student in 1899, stay- 
ing for five years and not taking any 
degree. He spent a year in a law office, 
and then entered the Yale Law School, 
receiving the degree of LL.B. in 1908, 
and shortly afterwards he was admitted 
to the bar in the Territory of Hawaii, 
and appointed Referee in Bankruptcy. 
A year later he resigned that position 
and was appointed United States Com- 
missioner of the District of Hawaii, 
which he held for several years. So far 
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as the Secretary is informed, Spencer 
continued to practice law in Honolulu 
until his death. 


1904 


Charles Heber Fisher died at Lan- 
sing, Michigan, August 18, 1927. — 
E. B. Krumbhaar, of the Department 
of Pathology at the University of Penn- 
sylvania, gave on February 18, 1927, 
an address at a meeting of the Piersol 
Anatomical Society of that University. 
The address was published in the July 1 
issue of Science under the title ‘‘The 
Lure of Medical History.” — B. C. 
Van Wye, Professor of Speech at the 
University of Cincinnati, taught during 
the early part of the summer at the 
summer school of Asheville University, 
North Carolina. The remainder of the 
summer he spent among the fishermen 
on Harker’s Island off the Carolina 
coast. — H. H. Bennett has been since 
September 1 general manager of the 
Metropolitan Sewing Machine Cor- 
poration, 303 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City. —H. H. Bond, of Wal- 
tham, has been appointed Assistant 
Secretary of the United States Treas- 
ury. From 1906 to 1914 he practised 
law with the firm of Whipple, Sears & 
Ogden, Boston. In 1916 he was ap- 
pointed income tax deputy of Massa- 
chusetts in charge of the new income 
tax law administration, which office he 
filled for three years. In 1918 he served 
on the excess profits board of the United 
States Treasury. In January, 1919, he 
resumed the private practice of law, 
specializing on corporation income 
tax matters, State and Federal. — 
Francis L. Winston, son of G. O. Win- 
ston, G. B. Hollins, 3d, son of H. B. 
Hollins, Jr. and August Belmont, son 
of the late August Belmont, °04, are 
rooming together as members of the 
present Freshman Class in Harvard 
College. — Livingston Davis is living 
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at 476 Heath Street, Chestnut Hill. — 
The address of S. T. Bush is 19 Calle 
Mayor, Madrid, Spain. 


1905 
Cuar.es E. Mason, Sec. 
80 State St., Boston 

J. O. Safford is now permanently lo- 
cated at the New York office of E. H. 
Rollins & Sons, 44 Wall Street, New 
York City. — Walworth Tyng is as- 
sistant rector of the Church of the 
Incarnation, New York. — Channing 
Souther is president of the National 
Fabric & Finishing Company, with 
offices at 79 Worth Street, New York 
City. — The Harrison Briggs Webster 
Scholarship has been awarded this year 
to Arthur Piers Legh Turner, Jr. — 
Last summer Chester Bolton’s son met 
with an unfortunate accident while in 
swimming. Every one will be glad to 
know that he is progressing slowly, but 
surely. — The engagement of William 
B. S. Clymer, 1928, son of George Cly- 
mer to Miss Anita Blackwell, of Engle- 
wood, New Jersey, has been announced. 
— The Secretary would like to be ad- 
vised of any sons of classmates who 
have entered College this fall. We hope 
sometime during the year to have a 
Fathers’ and Sons’ meeting such as we 
had last year, which was very inter- 
esting. 

1906 
Fisner H. Nesmitna, Sec. 
84 State St., Boston 

Frederick Strauss died September 
80, 1927, at the Post-Graduate Hos- 
pital, New York City, following an 
operation. He was born May 26, 1885, 
at Pawtucket, Rhode Island. He was 
treasurer of Alexander Strauss, Inc. 
His home was in Winchester; he was a 
member of the Lowell Lodge of Elks, 
the William North Lodge of Masonry, 
Lowell Harvard Club, Kiwanis Club, 
and Vesper Country Club. His wife 
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and one son, Malcolm B. Strauss, sur- 
vive him. 
1907 
Sern T. Gano, Sec. 
199 Washington St., Boston 

Dr. H. L. Higgins, formerly with 
Cincinnati General Hospital and Assist- 
ant Professor of Pediatrics at the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, is now attending 
physician for children’s diseases at 
Massachusetts General Hospital, Bos- 
ton, and Assistant Professor of Pedi- 
atrics at Harvard Medical School. His 
address is care of Massachusetts Gen- 
eral Hospital, Boston. — R. S. White 
has changed his permanent address to 
the corner of Dorset and Exeter Roads, 
Devon, Pennsylvania.—S. W. EI- 
dridge, who has recently been in the 
real estate business in Florida, has re- 
turned to his former occupation as a 
bank examiner, with the Commissioner 
of Banking, State House, Boston. — A 
fifth son was born, August 22, to A. R. 
Ellis and Eliza (Webb) Ellis, of Win- 
chester. — B. L. Young has been ap- 
pointed chairman of the Massachusetts 
Commission on Probation to succeed 
C. M. Davenport, who recently re- 
signed that office. — The home address 
of John Benbow is 97 North Mountain 
Avenue, Montclair, New Jersey. 


1911 
ALEXANDER WHEELER, Sec. 
511 Sears Bldg., Boston 
E. G. Titus has resigned as director 
of Agricultural Research of the Utah- 
Idaho Sugar Company and is now Agri- 
cultural Representative for the United 
States and Canada of the Dipper Bro- 
thers Seed Company, of Quedlinburg, 
Germany. 
1912 
Raymonp S. WI.E1ns, Sec. 
735 Exchange Bldg., Boston 
A third son was born October 2 to 
F. C. Gray and Helen (Bullard) Gray. 
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— A second son and third child, Kevin 
Richard McCaffrey, was born Septem- 
ber 8, 1927, to G. H. McCaffrey and 
Anne D. (McElroy) McCaffrey. Their 
address is 277 Grove Street, Montclair, 
New Jersey. — C. C. Perry’s home ad- 
dress is 362 Waltham Street, West 
Newton. — D. P. Ranney has resigned 
as Assistant District Attorney, South- 
eastern District, Massachusetts (Nor- 
folk and Plymouth Counties). He will 
continue the general practice of the 
law at 6 Beacon Street, Boston. — 
M. S. Robbins’s address is 366 Madison 
Avenue, New York City. He is treas- 
urer of the Mead Sales Company and of 
Mead, Patton & Company. — V. G. 
Toglia has been appointed Associate in 
Italian at Bryn Mawr College. — H. H. 
Tryon, formerly extension forester for 
the State of South Carolina, has moved 
to Cornwall, New York, where he will 
manage the private forest reserve of 
E. G. Stillman, ’08. — R. B. Wiggles- 
worth has been appointed Paris repre- 
sentative of the Agent General for Re- 
paration Payments and general counsel 
for the organizations established under 
the Plan for Reparation Payments. — 
Gerard Carl Henderson was born at 
Williamstown, August 13, 1891, and 
died at Willsboro, New York, August 
$1, 1927. His parents were Ernest F. 
Henderson and Berta B. Henderson. 
In College Henderson was president of 
the Harvard Illustrated Magazine. In 
Law School he was president of the 
Harvard Law Review and graduated 
first in the class of 1916. Following his 
graduation he became attorney for the 
Federal Trade Commission. From 1917 
to 1919 he was attorney for the United 
States Shipping Board. After a short 
period on the staff of the New Republic, 
he became in 1921 general counsel of 
the War Finance Corporation, a posi- 
tion he held until 1925. In October, 
1925, he became associated with the 
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law firm of Miller & Otis in New York 
City, and on July 1, 1926, he became a 
member of the firm and the name was 
changed to Miller, Otis, Farr & Hender- 
son. Henderson was the author of 
“The Position of Foreign Corporations 
in American Constitutional Law,” 
published in 1917, and ‘‘The Federal 
Trade Commission,”’ published in 1924. 
He was married to Mary Guild Taussig 
at Washington, D.C., November 10, 
1918, who, with three children, survives. 


1913 
Wa ter Turts, Sec. 
446 Main St., Worcester 

T. E. Alcorn’s address is 99 Oakland 
Road, Maplewood, New Jersey. — A. 
A. Berle, Jr., is lecturer on industrial 
finance at the Harvard Graduate 
School of Business Administration. — 
T. Coggeshall has returned from Argen- 
tina and is now located in the New 
York office of First National Cor- 
poration of Boston, at 100 Broad- 
way. — C. J. Duggan’s address is 
1833 Mount Vernon Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania. — H. Gill assumed 
charge on November 1 of the State 
prison colony at Norfolk, Virginia. He 
has made a study of the prison labor 
situation under Herbert Hoover, and 
has been connected with the Bureau of 
Efficiency. — A. P. Gradolph’s address 
is 25 Lewis Road, Belmont. — D. Law- 
son’s address is 9 Joy Street, Boston. — 
E. McD. Maiden, Jr.’s, address is 
704-705 First National Bank Building, 
Youngstown, Ohio. —H. D. Minot’s 
address is 51 Church Street, Waterbury, 
Connecticut. — Rev. H. R. Page is 
now connected with Saint Paul’s 
Church, Oakwood, Ohio. —wN. E. 
Paine, Jr.’s, address is Mechanics and 
Metals National Bank, 20 Nassau 
Street, New York City.—W. G. 
Rueter is at 10 Fairfield Street, Boston. 
— G. M. Rushmore is with J. & W. 
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Seligman & Co., 54 Wall Street, New 
York City. —D. M. Watchmaker’s 
address is 333 Washington Street, Bos- 
ton. — Rev. C. T. Webb is at Saint 
Paul’s School, Concord, New Hamp- 
shire. — P. H. Wellman’s home ad- 
dress is Kewadin Road, Waban. — 
Dr. J. W. White’s address is Y.M.C.A., 
Greenville, South Carolina, in care of 
John M. Holmes. — A. F. Winter’s 
address is 1 Van Ness Place, New York 
City. — F. R. Wulsin and P. T. L. Put- 
nam, ’25, are about to take a trip into 
the interior of Central Africa to study 
the habits, civilization, and character- 
istics of the tribes who live along the 
Niger River in French Sudan. They 
will also collect exhibits for the Peabody 
Museum. They will sail for France, 
from there to the West coast of Africa, 
working down to the mouth of the 
Niger River, and expect to return to 
Cambridge next spring. 


1914 
LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, Sec. 
Chestnut Hill 

L. G. Del Castillo has opened an 
organ school at the State Theatre Build- 
ing in Boston. He has been very suc- 
cessful at theatre work. — R. T. Davis 
is factory manager for the Rogers Fibre 
Company at Kennebunk, Maine. — 
J. C. Corlis has just written a pam- 
phlet published by the United States 
Department of Commerce entitled 
“Latin American Budgets. Part I, Ar- 
gentina, Uruguay, Paraguay, Brazil.” 
— G. H. Fiske is now located with 
P. T. Jackson Co., Boston cotton 
brokers. — E. R. Hastings, Jr., is now 
with Rogers & Howes, Inc., general 
insurance, with offices at 99 Milk 
Street, Boston. —J. H. Fales is now 
living at 408 Woodleigh Road, Govans, 
Baltimore. 
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1916 
WE Lts BLancnHarp, Sec. 
126 State St., Boston 

Lawrence Curtis, 2d, LL.B. ’21, won 
the single-scull novice race in the forty- 
first annual championship regatta of 
the New England Amateur Rowing As- 
sociation, held on the Charles River, 
July 10.—C. E. Kennedy, president 
and general manager of the New Ocean 
House, Swampscott, has been made 
managing director of the Vinoy Park 
Hotel, St. Petersburg, Florida. He has 
been connected with the New Ocean 
House since his college years, when he 
held summer positions there. During 
the War he served in the United States 
Army aviation service and was in the 
Saint-Mihiel and Meuse-Argonne of- 
fensives. He now holds a commission 
as captain in the Quartermaster Re- 
serve Corps. During the year 1924-25 
he was lecturer on hotel management 
at the Boston University School of 
Business Administration. — A son was 
born, August 16, to G. H. Lee, M.L.A. 
’21, and Simone (Pailley) Lee of Welles- 
ley. — The address of A. F. Kingman, 
Captain U.S.A., is the Infantry School, 
Fort Benning, Georgia. — E. W. Ma- 
han has joined the New York staff of 
Hornblower & Weeks, stock and bond 
brokers. — J. B. Morrill received the 
degree of M.L.A. in city planning from 
the Harvard Architectural School last 
June. — S. B. Smith, A.M. 717, Ph.D. 
’21, has been appointed Associate Pro- 
fessor of the Classics at Bowdoin Col- 
lege, Brunswick, Maine. Since 1921 he 
has been teaching at Ohio State Uni- 
versity. — A son was born, September 
6, to DeLano Andrews and Adeline 
(Hatch) Andrews. — A daughter was 
born, September 11, to Lincoln Clark 
and Ethel (Hockmeyer) Clark. — The 
engagement of H. L. M. Cole, LL.B. ’20, 
to Miss Emma A. Heap, daughter of 
Mrs. David Porter Heap, of Philadel- 
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phia, has been announéed. — R. HL. 
Delafield’s address is care of the Na- 
tional City Company, 55 Wall Street, 
New York City. — A daughter, Gene 
Ann Ach, was born, May 17, 1927, to 
Eugene L. Ach and Ruth (Ilfeld) Ach 
(Wellesley, ’°18).— H. A. Leander has 
been elected director of the General 
Laundry Machinery Corporation and 
executive vice-president of the Ameri- 
can Rayon Products Corporation. — 
L. E. Richardson is assistant treasurer, 
of the National Fabric & Finishing 
Company, 79 Worth Street, New York 
City. His home address is 103 Butler 
Street, Cos Cob, Connecticut. 


LITERARY NOTES 


*,* To avoid misunderstanding, the Editor begs 
to state that copies of books by or about Harvard 
men should be sent to the MAGazine if a review is 
desired. In no other way can a complete register of 
Harvard publications be kept. Writers of articles 
in prominent periodicals are also requested to send 
to the Editor copies, or at least the titles of their 
contributions. Except in rare cases, space will 
not permit mention of contributions to the daily 
press. 

A. Murray, ’96, has published a pam- 
phlet entitled ‘‘Jonah and His Creden- 
tials,’ an interesting discussion of the 
question, ‘Did the Master make belief in 
Jonah a test of faith and doctrine?” 

In Scribner's Magazine for November 
appeared an article by the late Guy 
Lowell, ’92, entitled ‘‘Man’s First Great 
Passion.”’ The paper is illustrated by a 
drawing of Lowell by John S. Sargent. 

In ‘Religion or God?” (Harvard Uni- 
versity Press), the Dudleian Lecture for 
1926, Edward S. Drown, ’84, Professor in 
the Episcopal Theological School, pre- 
sents an interesting and scholarly discus- 
sion of the distinction between natural 
and revealed religion and poses before the 
reader the fundamental question whether 
religion is dependent on itself or on God. 

George M. Stephenson, Ph.D. °14, 
Assistant Professor of History in the 
University of Minnesota, has written 
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‘The Founding of the Augustana Synod, 
1850-1860” (Augustana Book Concern, 
Rock Island, Illinois). In this book he 
traces the events which, in bringing about 
the Augustana Synod, shaped the des- 
tiny of the Swedish Lutheran Church in 
America. 


SHORT REVIEWS 


An American Soldier and Diplomat: 
Horace Porter, by Elsie Porter Mende, 
in collaboration with Henry Green- 
leaf Pearson, 93. New York: Fred- 
erick A. Stokes Company, 1927. $5. 

The campaigns of the Civil War and the 
personalities of its leading statesmen and 
generals are matters of perennial interest. 
The World War has perhaps dimmed our 
interest in the Spanish-American War, but 
no student of American history can afford 
to overlook the military and diplomatic 
consequences of the events of 1898, which 
first introduced the United States to the 
nations of Europe as a power worthy of 
their more serious attention than the 
other countries of the two Americas. 
While not one of the leaders in the Civil 
War, Horace Porter was thrown into clos- 
est contact with more than one of them. 
After serving as secretary to President 
Grant and an interlude when he was not 
in the public service he went as our repre- 
sentative to France in 1897 and remained 
there until 1905. His career therefore 
embraces two of the salient episodes of our 
history. 

Horace Porter was born in 1837, of 
Scotch-Irish stock. His father was Gov- 
ernor of Pennsylvania from 1839 to 1844, 
a Democrat and intimate friend of James 
Buchanan. The son spent a year in the 
Lawrence Scientific School at Harvard, at 
the close of which he received an appoint- 
ment to West Point. In 1860 he gradu- 
ated third in his class and was immedi- 
ately assigned as instructor in Artillery at 
the Academy. He did not remain long in 
this position, for a year later he com- 
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manded a light battery during the assault 
on Hilton Head, South Carolina, and was 
made Chief of Ordnance by General 
Wright in connection with the reduction 
of Fort Pulaski in April, 1862, where his 
work brought him the brevet rank of 
captain. In July of that year he was 
assigned as Chief of Ordnance of the 
Army of the Potomac, later filling the 
same position with Wright in the Depart- 
ment of the Ohio and with Rosecrans and 
Thomas in the Army of the Cumberland. 
At the disastrous battle of Chickamauga 
in September, 1863, Porter by his con- 
spicuous gallantry earned the Congres- 
sional Medal of Honor, although it was 
many years before he received it. While 
with the Army of the Cumberland he 
attracted the attention of General Grant, 
and to his surprise and delight Grant 
asked for his assignment as aide. Before 
taking up his duties however he spent 
a winter in Washington, where he 
reorganized the Ordnance Department. 
With the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel of 
Volunteers he reported to Grant in Vir- 
ginia in April, 1864, and served with him 
throughout the remaining campaigns of 
the war, receiving the brevet rank of 
Brigadier General of Regulars in March, 
1865. He was in Washington with Grant 
during the demobilization of the army and 
accompanied his chief on a tour of New 
England that summer. On one occasion 
during the trip when his bashful chief was 
called upon for a speech he pushed Porter 
to the front of the platform, ordering him 
to address the people, and for the first 
time Porter discovered an unsuspected 
talent which later he used effectively on 
many occasions. After Stanton’s retire- 
ment from the War Department in 1868 
Porter acted for five months as Assistant 
Secretary of War during Grant’s adminis- 
tration of the department. It was this 
experience which caused him, when asked 
by President McKinley to become Secre- 
tary of War, to say that nothing would 
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induce him to accept the African slavery 
of such a position. On Grant’s election to 
the Presidency, Porter became one of his 
secretaries. He was prominent in the Ad- 
ministration, and did not escape criticism 
for his alleged participation in the Custom 
House and Jay Gould scandals, which 
were the subject of investigations by 
which Porter was completely vindicated. 
In December, 1872, he resigned from the 
army and from public life to accept a 
vice-presidency in the Pullman Company, 
and during the next twenty-four years he 
was active in the business world. In 1892 
he became president of the Grant Me- 
morial Association, and by -his devoted 
energy and business ability he succeeded 
in raising the necessary money to com- 
plete the tomb on Riverside Drive, New 
York, the campaign for which had shame- 
fully languished. During these business 
years too he wrote his ‘‘ Campaigning with 
Grant,” which first appeared serially in 
the Century Magazine, and later went 
through three editions in book form. He 
headed the Republican Finance Com- 
mittee in the McKinley-Bryan campaign 
of 1896, and was chief marshal of the in- 
auguration parade on March 4, 1897. He 
declined to become McKinley’s Secretary 
of War, perhaps escaping thereby the 
criticism leveled on the department during 
the Spanish-American War, but accepted 
appointment as our first Ambassador to 
France at the same time that John Hay 
went to the Court of Saint James's. 
Although new to the diplomatic service, 
Porter was a cultivated man of wide 
acquaintance. He had long been profi- 
cient in French, and immediately estab- 
lished himself on a friendly basis with the 
Government by addressing President 
Faure in French on the presentation of 
his credentials. As time went on, he won 
the entire confidence of the French, and 
his relations with Hanotaux and his suc- 
cessors in the Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
were both cordial and intimate. This was 
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fortunate for the United States during the 
crisis which arose at the outbreak of the 
Spanish-American War, when determined 
efforts were made by Spain to enlist 
French sympathy on her side. Thanks to 
the efforts of Porter the official attitude of 
France, and to a very considerable extent 
French popular opinion as well, were kept 
in the channel of neutrality. Porter's 
search for the body of John Paul Jones 
was a labor of love, undertaken without 
expectation of reimbursement, and he had 
reason to be gratified at the fruition of his 
long and patient effort, when the Ad- 
miral’s body was escorted in state to 
Annapolis and there buried with appro- 
priate ceremonies in which he took the 
leading part. When he resigned the am- 
bassadorship, the French testified to his 
success in the position by conferring on 
him the highest decoration in their power, 
The Grand Cross of the Legion of Honor. 
He returned to the United States in 1906, 
and in the four succeeding years received 
the degree of Doctor of Laws from Prince- 
ton, Williams, and Harvard. His last 
public service was as delegate with Joseph 
H. Choate to the second Hague Peace 
Conference of 1907, where his most con- 
spicuous effort was in support of the 
Drago Doctrine, forbidding the use of 
force against a nation by another in sup- 
port of debts due its private citizens. 

The remainder of Porter’s life was 
passed in New York. He continued his 
activity in patriotic work, especially in 
support of military preparedness before 
and during the World War. In an article 
which he wrote in 1915 he said, with a 
quaintness reminiscent of Lincoln: ‘‘It is 
wise in looking to the safety of the Re- 
public to take Time by the forelock, as 
he is very bald-headed behind.’ He died 
in 1921. 

Such was the man the writing of whose 
life has been a pious duty for his daughter, 
in collaboration with Professor Pearson. 
In general the historical portions are by 
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him, while the personal and social reminis- 
cences are dramatically told by Madame 
Mende. The book contains many ex- 
tracts from Porter's letters, speeches and 
official papers, and abounds in attrac- 
tive vignettes of Lincoln, Grant, and 
many others, among them the Emperors 
of Russia, Turkey, and the German Em- 
pire. The illustrations are not up to the 
paper and type of the text, and in but 
few cases is there any indication of their 
source. The book is satisfactorily indexed 
and annotated, and an appendix contains 
two of Porter’s most important speeches. 
More might well have been included. 
Only one historical inaccuracy has been 
noted: The battle of Chickamauga took 
place in 1863, not 1864, as stated on 
page xviii. On page 12 a line is lacking, 
and another appears out of place, a dupli- 
cate of one on page 13. On page 182 the 
cedilla is lacking from Frangaise, the cir- 
cumflexes from chdteaux and chateau on 
page 243, and the umlaut from Ubergabe 
on page 374. On the same page anregung, 
and on page 247 fraiilein, should begin 
with capitals. The foregoing criticisms, 
however, are but minor ones; the book is 
an interesting and attractive study of the 
life and times of a man who deserved well 
of the Republic. 
Roger Wolcott, ’99. 


The Making of Luke-Acts, by Henry J. 
Cadbury, Ph.D., °14. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1927. 

Professor Cadbury, until recently of 
the Harvard Faculty of Theology, now 
professor at Bryn Mawr College, has 
written a book primarily for the gencral 
reader, but full of interest also for 
scholars, on that earliest work of Christian 
history, in the strict sense of the word, of 
which the first volume is the Gospel of 

Luke and the second the Acts of the 

Apostles. His agreeably written and in- 

cisive chapters discuss without excess of 

technical detail the various topics covered 
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in the treatment of these two books by 
writers on the New Testament, especially 
the sources and the question of authorship 
— this latter question being left without 
a determinate answer. Cadbury’s special 
interest, however, in which resides the 
originality of his contribution, lies in 
considering the purposes, the religious and 
secular interests, and the literary associa- 
tions and character of the two books, as 
they stand, and apart from the doubtful 
questions pertaining to their origin. 

Luke-Acts is related, as is no other 
book of the New Testament, to the gen- 
eral literary production of the end of the 
first Christian century, and must be 
included with other Hellenistic historical 
works as a literary monument of that age. 
Without comparison with them, it cannot 
be fully understood. And in order to 
assess its value for the history for which 
it is in part our only narrative source of 
knowledge, the attitude and method of 
the writer must be judged, not by the 
ways of the historians of to-day, but by 
those of his own contemporaries on whom 
our knowledge of secular history depends. 
With a background of acquaintance with 
Hellenistic historians far greater than 
most New Testament scholars possess and 
derived from his own wide reading, Cad- 
bury has presented in a form perfectly 
intelligible to the general reader who 
knows no Greek and with much concrete 
and very interesting detail an account of 
ancient historical methods and practices 
such as would be hard to find so com- 
pactly and instructively put together else- 
where. Especially suggestive is what he 
has to say about Plutarch and about 
Josephus. Excellent also is his vivacious 
discussion of the various interests and 
attitudes — religious and secular — which 
the two books betray. 

The older and obvious problems of the 
historical books of the New Testament 
have been examined and reéxamined by 
New Testament critics from every side for 
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generations. But not enough attention 
has been given to such study as that from 
which this fresh and attractive book pro- 
ceeds. The lines of inquiry here pursued 
pertain to facts which are not doubtful — 
the actual facts of the books as they stand, 
not to hypothetical reconstructions or 
to tantalizingly inadequate or delicately 
balanced evidence. That this inquiry in 
its processes and its results is capable of 
being presented, as is here the case, in 
untechnical form is one of the indications 
that it is both profound and successful. 


J. H., Ropes, ’89. 


American Government and Citizenship, by 
Charles E. Martin and William H. 
George, 02. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1927. 764 pp. 

This is a notable addition to the text- 
books available for use in college courses 
which cover the field of American govern- 
ment. It differs from all the others in two 
important respects. First of all, the pre- 
sentation is by cross-section, as it were. 
Instead of dealing with national, state, 
and local government seriatim, as most 
textbook writers have done, the authors 
take up the topics and cut right across the 
three areas of government. For example, 
they take the matter of executive power 
and under this head consider the position 
of president, governor, and mayor, all as 
embodiments of the same idea, and all 
having functions which are of the same 
general character. So with legislatures 
and courts. This plan has some obvious 
advantages in bringing together matters 
which are organically related; but it also 
has defects which appear somewhat 
clearly when the authors come to discuss 
the functions of government, for here 
there is no organic relation. The business 
of government, as distinct from the ma- 
chinery, ought to have more consideration 
than the twenty-one pages which these 
authors devote to it. 

The other outstanding feature of the 
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book is the allocation of more than three 
hundred pages to the foreign relations of 
the United States. That textbook writers 
should enlarge on this subject is a sign 
of the increased interest which college 
students now take in the world relations of 
the Republic; but to many teachers the 
giving of nearly half the entire space to 
this theme will look like overdoing the 
thing. On the other hand these chapters 
are well written and cover many topics 
which every intelligent citizen ought to 
know something about. 

In keeping with what has become the 
practice in textbooks, the authors begin 
with a survey of political theories. Such a 
survey ought to come somewhere in a 
book on American government, but one 
may doubt that the best place for it is 
at the beginning. The study of political 
theory should follow, not precede, an 
acquaintance with the practice of govern- 
ment. At any rate that is what some 
teachers have concluded after trying both 
plans. 

But wholly apart from questions of 
arrangement, upon which there may be 
legitimate differences of opinion, this book 
discloses good craftmanship. It is accu- 
rate, clear, and readable. The references 
at the end of each chapter have been 
selected with discrimination. The authors 
have done a useful service. 


Reminiscences of Present-Day Saints, by 
Francis Greenwood Peabody, ’69. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1927. 

When Professor Peabody told President 
Eliot that he thought of writing a book 
with this title, Mr. Eliot exclaimed in a 
tone of concern, ‘‘Oh, not saints!” He 
would have protested even more vigor- 
ously had he known that he was himself 
to figure in the book as one of the saints. 
But Mr. Peabody takes pains to point out 
that the implication of superior virtue, of 
self-conscious holiness, which the word 
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saint conveys to many minds has no 
basis in historical fact, and that the term 
may be correctly applied to any one who 
follows consistently the Christian ideal. 

In this book he presents a series of 
sketches of the persons who have influ- 
enced him through a devotion and a 
service that marked them as saints even 
though uncanonized. 

Beginning with the sketch of his father, 
Ephraim Peabody, poet and preacher, 
minister of King’s Chapel, Mr. Peabody 
takes up in succession the characters who 
were the principal guides in his intel- 
lectual and spiritual development through 
boyhood, youth, early manhood, during 
his parish work and his academic life, and 
finally in the various activities into which 
he was drawn in later years. Thus a 
thread of autobiography runs through the 
chapters and binds them all together. 
The reminiscences of Andrew Preston 
Peabody, James Freeman Clarke, F. A. G. 
Tholuck, and Edward Everett Hale are 
associated with the periods of preparation 
for the ministry and of parish work. 
Charles Carroil Everett, Dean of the 
Divinity School, Alfred Tredway White, 
engineer and philanthropist, who en- 
dowed the Department of Social Ethics, 
and Phillips Brooks represented the influ- 
ences most potent in the academic career 
on which Mr. Peabody entered after retir- 
ing from a parish ministry. Samuel Chap- 
man Armstrong, founder and head of 
Hampton Institute, Henry Drummond, 
evangelist and scholar, Carl Hilty, pro- 
fessor of jurisprudence and_ religious 
mystic, Louisa Lee Schuyler, leader in 
modern social service, and her sister 
Georgina, writer of verse and composer of 
songs, Frederic Isley Phillips, school- 
teacher and fisherman of Mt. Desert, and 
finally Charles William Eliot are the other 
characters whose portraits Mr. Peabody 
draws with skill and sympathy. All the 
sketches are alive with anecdote or with 
characteristic utterance; all of them are 
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vividly written. Yet vivid as the separate 
chapters are, alive as the subjects of them 
appear to the reader, it is the author who 
has unconsciously revealed himself with 
the greatest clearness — modest, kindly, 
seeking and finding the best in other men, 
serene and tolerant in his philosophy of 
life. 


Let's Go! by Louis Felix Ranlett, ’21. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1927, 

Mr. Ranlett left Harvard in January, 
1918, as one of the fifty-one men selected 
by the University and as the only member 
of the Freshman class, to be sent to the 
Officers’ Training School at Camp Upton. 
The School broke up in March, the gradu- 
ates received no commissions, but were 
transferred to the National Army, and 
Ranlett as corporal in the 308th Infantry 
After a month’s 
training in an Intelligence School — so 
called according to the Sergeant who 
commanded Ranlett’s group, ‘‘ because 
they've picked a bunch that needs some 
intelligence pumped into them”’ — he was 
almost continuously at the front until 
October 6, when a fragment of shell 
wounded him and destroyed the sight of 
his left eye. He had risen from the grade 
of corporal to the rank of second lieuten- 
ant, he had been cited for bravery — a 
fact of which he makes no mention — and 


went at once overseas. 


he had gone through experiences and 
borne responsibilities such as few Harvard 
freshmen have ever faced and such as it 
is to be hoped will never again confront 
American youth. 

“*Let’s Go!” is the record of his ob- 
servations, impressions, and experiences 
during his ten months of service. What 
will perhaps strike the reader most for- 
cibly is the extraordinary accuracy and 
vividness of detail with which he has 
recalled scenes and incidents after an 
interval of nearly nine years. Never are 
his recollections blurred or uncertain, nor 
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are they monotonous in character. The 
open-mindedness and the observant 
studiousness which characterized him 
must have made him an exceptionally 
able young officer; certainly they have 
contributed immensely to the value of his 
reminiscences. His narrative is as little 
subjective as possible; he seems to have 
been too eagerly interested in the strange 
and novel scenes and characters that 
came within his observation to dwell 
either morbidly or egotistically on his 
thoughts or emotions. Even in the mo- 
ments when sensations of fear or of ovet- 
whelming excitement must have been 
dominant, he observed as keenly, as im- 
personally as when he was under no im- 
mediate stress. He reports impartially the 
lightest and the blackest aspects of war, 
but the narrative as it proceeds becomes 
increasingly tense, and the battle pictures 
towards the close are quite unforgettable. 

It is a well-written, well-constructed 
book; and its gradual gathering of power 
as it proceeds is impressive. 


The Story of Literature, by Sidney Gunn, 
04. New York: J. H. Sears & Co. 

In undertaking to survey the whole 
field of literature, ancient and modern, 
Oriental as well as Occidental, Mr. Gunn 
has set for himself a well-nigh impossible 
task. Yet he has succeeded to a remark- 
able degree in vitalizing subjects quite 
remote from the ordinary reader’s pre- 
vious acquaintance or knowledge. He 
sketches in clear and readable fashion the 
movements out of which national litera- 
tures arose, and he discusses with dis- 
crimination the chief figures in literary 
history. Most of the chapters are sound in 
substance and well proportioned. Least 
satisfactory is the treatment of English 
Literature and American Literature; here 
Mr. Gunn’s method has been less rigidly 
selective, more fragmentary and sketchy. 

In general, however, his comments are 
suggestive and penetrating. He presents 
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the significant characteristics in a few 
words; he writes simply and clearly if at 
times somewhat too colloquially. His 
book should stimulate many readers to 
seek a first-hand acquaintance with 
authors and literatures that they have 
neglected, and it should enlarge the 
mental horizon of those whose reading has 
been confined to English and American 
writers, 


From Latin to Italian, by Charles H. 
Grandgent, ’83. Harvard University 
Press. 


Unlike Professor Grandgent’s volumes 
of delightful essays, this book is not for 
the general reader. It is a guide-book for 
students of Romance philology; it sum- 
marizes the results of the author’s study 
for thirty years of Italian dialects and it 
demonstrates with a wealth of detail the 
changes by which the ancient tongue 
gradually developed into the modern. It 
is a work of ripe and thorough scholarship. 


The Bright Doom, by John Hall Wheelock, 
08. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 

The poems in this new volume of 
Mr. Wheelock’s are classified under three 
headings: Earth, Tumult, and Songs and 
Meditations. But even through those 
which have aspects of the physical world 
as their theme runs the meditative note 
— sometimes, as in the beautiful poem, 
**Noon: Amagansett Beach,” with a re- 
ligious rapture; sometimes, as in the not 
less impressive ‘‘Sea Voyage,” with a 
questioning accent. Mr. Wheelock’s 
verse has a rhythmical magnificence that 
comports well with the richness of his 
imagery and the spaciousness of his 
themes. 

His fine Phi Beta Kappa poem, “‘ Affir- 
mation,” which was printed in the Sep- 
tember number of the Macazing, is in- 
cluded in this volume. 


The Giant Sorcerer, by William Whitman, 
8d, ’22. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 

Dog Corner Papers, by William Whitman, 
3d, ’22. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 

Different in subject-matter as these 
two books are, they have in common 
charm of style, gay and pleasant fancy, 
and quiet humor. ‘‘The Giant Sorcerer” 
is a fairy tale for children and at the same 
time an allegory which grown-ups might 
well ponder. The Sorcerer is Mechanus 
who kidnaps the little girl Cassandra and 
takes her to dwell with him in his castle of 
mechanical wonders. Her little brother 
Raphael follows in pursuit to rescue her; 
with the aid of the forces of nature, in- 
cluding the birds of the air, the beasts of 
the field, and the denizens of the sea he 
finally achieves his purpose and gets 
Mechanus into his power. Whether to 
destroy the villain or hold him and keep 
him under control is the question that 
Raphael has to decide. The story is in- 
geniously worked out, and the various 
adventures are described with much 
vivacity. 

**Dog Corner Papers”’ is a collection of 
essays that have appeared in the monthly 
bulletin, The Piper. They treat enter- 
tainingly of books and domestic life, of 
nature and travel and recreation. The 
reader is admitted to the intimacy of an 
attractive family circle — Margaretta, 
the small daughter Anne, the dog Michael 
— and he enjoys the amusing talk, diver- 
sions, and occupations. A gentle philo- 
sophy pervades the papers, and it proves 
to be not inconsistent with a lively wit 
and a power of graphic description. 

Readers of these two books by Mr. 
Whitman will look forward to his further 
work with confidence and expectation. 


The Lordly Ones, by B. H. Lehman, 11. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 


This interesting and well-written story 
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has for its hero the President of a Western 
University and for its theme his difficulty 
in reconciling his emotional impulses with 
the inhibitions imposed by his academic 
position. A widower of forty-seven he 
falls in love with the mother of the girl 
whom he had wanted to marry in his 
youth; she is willing to live with him but 
not to marry him. The situation is further 
complicated by his own revolutionary pro- 
ceedings as President of the State Uni- 
versity, which, though approved by the 
board of regents, alienate many of the 
faculty and ultimately cost him*popular 
support. Incidental problems in the 
president’s life are furnished by his 
domineering and ambitious mother and 
by his ultra-modern young daughter who 
falls in love with the grandson of the 
heroine. 

There is nothing very attractive or 
appealing in the mutual infatuation of a 
man of forty-seven and a woman of sixty, 
and it is to Mr. Lehman's credit that 
having chosen so unpromising a theme he 
succeeds in making his story interesting. 
It must be said, however, that the love 
scenes between the dignified hero and his 
elderly inamorata are not the most con- 
vincing in the book, nor is the author able 
to persuade the reader of the charm of 
this mature siren. Mr. Lehman’s style has 
color and vividness, his incidental ob- 
servations are often piquant, though not 
always unerring in their insight. The 
pictures of life in a western mining town 
and in a State University are the most 
satisfactory features of a novel that has 
faults of taste and flashes of brilliancy. 


Red Beard of Virginia, by Rupert Sargent 
Holland, 00. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott & Co. 

Mr. Holland has crowded into his story 
enough incident to fill two five-reel movies. 
From the first page, in which Nicholas 
Ross, the hero, comes upon barefoot Nell 
Gwynne wading a stream, there is lively 
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and continuous action, intricate plot and 
counterplot, exciting adventure on land 
and sea. Nicholas, an English gentleman, 
is kidnapped and sold into slavery to a 
Spanish grandee of Puerto Rico. He 
makes his escape to Virginia, takes part 
in Nathaniel Bacon’s rebellion, and has a 
romantic and finally successful love affair 
with a young woman who has been per- 
secuted no less cruelly than himself. 
Mr. Holland is fertile in invention and 
sketches the historical background enter- 
tainingly. 


After You, Magellan! by James Farquhar- 
son Leys, Jr., °21. New York: The 
Century Company. 

Immediately after graduating from 
College, Mr. Leys and his classmate J. M. 
Plumer set out to race each other round 
the world, making their way entirely on 
their own resources. They traveled as 
deck-boys from New York to Seattle, then 
as ordinary seamen to Alaska and back. 
At Seattle they parted from each other, 
and Mr. Leys’s narrative thenceforth is 
concerned with his adventures as a lone 
traveler. He shipped as 
seaman on the steamer Bay State for 
Yokohama, Kobe, Shanghai, and Hong- 
kong. Arriving in Hongkong he found 
that a strike had tied up all the shipping 
in the harbor and that the prospect of 
getting any sort of a job was most dis- 
couraging. His subsequent adventures, 
including his extraordinary and merely 
meeting with Plumer in 


able-bodied 


momentary 
Singapore, were some of them exciting, 
some of them absurd, and they are de- 
scribed in a highly picturesque manner. 
The narrative reaches a humorous climax 
in the account of the final winning of the 
race. 

No more gay and lively tale of actual 
adventure has come to the reviewer's eye 
in many a long day. Mr. Leys’s descrip- 
tions of amusing characters and of the 
grotesque and ridiculous situations into 
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which he was constantly thrusting himself 
have vivid color and exuberant humor. 
And though the light touch prevails 
throughout his immensely readable book, 
much substantial information about life 
in the Orient is unobtrusively conveyed. 
Youthful enthusiasm and high spirits, 
good humor and good courage find expres- 
sion in this narrative, written as it is with 
uncommon literary skill. 


The Autobiography of Joseph Scaliger, 
translated and edited by George W. 
Robinson, °95. Harvard University 
Press. 

Sealiger’s autobiography constitutes 
but a small part of this book, occupying 
only five pages. The volume contains also 
an Introduction, selections from the 
letters that Scaliger wrote during his 
residence in Leyden, his last will and 
testament, and the funeral orations de- 
livered after his death in Leyden by 
Daniel Heinsius and Dominicus Paudius. 
Mr. Robinson’s translations are excellent; 
they give the flavor of the original writ- 
ings. From the selections that he has 
made the reader gains an impression not 
only of Scaliger’s preéminence in scholar- 
ship but also of the man himself, his kind- 
liness, his piety, his fireness of character 
which was not untouched by a certain 
naive vanity. 


The Normal Person, by David C. Torrey, 
90. Jaffrey, New Hampshire. 


This elementary treatise on psychology 
is simple and clear, and approaches the 
sub‘ect in a fresh and novel manner. 
Mr. Torrey’s classification of the factors 
of human personality is interesting — the 
subconscious, the self-conscious, and the 
qualities of character. In the self- 
conscious group are to be found the fac- 
ulties that must control and discipline the 
subconscious, and according to the way 
in which the disciplinary group censors or 
stimulates the subconscious tendencies 


the individual’s character is formed. Mr. 
Torrey’s book should be suggestive to 
students and teachers of psychology. 


The Heart of Thoreau’s Journals, edited by 
Odell Shepard, Ph.D. °16. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 


In an interesting Preface Dr. Shepard 
explains why it seemed important to 
extract the most significant passages 
from the fourteen volumes of Thoreau’s 
Journals, and states the principles that 
governed the selection. ‘‘This book has 
been compiled in the belief that Thoreau 
was all his life less a naturalist than a 
thinker and writer, and that he should 
be read primarily as a map of letters.” 
Lovers of Thoreau will find little to criti- 
cize in Dr. Shepard’s skilful editing. 


Gilman of Redford, by William Stearns 
Davis, 00. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. 


This book is described in the sub-title 
as ‘‘a story of Boston and Harvard Col- 
lege on the eve of the Revolutionary War, 
1770-1775.’ And it may be said at once 
that because of its picturesque descrip- 
tions of life in the college at that time it 
should have a special interest for Harvard 
men. The hero is Roger Gilman, a 
Harvard undergraduate, whose father is 
minister of the church in Redford — near 
Concord — and one of the influential men 
in Massachusetts. Samuel Adams, Paul 
Revere, Thomas Hutchinson, Thomas 
Gage, Henry Knox, and Joseph Warren 
all figure prominently in the story and 
are vividly drawn. The heroine is a 
charming French girl, Emilie Rivoire, 
kinswoman to Paul Revere; Herbert 
Dunmore, a young English army officer 
whose sympathy is with the Whigs, is a 
secondary hero, and Captain Prothero, 
commander of the British man-o’-war 
Comet, is the villain— and a diabolical 
villain he is. The desperate adventures 
which Roger Gilman and Herbert Dun- 
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more together undergo in rescuing Emilie 
from his hands, the gallantry that Emilie 
herself shows in aiding the patriot cause, 
and the final triumph of right over wrong 
as personified in the principal characters 
make a stirring and engrossing tale. Mr. 
Davis is both an accomplished historian 
and a novelist of distinction; in this work 
are revealed the qualities that have won 
for him his twofold eminence. The skill 
with which he dramatizes his hero’s ad- 
ventures in Boston, Salem, and along the 
Maine coast is reénforced by his thorough 
study of New England colonial life. His 
portraits are painted with broad, free 
strokes, his canvas is large enough to let 
him spread on it in graphic detail and rich 
color such historic scenes as the Boston 
Massacre, the fight at Concord, the battle 
of Bunker Hill; yet his narrative is not, 
as in the case of many historical novels, 
a loosely constructed tale with wooden 
characters, depending for its interest on 
its fidelity to actual fact rather than on 
its vitality as a work of fiction. ‘‘Gilman 
of Redford” is an exceedingly well 
wrought and artistic novel which pictures 
with dramatic effectiveness a series of 
significant historical events. Further- 
more, it is animated by a fine spirit; it is 
a book that any American will be the 
better for reading. 


Immigrant Backgrounds, edited by Henry 
Pratt Fairchild. New York: John 
Wiley & Sons, Ine. 

In this volume which is composed of a 
series of sketches describing the racial 
traits and backgrounds of the various 
peoples who have contributed their quota 
to the population of America, Professor 
Kuno Francke discusses the Germans, 
Arthur Ruhl, 99, the Russians and 
Baltic Peoples, and Henry Goddard 
Leach, Ph.D. 08, the Scandinavians. 
These three chapters are among the most 
interesting contributions to a_ useful 
study, which should tend to break down 


racial prejudices among the various 
groups and to promote a better and more 
sympathetic understanding. 


The Crookshaven Murder, by Alexander 
Morrison, Bus. Sch. ’16-17. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 

We all know the conventional detective 
story in which the incidents march along 
in lockstep as vigorously controlled by 
the author as ever chain gang was by its 
guard. The one aim seems to be to get 
them as swiftly and efficiently as may be 
from starting point to destination. 

Such a story neglects style and char- 
acter drawing. The English is good 
enough if it is crudely effective, the char- 
acters are vivid enough if they have 
names and such distinguishing marks as a 
heavy black mustache or a complexion 
of deathly pallor. The one concern is to 
startle the reader at the end of every five 
hundred words. He must be kept guessing 
and kept guessing wrong. The formula 
has been thoroughly worked out and 
always produces the result desired. Why 
vary it? 

But the writer has always wondered 
whether, as a matter of fact, the detective 
story need be stripped so bare of ordinary 
human nature. Well as we like the mys- 
tery tale now, we surely should like it 
better if it showed us people in whom we 
could take a sympathetic interest. 

The Crookshaven murder has the char- 
acteristic merit of its kind — an ingenious 
plot in which startling incident succeeds 
startling incident in the rat-a-tat-tat 
fashion of machine-gun fire. But what 
distinguishes it from others of its genus is 
that it has more than a hint of character- 
drawing and more than a dash of humor. 
Ezra Sewell, a country sheriff full of 
Yankee astuteness, is the detective of the 
tale. Mrs. Bascom is a Yankee country- 





woman of tart speech and sharp wits and” 


with certain distinctively feminine twists 
of mind. The two take different views of 
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the murder of Gerard King, and a duel of 
wits ensues between them. The result is 
that the reader finds himself in the midst 
of a yarn that not only keeps him excited 
but that occasionally makes him smile. 
At the moment the writer can think of no 
other detective story that has made him 
laugh — except perhaps in derision. 


Big) Sa i 


The Kingdom of Books, by William Dana 
Orcutt, °92. Boston: Little Brown 
and Company. 

In his second volume on the subject, 
Mr. Orcutt establishes his claim to the 
apostleship of the new gospel of book 
collecting. In his previous work, he sat 
frankly at the feet of A. Edward Newton. 
He now as frankly takes up scrip and 
mantle, to spread abroad that gospel. In 
a series of chapters, the order of which 
suggests the famous tale of the poem 
which was printed from the sheets in the 
order in which they left the author’s hand, 
with the last one on top, he moves from 
Aldus and Tory to Bodoni and Didot; 
Morris and Hornby, then to Elzevirs from 
the Paris quays, and turns back to the 
Cradle Books. A jump to Will Bradley 
and Bertram Goodhue and their ‘* Ameri- 
can Kelmscotts” leads him naturally to 
**The Clothing of Books,” and to a final 
chapter on the Plantin Museum. In easy, 
gossiping style, the reader is conducted 
around and about the whole realm of fine 
books, and made acquainted with practi- 
cally every important personality in that 
realm, and with many famous volumes. 

There are nearly a hundred illustra- 
Most of the 
reproductions are reduced in size, and 


tions, of varying merit. 


placed with no attempt to show the proper 
relation of type to page. The addition of 
several lines of descriptive caption below 
sach facsimile, increases the impossibility 
of visualizing the actual qualities which 
justify the author in describing most of 
his chosen models as masterpieces. It 
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would be hard to decide whether the little 
Elzevirs, made even tinier, Jenson’s splen- 
did ‘*‘City of God,”’ or the stately Doves 
Bible crammed into a small quarto page, 
suffer most brutally by such treatment. 
Even more perverse is the way in which 
reproductions of left hand pages are 
printed on the right hand. G. P.W. 


More Contemporary Americans, by Percy 
H. Boynton, A.M. ’98. Chicago, 
The University of Chicago Press, 
1927. 231 pp. 

This collection of essays in literary 
criticism, some of which have previously 
appeared in contemporary reviews, fol- 
lows the author’s previous book, ‘‘Some 
Contemporary Americans,” and like it 
creates a favorable first impression by the 
excellence of its printing and pagination. 
Starting from the observation that “‘the 
established taste of America in the early 
days of the Republic was English taste 
and for the most part very good taste” 
(page the Mayor of an I]linois metropolis!) 
he describes the post-mid-nineteenth 
century slump not only in literature but 
also in architecture, in music, and in the 
theatre. He discriminates between the 
commercial theatre and the art theatre, 
the latter ‘“‘conducted primarily for the 
presentation of good plays and intelligent 
acting,” but, alas, it has to pay for itself, 
“for it has never been generally under- 
written as the opera and the orchestra 
> We are encouraged 
by being told that from 1920 the upper 
level of plays produced by commercial 


have always been.’ 


theatres in New York has had more to 
offer the discriminating play-goer than it 
offered in the two previous decades. 

It is satisfactory to learn that ‘‘in its 
present phase the moving-picture is a 
complete confirmation of the proposition, 
that if asked what they [the public] want 
they will choose the commonplace, but if 
asked to accept the excellent they will do 
so with equal readiness.” 
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The chapter “‘Winds of Criticism” 
gives us the background of the eighties 
for a family who were “‘solidly respectable 
America. Religion to them was moder- 
ately backslidden orthodoxy; the coun- 
try, a vast residential tract; higher educa- 
tion, a desirable predetermined program 
for youths who were not going into busi- 
ness; literature, improving entertainment; 
criticism, practically non-existent.” 

American critics are touched on. W. C. 
Brownell is praised as one who “‘relent- 
lessly insisted upon thinking, and offered 
no resting place of biography, anecdote, 
gossip or digression.” H. T. Peck in a 
more superficial way acquainted the 
America of the nineties with French con- 
temporary thought. A good word is 
spoken for Mr. Huneker “‘as having had 
the cultural breadth requisite for criti- 
cism” though “‘never having had time to 
meditate on what he had seen and heard” 
and, latterly, Mr. Mencken is praised as 
valuable yeast. We think that the influ- 
ence of Paul E. More is underestimated 
and recommend the able appreciation of 
his work in this MAGazine of June, 1926, 
by Professor Mercier. 

The authors then considered are in re- 
volt from the mid-century tradition. The 
earliest, Herman Melville, receives appre- 
ciative and most understanding treat- 
ment with penetrating analysis of the 
story and symbolism of the great master- 
pieces written in his twenties and before 
the Civil War. 

Follows a chapter on Lafcadio Hearn, 
who “‘had the soul of a poet and wrote a 
beautiful prose.’ The critic stresses the 
benefit ‘‘Hearn derived from Spencer in 
an approach to the study of human ex- 
perience and a stimulus to pursue the 
study for himself.”’ 

Ambrose Bierce is characterized as a 
great literary artist of an unhappy dis- 
position. Gifted with a biting humor, he 
‘‘abhorred the tyrannies of revolution 
equally with the tyrannies of despotism.” 
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He “‘ believed in morality as a commenda- 
ble set of habits which the individual 
should establish in himself’ —not a 
Christian but ‘‘a whole-hearted admirer 
of Jesus” —sound Unitarian doctrine 
perhaps. 

The value of College Insurgents is con- 
vincingly shown in the chapter subtitled 
**A Bit of Genealogy,” which briefly nar- 
rates the history of Mathers, a college 
**set up in a Yankee town.” It will be in- 
teresting to compare this summary of the 
personalities and policies of its successive 
presidents with the history of another 
educational institution to be forthcoming 
for its tri-centenary! 

In “The Public and the Reading Pub- 
lic” the story is told of the long-delayed 
popular appreciation of our living Ameri- 
can poets, Robinson, Frost, and Masters. 

The latter works of Joseph Herge- 
sheimer, ‘‘Cytherea” and ‘‘Tampico,” 
are regretted as a lapse from the aristo- 
cratic consistency of character and man- 
ners of ‘“‘The Three Black Pennies,” 
‘Java Head,” and “‘Balisand,” in which, 
however, the men do not achieve any vic- 
tories other than maintaining their own 
integrity and the women characters are 
more charming than efficient. 

Mr. Boynton finds New York City as 
described by Mr. Dos Passos in his one- 
sided and degrading “‘ Manhattan Trans- 
fer” “‘a roaring, thundering, incalculable, 
obscene, magnificent glory.” Why ob- 
scene? Is that serious or an echo from 
Henley? Is our city then “repulsive, 
filthy, indecent, lewd’? Is its average 
lawyer a lecherous crook and its college 
student a drunken waster? That is how 
Dos Passos sees it. 

Mr. Boynton appears to agree with 
Mr. Lewis that the provincial town with 
its standardization of mediocrity has too 
often as its ideal ‘‘cheap labor for the 
kitchen and rapid increase in the price of 
land,”’ and that it is its “‘small busy men 
crushingly powerful in their common pur- 
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pose” “‘who are subjecting the country to 
the domination of the fundamentalists, 
prohibitionists, hundred per cent Ameri- 
cans and go-getters.”’ 

But says the critic further: ‘‘ Mr. Lewis 
neither offends nor achieves with Dick- 
ens.” ‘‘‘Main Street’ pretty largely 
makes its case, ... but leaves no impera- 
tive episode and no unforgettable person 
... they all belong to one indistinguisha- 
bly vulgar and stupid crowd.” In the 
analysis of the personality of Martin 
Arrowsmith, Mr. Boynton might well 
have shown his similarity to the hero of 
Turgenev’s first novel, ‘‘ Dmitri Rudin,” 
who seventy years ago was also offending 
the taste of many readers by his rough 
discourtesy and intolerance in the search 
for truth while laboring for human better- 
ment through improvement of medical 
science. 

Mr. Boynton concludes the series with 
sentiments proper to a Meliorist. He re- 
minds us that Abraham Lincoln “‘inclined 
to believe...that in immediate judg- 
ments the opinion of the few was more to 
be trusted, though in time the opinion of 
the many not infrequently came round to 
it... . Lincoln was in a broad sense speak- 
ing then about democracy and public 
taste. He was not without hope for the 
public.” 

Robert Walcott, ’95 


French Poetry and Modern Industry, 1830- 
1870, by Elliott M. Grant, °16, Ph.D. 
Harvard Studies in Romance Lan- 
guages, 6. Harvard University Press, 
1927. 

The author proposed to study ‘‘the re- 
lations between poetry and industry in 
France from 1830 to 1870, that is, within 
the four decades which coincide with a 


very rapid growth of the industria] move- 
ment and a corresponding transformation 
of French society,’ which meant: ‘‘to 
determine when and how French poets 
began to react to such mechanical dis- 
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coveries as the steamship, the locomotive, 
factory-machinery, the telegraph, the bal- 
loon and the like.’’ Consequently, he has 
diligently searched through the works of 
some hundred poets mostly obscure, and 
is able to tell us, for instance, that the 
word “‘électricité” first appeared in a 
poem of a certain M. Michu in the year 
1862, whereas the word “locomotive” oc- 
curred fourteen times between 1839 and 
1859, for the first time in the work of a M. 
Cuisin, next in 1844 in that of M. Pom- 
mier and of M. Lapointe, said Pommier 
utilizing it again in 1845, while it pene- 
trated into Victor Hugo’s poetry only in 
1859. 

Carping critics of doctoral dissertations 
might say that such painful tabulations 
lead straight to the delirium tremens 
stage of “‘fichomania,” for if we are to 
consider legitimate a search which reveals 
eighty-three words ranging from “‘aéro- 
stat” to “‘zinc,”’ including ‘“‘turbines,” 
‘pistons,’ “pipes,” and ‘“‘conduits,” in 
poems published between 1830 and 1870, 
there is no reason why we may not soon 
expect series of theses solemnly telling us 
just in what year vacuum cleaners, wash- 
ing machines, spare tires, oil burners, boy- 
ish bobs, and lip-sticks broke into poetry 
between 1900 and 1925. 

It may have to be granted that such a 
study raises the question as to what may 
change a doctor’s thesis from a pastime 
requiring about as much intelligence as 
the search for colored beans in a bag of 
mostly white beans into a piece of work 
of some significance. Fortunately Dr. 
Grant’s thesis also gives the answer. The 
word lists in his appendix are but a proof 
of the thoroughness with which he has 
done his work and the interest of his 
thesis is elsewhere. It is to be found in his 
bringing out exactly how the industrial 
movement affected poets according to 
their temperaments and how, in the 
course of the period studied, the general 
attitude changed. Thus we learn that at 
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the first contact with the new industrial 
conditions, about 1830, the poets feared it, 
denouncing the new factory conditions 
(Barbier), the possible domination of man 
by machinery (Vigny), and the whole 
philosophy of material progress (Pom- 
mier). By 1855 there are enough new 
poets to organize a movement, with the 
Revue de Paris as its organ, to proclaim 
the glories of industry and issue a mani- 
festo (Du Camp) demanding that poetry 
seek in them its inspiration. In spite of 
nimerous protestations the new attitude 
was to make its way till Victor Hugo’s 
‘‘sonorous echo” bethought itself of echo- 
ing it, and, finally, Sully Prudhomme, a 
poet with an engineer’s education, made it 
an integral part of his inspiration and of 
his faith in the progress of humanity. 
Thus, thanks to its painstaking character, 
the study may furnish material to the 
psychologist, and helps further to estab- 
lish the ever more recognized fact that 
literary evolution should be studied in 
close relation to the social background. 
In fact the author concludes that, “in 
spite of seeming contradictions, the de- 
velopment of the economic background is 
largely responsible for the change in the 
philosophical or social attitude’ of the 
French poets between 1830 and 1860,”’ Le- 
comte de Lisle, Banville, Vigny, though 
hostile to it at first, coming in turn to have 
faith in the scientific spirit. If the reader 
should feel that this goes perhaps danger- 
ously close to generalizing beyond the 
data, as the author himself admits, he 
could at least accept the other and less 
tentative conclusion of the study, that, 
‘‘when all is said and done, the principal 
influence of the industrial movement in 
French poetry, during the period studied, 
was, on the one side, to add a new theme 
to those open to poetic treatment, and, on 
the other, to broaden slightly the poetic 
vocabulary at the disposal of French 
poets.’’ The carping critic might return 
here and say that such an obvious state- 
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ment could have been made without any- 
thing being done, or, at least, done so 
painstakingly. But if it is the province of 
doctoral dissertations to establish posi- 
tively facts easily reached by intuitions 
based on cursory observation, surely here 
is a model piece of work well deserving to 
be studied for its technique as well as for 
its subject-matter. 
L. J. A. Mercier 
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*,* Tt is requested that wedding announcements 
be sent to the Editor of the Grapuates’ Macazine, 
in order to make this record more nearly complete. 


1892. James Hathaway Kidder to Helen 
Beverly Evans, at Marion, S.C., 
Sept. 6, 1927. 

1901. Walter Babcock Swift to Ann John- 
son Coughlin, at Manchester, 
Sept. 15, 1927. s 

[1901.] William Kissam Vanderbilt to 
Mrs. Rosamond Lancaster War- 
burton, at Paris, France, Septem- 
ber, 1927. 

[1902]. John Harvard Ellis to Constance 
Fanny Turner, at Chestnut Hill, 
Oct. 15, 1927. 

1903. Richard Washburn Child to Eva 

Sanderson, at Stroudsburg, Pa., 

Sept. 10, 1997. 

Stanley Theodore Bush to Maria 

Del Rosario Carmona, at Madrid, 

Spain, July 14, 1927. 

Livingston Davis to Georgia Ap- 

pleton, at Bar Harbor, Me., Aug. 

31, 1927. 

Fred Willis Piper 

Sophie Albrecht, 

Oct. 22, 1927. 

Frederick Arthur Alden to Abbie 

Augusta Thrasher, at Needham, 

Oct. 18, 1927. 

George Alanson Parker to Anne 

Bradford Holden, at New Bedford, 

Sept. 1, 1927. 

Minton Machado Warren to Sarah 

Ripley Robbins, at Boston, Sept. 

17, 1927. 

[1911]. Homer Park Griffin to Irene 

Drury, at Sudbury, Sept. 24, 1927. 


1904. 


1904. 


1904. to Eugénie 


at Brookline, 
1905. 


1910. 


1910. 
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1912. Reginald Seabury Parker to Sarah 
Leffingwell Horton, at Kingston, 
N.Y., Oct. 15, 1927. 

1912. Carl Chamberlain Perry to Pearl 
S. Calef, at Haverhill, Sept. 20, 
1927, 

[1912]. Durant Rice to Louise Durant, at 
Great Barrington, Oct. 15, 1927. 

1914. James Luchini to Helen D. Bixby, 
at St. Petersburg, Fla., May 21, 
1927. 

1916. Everett Rogers Rutter to Antoin- 
ette Rickard, at Andover, July 30, 
1927, 

1917. Henry Rice Guild to Martha Pin- 
tard Bayard, at Short Hills, N.J., 
Oct. 1, 1927. 

1917. James William Davenport Sey- 
mour to Josephine Eugenia Paine, 
at Los Angeles, Cal., Sept. 18, 1927. 

[1918]. Lloyd Bankson Means to Mary 
Greenough, at Boston, Oct. 15, 
1927, 

[1918]. Charles Gouverneur Paulding to 
Francoise Prudon, at Geneva, 
Switzerland, Aug. 6, 1927. 

1919. Hamilton Phelps Edwards to Mary 
Elizabeth Young, at Newton, Sept. 
24, 1927. 

{1919]. Nathaniel Peter Hill to Elinor 
Dorrance, at Bryn Mawr, Pa., 
Oct. 1, 1927. 

1919. John Blauvelt Hopkins to Elizabeth 
Bill, at Cambridge, Oct. 8, 1927. 

1920. Theodore Gordon Ames to Barbara 
Holt, at York Harbor, Me., Sept. 
10, 1927. 

1920. Charlton Reynders to Eliza Lemon, 
at Warren, Pa., Sept. 24, 1927. 

1920. Russell Maryland Sanders to Sabra 
Wyman Hood, at Beverly, Sept. 17, 
1927. 

1921. George William Connelly to Mary 
Loretta Kennedy, at Winthrop, 
Oct. 12, 1927. 

1921. Richard Alline Morse to Dorothy 
Batchelder, at Beverly Farms, 
Sept. 24, 1927. 


1921. Edward Vining Otis to Muriel 
Richmond, at New York, N.Y., 
Aug. 25, 1927. 

1921. Ralph Burnham Shaw to Marie 
Nash, at Cambridge, Oct. 29, 1927. 

1921. Gilbert Livingston Steward to 
Anne Beekman Ayer, at Hamilton, 
Nov. 12, 1927. 

1922. John Codman to Anna Balch 
Wheelwright, at Jamaica Plain, 
Oct. 8, 1927. 

1922. Edward Knowlton Nash to Jean 
McLean Olmstead, at Brewster, 
Sept. 2, 1927. 

[1922]. Richard Welch Read to Clara 
Folsom Enebuske, at Wonalancet, 
N.H., Sept. 17, 1927. 

1922. Henry Stuart Payson Rowe to 
Florence Van Arnheim Cassard, at 
Chicago, Ill., Oct. 15, 1927. 

1923. Robert Adams Cushman to Esther 
Cook Lanman, at Cambridge, Nov. 
12, 1927. 

1923. Frederick Flather, Jr., to Lillian 
Edith Charles, at New York, N.Y., 
Oct. 24, 1927. 

1923. Henry Crosby Stetson to Edith 
Williams Reid, at Cohasset, Oct. 15, 
1927. 

1923. William Warren Smith, Jr., to 
Elizabeth Clifford, at West Med- 
ford, Oct. 1, 1927. 

1924. Walter Roy Baylies to Elizabeth 
Robinson Allen, at Washington, 
D.C., Oct. 14, 1927. 

1924. Clay Harvey Hollister, Jr., to Har- 
riet Lowell Sturgis, at Manchester, 
Oct. 1, 1927. 

1924. Henry Wheeler Spencer to Mar- 
guerite Garceau, at Dedham, Sept. 
28, 1927. 

1925. Richard Stoddard Aldrich to Helen 
Beals, at New York, N.Y., Nov. 5, 
1927. 

1925. George Wadsworth Burgess to 
Helen Lovering, at Boston, Sept. 
26, 1927. 

1925. Francis Valentine Crane to Mary 




















































LS. 


1861 


1871 


1877 


1877 


1877 


1926. 


1927. 


M.D. 


1867. 


1874. 


1876. 


Winslow Allen, at Norwood, Aug. 
27, 1927. 


25. William White Ingraham to Bar- 


bara Bosworth, at Portland, Me., 

Sept. 3, 1997. 

Elmer Bradford Nichols to Beatrice 

Alice Miles, at Somerville, Oct. 27, 

1927. 

Charles Barber Delafield to Helen 

Quincy Thorndike, at Boston, Nov. 

8, 1927. 

1908-11. Bertram Winthrop to Mrs. 
Georgette Folsom Fitz Gibbon, at 
New York, N.Y., Aug. 16, 1927. 


LL.B. 1927. William Allen Whitfield to 


Irene L. Cowan, at Laurens, Ia., 
Aug. 18, 1927 

1917. Joseph Treloar Wearn to 
Susan Channing Lyman, at Co- 
hasset, Aug. 30, 1927. 


M.B.A. 1925. Chauncey Luke Brown to 


Ruth Curtis Knowles, at Boston, 
Oct. 1, 1927. 
NECROLOGY 
Graduates 
The College 


. Charles Storrow, d. at Brookline, 
Nov. 13, 1927. 


1863. John Collins Warren, M.D., LL.D., 


d. at Boston, Nov. 3, 1927. 

Leonard Francis Cutter, A.M., d. at 

Boston, July 28, 1927. 

. Theodore Sutro, d. at New York, 
N.Y., Aug. 28, 1927. 


1873. Harry Burnett, d. at Southboro, 


Aug. 16, 1927. 

George Bendelari, d. at Brooklyn, 

N.Y., Aug. 12, 1927. 

Egbert Henry Grandin, M.D., d. at 

New York, N.Y., Sept. 29, 1926. 

. Charles Sumner Bird, d. at East 
Walpole, Oct. 9, 1927. 

. Lawrence Bond, d. at West New- 
ton, Oct. 9, 1927. 

. Herbert Ingalls Wallace, d. 

Fitchburg, Sept. 25, 1927. 


at 


Necrology 


1879. 


1880. 


1881. 


1881. 


1881. 


1881. 


1882. 


1882. 


1882. 


1883. 


1883. 


1883. 


1885. 


1886. 


1886. 


1887. 


1887. 


1889. 


1892. 


1892. 


1894. 


1894. 


1895. 
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Webster Kelley, d. 
Oct. 2, 1927. 

Frank Milton Gilley, d. at Chelsea, 
Aug. 7, 1927. 

Walter Van Rensselaer Berry, d. at 
Paris, France, Oct. 12, 1927. 
Godfrey Michael Hyams, d. 
Boston, Oct. 7, 1927. 

Abbot Low Mills, d. at Portland, 
Ore., Aug. 11, 1927. 

Arthur Wellington Roberts, Ph.D., 
A.M., d. at Brookline, July 28, 
1927. 

Frederick Stanley Hall, 
Taunton, Oct. 28, 1927. 
Oliver Allen Olmsted, d. at Evans- 
ton, Ill., Sept. 26, 1927. 

Frederick Leonard Washburn, 
A.M., d. at Minneapolis, Minn., 
Oct. 16, 1927. 

James Merrill Burch, d. at Du- 
buque, Ia., June 30, 1927. 

William Charles Jennings, LL.B., 
A.M., d. at Oakland, Cal., July 26, 
1927. 

Fletcher Ranney, d. at Hingham, 
Sept. 3, 1927. 

Edward Blake Young, d. 
Paul, Minn., May 25, 1927. 
Stephen Chase, d. at Boston, Nov. 
1, 1927. 

Ernest Howard Hosmer, 
Belmont, Oct. 8, 1927. 
Henry Blanchard Barber, d. 
Brattleboro, Vt., June 20, 1927. 
Charles Franklin Hoover, M.D., d. 
at Cleveland, O., June 15, 1927. 
George Leland Hunter, d. at New 
York, N.Y., Oct. 31, 1927. 


at Boston, 


at 


d. at 


at St. 


d. at 


at 


Cloyd Jacobs Brotherton, d. at 
Lima, O., March 18, 1927. 
Henry Burrough Lloyd, d. at 


Brooklyn, N.Y., March 14, 1927. 
George Caspar Kellogg, d. at 
Plattsburg, N.Y., Oct. 21, 1927 
Maximilian Low Sand, d. at Nan- 
tucket, Sept. 6, 1927. 

Edmund Robert Otto von Mach, 














1895. 


1898. 


1899. 


1901. 


1903. 


1903. 


1904. 


1912. 


1914. 


1915. 


1918. 


1919. 


1927 ] 





A.M., Ph.D., d. at Bangor, Me., 
July 15, 1997. 

Gustav Wollaeger, d. at Mil- 
waukee, Wis., June 2, 1921. 
Charles Alanson Barnard, LL.B., 
d. at Plattsburg, N.Y., Aug. 11, 
1927. 

Henry Milner Rideout, d. at sea, 
near Antwerp, Sept. 17, 1927. 
Edward Powis Jones, LL.B., d. at 
Cortina, Italy, Aug. 1, 1927. 
Francis Weld Peabody, M.D., d. at 
Cambridge, Oct. 13, 1927. 

Kendall Severance, d. May 30, 
1923. 

Payson Dana, LL. B. d. at Jamaica 
Plain, Nov. 8, 1927. 


. Frederick Strauss, d. at New York, 


N.Y., Sept. 30, 1927. 

Patrick Grant, 2d, d. at Phila- 
delphia, Pa., Oct. 28, 1927. 

James Jarvis Preble, d. at Newton 
Highlands, Oct. 20, 1927. 

Warren Bostwick Strong, M.B.A., 
d. at New York, N.Y., Sept. 15, 
1927, 

Gerard Carl Henderson, LL.B., d. 
at Willsboro, N.Y., Aug. 31, 1927. 
Edward Scanlan Sullivan, M.D., d. 
at Concord, N.H., April 9, 1927. 
Clyde Roy Chandler, d. at Burling- 
ton, Oct. 10, 1927. 

Charles Lane Poor, Jr., d. at Bos- 
ton, Oct. 10, 1927. 

Francis Gilman Ahlers, d. at Welles- 
ley, Sept. 4, 1927. 


Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 


1900. 


1900. 


1904, 


1907. 


1923. 





Cephas Daniel Allin, A.M., d. at 
Minneapolis, Minn., Oct. 22, 1927. 
Arthur Jeremiah Roberts, A.M., d. 
at Morristown, N.J., Oct. 11, 1927. 
Harry Seymour Cox, A.M., d. at 
Covington, Ky., May 25, 1927. 
Asa Wilson Waters, A.M., d. at 
Cambridge, Aug. 4, 1927. 

Harold Oliver Holte, A.M., d. at 
Wilkinsburg, Pa., March 31, 1926. 





Necrology 


1927. 





. Nahum 


. Hosea 


. Charles Baldwin Lyman, d. 
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Ralph Gordon Lusk, Ph.D., d. at 
New York, N.Y., July 27, 1927. 


Scientific School 


. Frank Ernest Brackett, d. at Cum- 


berland, Md., Dee. 11, 1926. 


. Samuel Garman, A.M., (hon.) d. at 


Arlington Heights, Sept. 30, 1927. 


. Michael Healey Ryan, d. at Bos- 


ton, Sept. 29, 1927. 


. Theodore Hickling Ellis, d. at Guil- 


ford, Surrey, England, Oct. 8, 1927. 


. Charles Heber Fisher, d. at Lan- 


sing, Mich., Aug. 18, 1927. 
Leonard, A.M., d. 
Plymouth, Sept. 11, 1927. 


at 


Law School 


. Terah Major Freeman, d. at Aus- 


tin, Tex., Jan. 19, 1927. 


. William Russell, d. at Erie, Pa., 


April 8, 1926. 


. Charles Oakes, d. at Murray Bay, 


Canada, Aug. 2, 1927. 


Medical School 


. George Stetson Eddy, d. at Little 


Compton, R.I., Aug. 22, 1927. 
Mason Quinby, d. 
Worcester, Aug. 14, 1927. 


at 


. James Mortimer Keniston, d. at 


Portland, Me., July 13, 1927. 


. William Beckford Kibbey, d. at 


Kansas City, Mo., Dec. 18, 1924. 


. Arthur Bryant Wetherell, d. at 


Holyoke, March 18, 1927. 


. Arthur Wellington Clark, d. at 


Lawrence, Kans., July 22, 1927. 


. George Morrill Kimball, d. at Con- 


cord, N.H., Aug. 11, 1927. 
at 
Denver, Colo., Aug. 24, 1927. 


. Herbert Osgood True, d. at Cam- 


bridge, Sept. 21, 1927. 


. Jacob Read Lincoln, d. at Mill- 


bury, Sept. 29, 1925. 


. William Richardson Woodbury, d. 


at Rochester, N.Y., Sept. 29, 1927. 
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1894 


1895. 


1896. 


1897. 


1897. 


1991. 


1921. 


1927. 


1870. 


1904. 


1916. 


Necrology 


. John William McKoan, d. at 
Worcester, May 4, 1927. 

John Robinson Poore, d. at Santa 
Barbara, Cal., Jan. 19, 1927. 
William Howard Gallagher, d. at 
Boston, May 11, 1927. 

Herbert Edwin Buffum, d. at Som- 
erville, Aug. 25, 1927. 

Frank Everard Smart, d. at Law- 
rence, June 5, 1926. 

William Grout Dwinell, d. at Pro- 
vidence, R.I., Sept. 21, 1927. 
Benjamin Franklin Scaife, Jr., d. at 
San Pedro, Cal., Jan. 15, 1927. 
Wallace Everett Hatch, d. at Bos- 
ton, Oct. 13, 1927. 


Dental School 


Thomas Wilson Hogue, d. at 
Bournemouth, England, Jan. 9, 
1927. 

Melville Neal Otis, d. at Provi- 
dence, R.I., March 20, 1926. 


Engineering School 


Charles Lee Broas, S.M., d. at 
New York, N.Y., Jan. 22, 1922. 


School of Business Administration 


1922. 


1886. 


1868. 
1875. 
1879. 
1885. 


1885. 


Lawrence Trevor Helfrich, d. at 
Shanghai, China, July 26, 1927. 


Honorary 


Henry Larcom Abbot, LL.D., d. at 
Cambridge, Oct. 1, 1927. 


Cemporary sHembers 
The College 

Samuel Bradstreet, d. at Marsh- 
field, Oct. 4, 1927. 
William Whitwell Dewhurst, d. at 
Boston, Oct. 10, 1927. 
William Stanton Rogers, d. at New 
York, N.Y., July 6, 1927. 
William Lyman Luther, d. at 
Eureka, Cal., Aug. 16, 1926. 
Gaylord Wilshire, d. at New York, 
N.Y., Sept. 7, 1927. 








1894. Francis Cunningham Bishop. d. at 
Mt. Kisco, N.Y., Sept. 2, 1927. 

1897. Aydelotte Will Wheaton, d. at 
Camden, N.J., Dec. 12, 1926. 

1898. John Leo MeNeil, d. at Elgin, IIl., 
July 31, 1926. 

1902. Paul Wiley Hildebrant, d. at Mt. 
Sterling, O., Aug. 25, 1926. 

1903. Ferdinand Frederick Hedemann, 
d. at Honolulu, T.H., July 26, 1927. 

1903. Harold Gordon Spencer, d. at Hon- 
olulu, T.H., May 30, 1927. 

1910. Christian deGuigne, Jr., d. at San 
Francisco, Cal., Sept. 28, 1927. 

1911. Walter Sargent, d. at North Scitu- 
ate, Sept. 19, 1927. 

1919. Lentilhon Wheeler, d. at Saranac 
Lake, N.Y., Aug. 5, 1926. 

1928, Herbert Edwin Beckwith, d. at 
Cambridge, Sept. 10, 1927. 

1929. Louis Cohen, d. at Winthrop, 
Sept. 5, 1927. 

1929. Marion Dubois Seashore, d. at 
Lobster Lake, Me., Aug. 23, 1926. 


Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 
1887-89. Elbert Francis Baldwin, d. at 
Geneva, Switzerland, Sept. 26, 
1927. 
1914-15. Francis Lee Dunham, d. at 
Baltimore, Md., Sept. 4, 1927. 


Scientific School 
1863-64. George Frost Corliss, d. at Pro- 
vidence, R.I., Sept. 7, 1927. 
1870-71. Albert Henry Tuttle, d. at 
Berkeley, Cal., Jan. 23, 1997. 
1873-74. Herbert Wadsworth, d. at 
Avon, N.Y., July 22, 1927. 
1894-96. Lester Hawthorne Monks, d. at 
Boston, Sept. 10, 1927. 
1897-00. Ralph Falconer Forman, d. at 
Erie, Pa., May 23, 1927. 

1897-00. Osgood Norton Mayhew, d. at 
Oak Bluffs, March 18, 1927. 
1898-00. - Harry Allan George, d. at Mel- 

rose, Sept. 16, 1927. 


[December 
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Law School 

1854-55. Eugene Longuemare, d. at St. 
Louis, Mo., March 13, 1924. 

1856-57. John McDowell Woodson, d. at 
St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 2, 1926. 

1863-64. Alfred Hemenway, d. at Bos- 
ton, Oct. 25, 1927. 

1878-79. Willis Herbert Leavitt, d. at 
Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 31, 1924. 

1878-80, 81-82. Edward Frederick Dol- 
ger, d. at San Francisco, Cal., 
Dec. 10, 1923. 

1881-87. Azariah Smith Root, d. at 
Oberlin, O., Oct. 2, 1927. 

1892-93. James Stephenson Johnson, d. 
at New York, N.Y., July 21, 1927. 

1898-01. William Newell Vaile, d. en 
route to Grand Lake, Colo., July 2, 
1927. 


Medical School 
1863-64. Amasa Elliott Paine, d. at 
Brockton, Sept. 30, 1927. 
1894-95. Walter Mahan Twombly, d. at 
Kensington, Md., Feb. 4, 1927. 


Divinity School 
1900-01. Clarence Ambrose McDaniel, 
d. at Trenton, N.J., Aug. 12, 1925. 
1917-19. Wilfred Dixon Harrison, d. at 
Lowell, April 17, 1925. 


School of Business Administration 
1913-14. William Augustus Steers, d. at 
Boston, Aug. 7, 1927. 


UNIVERSITY NOTES 


The Briggs Baseball Cage on Soldiers 
Field has been completed. It gives room 
for a baseball diamond and two running 
tracks, 

Henry S. Thompson, ’99, has been 
appointed Graduate Treasurer of the 
Harvard Athletic Association. 

Hardwood floors and steel stairways 
have been installed in Matthews and 
Hollis Halls. 


Dr. Andrew W. Sellards, Assistant 
Professor of Tropical Medicine, will go 
this year to West Africa to make a study 
of yellow fever and other tropical diseases. 

Dr. Charles Allen Porter has resigned as 
John Homans Professor of Surgery in the 
Harvard Nedical School, and Dr. Edward 
P. Richardson has been appointed to suc- 
ceed him. 

The special Freshman library which 
was opened last year in McKinlock Hall 
has been transferred to 42 Holyoke Street. 

Professor Eric R. D. Maclagan, Di- 
rector and Secretary of the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, has come from England 
as the second holder of the Charles Eliot 
Norton Chair of Poetry. Professor Adolph 
Goldschmidt of the University of Berlin 
is the first visiting lecturer on the new 
Harvard Germanic Museum Lectureship. 
Professor André Kosgul of the University 
of Strasbourg is to be the Exchange Pro- 
fessor from France during the second half- 
year. Professor Alfred F. Pribram has 
come from the University of Vienna as a 
visiting Lecturer on History. 

During October Sir Charles Scott Sher- 
rington, Professor of Physiology at Oxford 
University, gave three lectures at the 
Harvard Medical School under the Ed- 
ward K. Dunham Foundation. 

The members of the Freshman Class on 
the evening of the day of their enrolment 
attended a meeting in the Harvard Union 
where President Lowell welcomed them. 
B. Loring Young, ’07, formerly Speaker of 
the Massachusetts House of Representa- 
tives and now a member of the Board of 
Overseers, also addressed them. 

A bronze tablet in memory of William 
H. Geer, who was Director of Fhysical 
Education at Harvard from 1919 to 1925, 
has been placed in the University Squash 
Courts Building. 

Vanderbilt Hall, the dormitory for stu- 
dents in the Harvard Medical School, was 
dedicated on October 14. Dr. Elliott 
P. Joslin, chairman of the dormitory com- 
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mittee, turned the building over to the 
University. John F. Moors, ’83, a member 
of the Corporation, accepted the gift on 
behalf of the President and Fellows. Dr. 
Philemon L. Truesdale, president of the 
Harvard Medical Alumni Association, in- 
troduced Dr. George E. Vincent, presi- 
dent of the Rockefeller Foundation, who 
made the principal address on ‘“A New 
Step Forward in Medical Education.” 


VARIA 


Through the kindness of The Yale 
Alumni Weekly and of Mr. C. L. Kirsch- 
ner, Yale °90S, Principal of the New 
Haven High School, who discovered the 
original manuscript, we are able to print 
the following humorous account of a stu- 
dent rebellion at Harvard in 1767, written 
evidently by one of the participants: 


Tue Book or Harvarp 


Chap! I 

1. It came to pass in the ninth month, on 

the twenty third Day of the month, 

that the Sons of Harvard murmured 

& said, 

Behold bad and unwholesome Butter 

is served out unto us daily; now let us 

depute Asa the scribe, to go to our 

Rulers, and to seek Redress. 

. Then arose Asa the scribe, and went 
unto Belcher the Ruler and said, be- 
hold our Butter stinketh, and we can- 
not eat thereof; now give us, we pray 
thee, Butter that stinketh not. 

4. And Belcher the Ruler said, trouble 
me not, but be gone unto thine own 
place, but Asa obeyed him not. 

. So when Belcher and the other Rulers 
departed, the Sons of Harvard clapped 
their hands and hissed and cried Aha! 


r 


~ 


or 


Aha! 

. Then Edward the Chief Ruler and 
John and another Edward, and Ste- 
phen and Belcher, and Simeon and 
Thomas surnamed the Horse Head, 


[7] 


[ December 


and Andrew, and Joseph consulted 
together and said, 

7. Behold, Asa the scribe hath risen up 
against us, and the Sons of Harvard 
have clapped their Hands and hissed 
in derision of us. 

8. Now let us punish Asa the Scribe, and 
cause him to confess before all Har- 
vard; and Belcher the Ruler said, let 
him also be set below his fellows, and 
they agreed to that also. 

9. And all the Sons of Harvard met and 
also agreed, 

10. That if bad and unwholsome Butter 
should be served out to them, on the 
Morrow they should depart and leave 
the Rulers to the Meditation of their 
own hearts; with many other things 
which I heard not of, ~ 

11. So on the Morrow bad and unwhol- 
some Butter was served out unto 
them, and they rose up and departed 
every one to his own place. 

12. But the Rulers were greatly affrighted 
and Edward the Chief Ruler said, 
Men and Brethren what shall we do? 
Behold our Pupils have risen up in 
Rebellion against us, and have hissed 
and clapped their hands in derision 
of Us, and have committed diverse 
other heinous Crimes against Us. 

3. But if we treat them severely, they 
will depart from Us, and be here no 
more, now let us appease their Minds 
by soft Words and give them Redress, 
so they agreed to that Also. — 


— 
oe) 








Boston, January 10“ 1767. 


Chap! II 

1. So Edward the Chief Ruler of the 
Evening Sacrifice addressed himself 
to the Sons of Harvard and said, 

2. Ye Sons of Harvard listen unto me, 
and attend to the words of my mouth; 
we confess we have been imposed 
upon and greatly injured, and perad- 
venture we have done Wrong. 
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3. But now ye shall have Redress, and 
shall have good and wholesome But- 
ter served out unto you, and no more 
bad Butter shall enter within your 
Walls. 

4. So the Minds of the Sons of Harvard 
were appeased, and they departed in 
Peace. 

5. But on the Morrow, at the instigation 
of Edward (not the Chief Edward,) 
and Thomas, the Rulers called unto 
them Daniel, (who had first rose up 
and departed) and threatened him 
saying, 

6. Unless ye repent, both thou and thy 
Comrade Thomas shall surely be 
expelled. 

7. But Daniel confessed not, neither did 
he at all flinch. 

8. Then they willed him to depart: So he 
came unto the Sons of Harvard and 
said, 

9. Behold the Rulers have called me 
unto them and have threatened me 
saying, unless you make a public con- 
fession, both thou and thy Comrade 
Thomas shall surely be expelled. 

10. Now ye know that I rose up first and 
departed at your desire, shall I suffer 
for your sakes? 

11. Then was the Wrath of the Sons of 
Harvard kindled within them, and 
they answered and said, no verily thou 
nor thy Comrade Thomas shall be 
expelled, nor a hair of your Head 
shall fall to the Ground. 

12. Now when these things were Reported 
to the Rulers, they consulted together 
again, and desired the Sons of Har- 
vard to confess & Repent. 

13. But the Sons of Harvard gathered 
themselves together, and went to the 
House of Edward the Chief Ruler, 
and said, we will not Confess, and if 
our Rulers shall punish Asa, or Daniel 
or Thomas, we will depart every one 
to his own home. 

14. But Edward said depart now, and I 


will hear you after the Evening Sacri- 
fice, so they departed. 

15. And after the Evening Sacrifice, Ed- 
ward the Chief Ruler said, will ye con- 
fess, or will ye not? But all the Sons 
of Harvard held up their Hands, 
thereby signifying that they would 
not confess, so the Chief Ruler dis- 
missed the Assembly. 

16. Afterwards the Rulers had many con- 
sultations and determined to call to- 
gether the great Sanhedrim of Har- 
vard to consult with them. 

17. So in the tenth Month, on the 11% 
Day of the Month, the great Sanhe- 
drim of Harvard met, and caused 
Daniel to confess, and after Daniel 
many more were prevailed upon by 
the threatenings of the Members of 
the great Sanhedrim, confessed Also. 

18. So after these things there were no 
more Murmurings in Harvard, but all 
was Peace and Quietness. 





H s, 1767 
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